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THE LAST LOVER. 


BY ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 


CoE thou, the last, best lover! 
For life hath been a rover 
From vision unto vision—the highest heart 
could see. 
I seek the truest lover! 
No Jess than he can move her 
Whose human faith did perish of its con- 
stancy. 


Oh, come! thou Awful Lover! 
Draw near, and close, and cover 
The trembling lips that ope not, to any cry 
but this:— 
Death is the dearest lover! 
Death is the kindest lover! 
Nor can the breaking heart trust any troth 
but his. 
East GLOUCESTER, MASS. 


TOLSTOI. 


BY O. C. AURINGER. 


GREAT high-priest of innumerable souls, 
Amid an empire built of cloud and 
dreams, 
Where life, profound, moves on in slug- 
gish streams, 
Helpless and sad, deep moaning as it rolls, 
In a vast formless temple, near the coals 
Ofa white altar, reared mid shades and 














gleams 
Of splendor vague and wonderful, that 
teems 
With struggling shapes of seraphs, men and 
ghouls, 


Tolstol stands, the soul of that wide land, 
Inscrutable in thought, with heart and 
brain 
Scored deep with grief, and with unfalter- 
ing hand 
Makes sacrifice for his sad people’s gain. 
Strange priest! strange people!_who shall 
understand 
How great their need, how infinite his pain! 
QUEENSBURY. N. Y. 


A COUNTRY WALE. 
BY THE LATE PHILIP BOURKE MARSTON. 








I HEAR the wind a-whispering in the wheat, 

As through the fields I_pass with listless 
feet, 

And with me all the sorrows of my days 

That follow faithfully on all my ways, 

In strange and mystic fellowship. Ah me! 

If one but things unseeable could see, 

What various visaged griefs should we be- 
hold— 

Some stern, with hearts and eyes grown 
cold, 

And some like nightmares, dreadful in the 
night, 

With mask like faces, and eyes void of light; 

And some like elfish children, pinched and 
thin, 

Crying for bread from fastnesses of sin; 

And some like lovers, desperately forlorn, 

Who wring their empty, helpless hands and 
yearn 

For some lost love their love may not regain 

For all their desolation and their pain. 


The cold light quivers in the windy Heaven, 

And like the wail of spirits unforgiven— 

Seeking forgiveness which they may not 
find— 

So through the tree-boughs sounds the wail- 
ing wind: 

Oh Wind, my heart makes wail with thee 
to-night, 

And in the sunset’s desolate, sad light 

I see the lamentable heart of one 

Who knows not if repentance for sin done, 

Or yearning for some far, impossible good 

Holds more of pain to poison solitude. 





NEW YORK, THURSDA 


Here once the wind spoke softly of sweet 
things, 

Which only, now, a dreary requiem sings; 

And as the waves came up yon just-seen 
beach 

They had delicious secrets in their speech ; 

But now I hear, in their strong ebb and 
flow 

Cassandra’s wild voice prophesying woe. 

Wails on the wind; fades out the sunset 
quite: 

And in my heart and on the earth is night. 


— 
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THE FAITH THAT SAVES. 
BY THE LATE DANIEL CURRY, D.D., LL.D. 





It should not be any occasion for sur- 
prise that the great scriptural doctrine of 
salvation by faith is often indefinitely con- 
ceived, and unsatisfactorily expressed. 
Asa mental concept, that doctrine lies 
outside of the range of ordinary intellect- 
ual thinking; and as any form of words 
becomes intelligible only as it indicates 
some image or conception which the mind 
addressed is able to entertain, so only souls 
specially illuminated can have any proper 
ideas of purely spiritual facts or experi- 
ences. The faith of which St. Paul dis- 
courses, and which he sets over against 
‘“‘works,” as the condition of the sinner’s 
acceptance with God, and which appears 
tobe substantially identical with what 
Christ so often indicates by the words be- 
lieve and believing on hinaself, is clearly 
something aside from whatever may be 
apprehended by the merely rational con 
sciousness, or included in an ordinary sys- 
tem of moral philosophy. To believe, in 
the usual and logical sense of that expres- 
sion, is scarcely a moral act at all, nor 
does it imply any special attitude of the 
soul toward the proposition so accepted; 
and even if the being of God,and his words 
are the things so believed,still such believ- 
ing does not imply a right state of the 
heart, nor does it work any saving change 
in him that so believes, ‘‘for the devils 
also believe,and tremble.” Because of 
the poverty of human language, and on 
account of the want of any clear concep- 
tions ainong mankind generally, of the 
specific nature of evangelical faith, there 
is seen an ever present, but always abort- 
ive, striving to express its idea in other 
terms—especially the two—belief and 
trust, and often in their combination, a 
believing trust. Nor are these to be ob- 
jected to as essentially incorrect, but rath- 
er as inadequate, as telling of some of the 
mind’s and the heart’s exercises in the 
presence of faith, rather than as expres- 
sive of the substance of faith itself. 

We have been led into this line of 
thought by reading Joseph Cook’s lec- 
ture on “Vital Orthodoxy,” with the 
more definite question to which he re- 
plies: ‘‘ What Saves Men, and Why’? in 
which may be found not a few truths, 
both profound and precious; but all of 
them seem to be round about the subject, 
rather than of itsessenceand reality. His 

‘list of sixteen ‘‘axiomatic religious 
truths,” express some things at once in- 
controvertible and of the highest impor- 
tance, but the several propositions lack 
completeness, each in itself; several of 
them are duplicates, and at least a part of 
them are half truths, obvious enough in 
one sense, but quite as questionable in 
soime other; and the whole array adding 
nothing to what is declared in the first 
five verses of the fifth chapter of the Epis- 
tle to the Romans. Thecondition of those 
who are “‘ justified by faith,” is one of 








barmony with the divine mind, and with 
the soul’s environments in its changed 
conditions and relations. These things 
are correctly named as the results of the 
exercise of the faith that saves. What 
that faith consists in he proceeds to indi- 
cate—in six propositions, all of them 


comprised in the single thought 
“confidence in God.” No one will 
deny that faith manifests its presence 
and power inthe form of trust in God, 
and it is equally evident that that confi- 
dence in God is not the substance of 
faith, in its primary form, but a result of 
it. It is the conviction of the soul’s rela- 
tion to God, and of God's disposition to- 
ward the believing soul, which arises 
directly from the exercise of faith as a 
mode of perception. Only when the 
soul has come to see God in Christ, and to 
recognize by its own quickened percep- 
tions the provisions and conditions of sal- 
vation in his name (and in the order of 
sequence the seeing must precede the trust- 
ing),can there be the indicated confidence 
in God. Man, asa living soul,dwelling in a 
spiritual world is, in his essential nature, 
adapted to know and appreciate spiritual 
realities; but sin has so blinded the soul's 
perceptions and blunted its sensibilities 
that in his natural unbelief, man fails to 
discern spiritual things. But through 
Christ’s atonement, and his intercession 
before God, the Holy Spirit is given to 
men to quicken them into a spiritual con- 
sciousness and to enable the soul to detect 
spiritual truth. Every soul is endowed 
with the potentialities of faith, but these 
are so dulled by the reigning spirit of ‘‘the 
natural man,” that the activity of the faith- 
faculty must be in every case by a divine 
gift. But asin natural vision both the 
eye and thelight are necessary, so with 
the vision of faith, the quickened and 
corrected faith-faculty, and the light of 
the Spirit shed into the soul, and illumi- 
nating and presenting in their reality the 
truths of the Gospel, are the necessary 
conditions of its existence, and ofits sav- 


, ing offiges. 


Faith is in its essense entirely removed 
from the arena of philosophy, whether 
material or spiritual, inductive or intui- 
tional. It is, as to its source and its ob- 
jects, supersensuous and supernatural; a 
divine vision in the soul, which looks out 
and upon the things of God, a “ realizing 
light,” and a spiritual demonstration of 
the truth. And because such a vision can 
deal only with spiritual things, so the ob- 
jects of faith must be contemplated as 
exclusively spiritual. In the first verse of 
the eleventh chapter of Hebrews faith is 
defined by naming two of its immediate 
and most important results, both of them 
the direct outcome of its nature as a per- 
ceptive faculty. The objects of the soul’s 
hopes lie beyond the range of the natural 
perceptions; they are, therefore, as to the 
future only “things hoped for,” and as 
to the present they are ‘‘ the things that 
are not seen,” in respect to our natural 
means of gaining knowledge. But be- 
cause faith discerns its objects ina clear 
and steady light, it sees that these spirit- 
ual truths rest upon a solid foundation, 
and thus the hopes begotten by the prom- 
ises of the Gospel, which otherwise must 
be so faint and shadowy, become realized 
to the consciousness as indubitable con- 
vietions. Faith does not create the evi- 
dence upon which its conclusions rest, 
but it detects the reality ot the things that 
are unknown to the serses and not dis- 





covered by the reason, but which, because 


they are seen to be real, assare the soul’s 
largest and most precious hopes. In this 
aspect of the case, faith is much more a 
receptive than effective preperty of the 
soul. Because it is rather quiescent than 
dynamic, it looks out with its quickened 
vision upon the spiritual cosmos, and sim- 
ply confesses the reality of what it per- 
ceives. 

Among the things so revealed to the 
soul, are especially to be considered, God, 
both in his person and in his:relation to 
mankind, and also the soul itself in its 
ethical relations to the divine judgments. 
The divine persons stands forth as the one 
great and infinite reality, almighty, infi- 
nitely holy, and ‘‘of purer eyes than to 
behold iniquity,” over agains§ whom 
stands man in his essential unholiness, 
and therefore out of harmony with divine 
nature and the active operations of his 
administration of man’s affairs. This dis- 
closure of the soul’s unrighteousness is 
its conviction of sin, the realization of its 
guilt, and just amenability to punish- 
ment. But by the same spiritual enlighten- 
ment the soul apprehends God’s gracious 
method for saving men through Christ; it 
sees God in Christ, reconciling the world 
unto himself, and at this point faith rises 
into an active form, aud becomes an ear- 
nest spiritual exercise. The things so per- 
ceived must be laid hold of with a strong 
hand. ‘Christian faith,” says Wesley, *‘is 
not only an assent to the whole Gospel of 
Christ, but also a full reliance upon the 
blood of Christ, . . a@ recumbency 
upon him as our atonement, and our life 
as given for us, and living in us.” As 
faith teaches us what neither sense nor 
reason can teach, bringing also its own 
evidence, and asking, in respect to its les- 
sons, only that its light shall not be 
quenched by unbelief, so also it calls upon 
man, so quickened and illuminated, not 
only to receive the light but also to walk 
in it; to work the works of God, and 
trustfully to take hold upon Christ. 

But of the state of righteousness,through 
faith? Does it imply and rest upon any 
ethical condition of the saved soul? Our 
reading of recent theological literature 
has seemed to detect a lamentable and 
wide-spread departure from the simple 
faith of the Reformers and of the evan- 
gelic teachers of the last century, which 
they had learned from the New Testa- 
ment, and which had been realized in 
their own heart—experience—that our sal- 
vation is wholly of grace, without the law, 
either in character or life. Mr. Cook tells 
us that ‘‘when we yield to him (God) ut- 
terly, he will give us peace, through re- 
generation.” But this does not seem to 
be the order of procedure given in the 
New Testament. There we are taught 
that God ‘‘justifies the ungodly,” and that 
‘being justified by faith ” (not because 
of regeneration) ‘‘we have peace with 
God,” through Christ, although the sal- 
vation of the Gospel is never, as matter of 
fact,separated from the regenerating grace 
of the Spirit; yet the divine order is al- 
ways to place the work of faith foremost, 
with its saving results, the pardon and 
acceptance of the believing sinner—freely 
forgiven and saved by the grace of God 
in Christ Jesus—and not by works of 
righteousness. The faith of our day seems 
to accept Christ‘as the procurer of salva- 
tion, rather than as himself our salvation; 
that we are saved by him rather than in 
him. Men seek to be made righteous 
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that they may be justified by the deeds of 
the law, and while they willingly confess 
their great indebtedness to Christ for what 
they concede that he does, they still expect 
to stand before God in their own ethical 
rectitude, and in a legal sense to be judged 
by the deeds of the law. Luther's fiducia 
is quite another thing than the legalists’ 
jidelius, the one looks Godward, and 
trusts to something beyond one’s self, the 
other turns inward, and seeks out of the 
soul’s own excellencies to obtain the di- 
vine favor. In respect to all such, Paul 
would say: ‘‘I am afraid of you,” and 
‘* having begun in the Spirit, are ye made 
perfect in the flesh?’ It is a very hard 
thing even for the real child of grace to 
continue always to realize the truth of 
the Apostle’s words: ‘‘Ye are complete in 
him,” or to desist from any degree of 
efforts to supplement the all-sufficiency of 
Christ. And while it must be, at all 
times, earnestly insisted upon that ‘‘ they 
who have believed in God shoulg be dili- 
gent to maintain good works,” it would 
be a most dangerous error to expect that 
in any case such works could avail as a 
ground of justification before God. 

It is not for any man to declare what 
must be the processes of the divine judg- 
ment in any case, nor to have an opinion 
on the subject, except as God himself has 
set forth his rules of administration. The 
only way of salvation revealed by him 
is through faith in Christ, for the effective 
exercise of which it is more than inti- 
mated that he must be known as revealed 
inthe Gospel. In respect to all who have 
not been so taught only the most painful 
intimations are given in the Word of God. 
If the ¢laim that seems to be made, 
should be granted, that such as have not 
heard of the ‘historical Christ,” will be 
judged by an ethical standard, and ac- 
cepted or condemned according to per- 
sonal character, the dark prospect respect- 
ing the ‘‘doom of the majority,” would be 
very little mitigated; for ‘‘ holy heathen” 
are not often found outside of the light of 
the Gospel. 

= sain , 


AN OLD SEAPORT TOWN. 


BY NORA PERRY, 


THERE isan old Spanish proverb that 
runs something in this way: *‘ When you 
find a day to be idle, be idle fora day.” To 
the New Englander, who of all Ameri- 
cans I think feels most acutely the wear 
and tear of our nervous American life, 
this proverb comes with a sort of Tanta- 
lus satire. When you find a day to be 
idle. Herein lies the satirical snap, and 
immediately rises to one’s mind that 
smart little jeer that accompanies the fa- 
mous receipt for making hare pie; first 
catch your hare. The New Englander 
must then first catch his day to be idle; and 
this is no easy matter. It happens, how- 
ever, that the wear and tear at last opens 

he way and the day is found, or thrust 

upon one by force of necessity. The next 
hing is to find the place to be idle—where 
one can be idle in every sense of the 
word. Bodily idleness is only half idleness. 
What we want is both body and brain 
idleness, which combination alone brings 
rest and refreshment. To try the usual 
well known gay places of resort, upon the 
coast or in the mountains, is time thrown 
away. You may think yourself far re- 
moved, perhaps, from the flutes and the 
fiddles, and the hundred and one methods 
of working for pleasure, but the flutes 
and the fiddles are in the air, and the 
pleasure-planner’s work will reach you 
wherever in such localities you think to 
hide. No fashionable *‘ resort” has the 
atmosphere of the lotus land, which is the 
desideratum for perfect idleness. Where, 
then, shall we look for it? Where but in 
some old haunt that has had its green gay 
day, and has still its lovers and admirers 
without the riot and racket of new fash- 
ions. 

These haunts are not numerous, but 
they are to be found, and one of them bas 

fame of its own, both from the past and, 
the present, that makes it unique. Whit- 
tier sings melodiously of these 

“—-broken lines of Hampton shore ” 
in his * Wreck of Rivermouth,” and in 
his “‘Hampton Beach” he shows that 
long ago he too found this spell of the 








lotus at Hampton. Not Little Boar’s Head 
or Rye, but Hampton. If they have high 
junketings at gay Rye afew miles away, 
you are not disturbed from your repose at 
Hampton by any rumor thereof. Hamp- 
ton is not quitefifty miles from Boston, 
but.te the Boston’ visitor it’ seems a hun- 
dred mniles away; it is in such contrast in } 
every direction, not only to the city but 
to Massachusetts. As you flash swiftly 
along on the eastern branch of the Boston 
and Maine road, youskirt the branch that 
runs to the gay excursion grounds of the 
Point of Pines, Ocean Spray, ‘and Point 
Shirley. Then straight on through Lynn 
and Salem and Newburyport over long 
stretches of salt meadow, and in an hour 
and a half you areinHampton. The first 
glimpse of the town gives you only the 
inland aspect of hay fields and meadows 
with occasional apple orchards. You get 
little idea of the coast until after a 
half mile or so in the stage-coach 
that meets you at the station, a sudden 
turn to the right gives you a view of a 
long line of blue that for the moment 
seems to you a portion of the sky; a half 
mile further and you see the broad white 
structure of the Boar’s Head hotel, and be- 
low, the curving shores of the beach, and 
if the day is clear, the Rivermouth Rock’s 
that Whittier describes as 


“Rivermouth rocks are fair to see 
By dawn or sunset shone across, 
When the ebb of the sea has left them free 
To dry their fringes of gold-green moss; 


“For there the river comes winding down 
From salt sea meadows and uplands brown, 
And waves on the outer rocks a-foam 
Shout to its waters, * Welcome home.’ ” 

But it is when the tide is higher, and 

the waves break sharply over the famous 

rocks, that one’ gets the full suggestion 
both of the beauty and the danger of 
these ledges, that all boats avoid. 

The next turn of the stage as you ap- 
proach, brings you on the upland and 
before the hotel that is built upon the 
head-land—the head of the boar, which 
from the opposite shore presents the shape 
and aspect of the animal from which it is 
named, so oddly, that one thinks at once 
of the poet’s term, “ grisly,” and the line 


“ Tossing the foam from tusks of stone.” 
But on the spot, one gets nothing of the 
grisly aspect, for there one is above the 
ragged earth and stone formation of the 
frontage that stands out to the sea. 

The headland is seventy feet high, and 
projects toward the sea in what seems 
from the top a curved semicircle. The 
proprietor of the hotel, Colonel Dumas, 
has this surface kept well turfed to the 
very edge of the precipitous sides, and a 
walk from the hotel piazza across this sur- 
face, when taken for the first time, is an 
event not to be forgotten. When fully to 
the front, with hotel and the adjoining 
country well to the rear, the marine view 
is something almost startling. The Isles 
of Shoals, Cape Ann, and Mt. Agamenti- 
eus, are all in sight, and alk about 
and beyond is the limitless line of 
sea. In the first flush of this first ob- 
servation it seems not a little strange 
to the visitor, that Great Boar’s Head 
should ever have yielded the palm of 
popularity to Little Boar’s Head and Rye. 
Some of the older towns-people think 
that this is attributable to the stricter care 
that has been taken at Rye to rule out ob- 
jectionable places, like the petty liquor 
shops. But that does not fully explain 
the matter. It looks to me more likely 
that the superiority of the building sites 
at Little Boar’s Head and at Rye has more 
to do with it. The most desirable situa- 
tion at Great Boar’s Head is occupied by 
the Boar’s Head hotel. The other and 
and smaller hotels and cottages are built 
upon the downward slope, or on the beach 
line, the latter by no means a “ sightly ” 
or picturesque locality, as the formation 
of the shore just back of the beach is 
stony and rocky, making aspecies of up- 
hill barrier which shuts out the view of 
the sea. Rye and Little Boar’s Head offer 
along stretch of uplatid which overlooks 
the sea in something the same way, 
though at a less elevation, that the cliffs 
of Newport overlook the ocean. But no- 
where at Rye, or on the coast of New 
England, so far as I can recall, is there 





such a situation as the plateau upon which 
stands the Boar’s Head hotel, and for this 


m those who love grandeur of scenery 
will continue to prefer this situation to 
its more fashionable neighbors five mailes 
away. 

When forty or fifty years ago, the Great 
Boar was in its hey-day of popularity, 
there was no other hotel upon the New 
Hampshire coast, and vtbid then had 
not begun to build cottages. It is easy to 
see that when’ this necessity arose, the 
long bluffs of Rye and Little Boar were 
given the preference. and I think it is 
quite clear that for this reason, and this 
reason only, the latter places have come 
to thefront more prominently. Rye and 
Little Boar are virtually one and the same, 
so far as the social element goes, and, 
practically, the short, pleasant stroll on 
the plank walk along the bluff makes 
no real separation. 

The Great Boar’s Head ‘‘cottages,” ‘f oc- 
cupied by the owners, are mostly board- 
ing houses. At Rye they are either rented 
or owned by people of wealth from differ- 
ent cities. If, happily. some capitalist 
had at an earlier time come forward and 
set a portion of his millions to the task 
of aiding and improving Nature in the 
way of throwing up an enbankment for 
the cottage line at Great Boar’s Head, the 
result would have been a vast gain in 
every direction. 

The town of Hampton and the sur- 
rounding farming country are charming. 
There is an old atmosphere of repose 
brooding over everything, which, attrac- 
tive as it is to the transient visitor, has in 
it that element of decay which inevitably 
overtakes any place that does not keep 
step with the progress of the time. Fifty 
years ago, when Hampton sent forth from 
her academy such men as Rufus Choate, 
there was a promise of swift growth 
and importance for the town, which 
the years have not fulfilled. The 
academy has been turned into a 
public high school, and though very 
likely the range of studies may be as high, 
perhaps higher, than in the old acade- 
my, the ancient prestige has departed, and 
parents of promising sons will not now be 
likely to send their boys froma distance 
to benefit by its advantages. The genera- 
tion that Choate belonged to has de- 
parted. Visitors here -only a few years 
ago must have met now and then with 
men who could have prefaced many a 
recollection with the magic words ‘*‘ when 
Choate was here.” He wasa mere lad, 
it is true, but even then he must have 
had strongly developed that brilliant fancy 
and power of expression which so little 
time atter made him a marked character 
among his fellows. E. P. Whipple de- 
scribes him in that “‘little time after” as of 
great beauty and of extraordinary fasci- 
nation; and, later still, as delighting in 
solitary strolls about Boston, where he 
would adroitly evade and avoid any 
chance meetings with those who would 
idly break in upon his meditations, 
which were, in reality, his rest 
and recreation. Whipple, delicate, high 
soul that he was, tells how he used to 
meet him upon these strolls, and always 
refrained from interrupting him by look 
or word of recognition, knowing, as he 
modestly put it. that he was in better 
company than he (Whipple) could furnish 
him; and one can easily imagine this soli- 
tary stroller with his Greek poets for com- 
pany, finding the way after his school 
hours to the grand plateau at Boar's Head, 
and drinking in there the stimulating 
inspiration of that magnificent scene. All 
this went to the perfecting of that splen- 
did eloquence which in after years daz- 
zled opposing councsel and captured ob- 
stinate jurymen. 

In still earlier days, Hampton had its 
promises of importance in Church and 
State which were never fully ripened into 
large results. The town ‘ was settled by 
the authority of Massachusetts, and it 
was for many years considered under the 
jurisdiction of that colony,” says a schol- 
arly local historian, Mr. Joseph Dow, 
to whose conversation and manuscript 
records I am indebted for many interest- 
ing facts. 

The same historian says that ‘‘on the 10th 
of August, 1662, a grant was made by tlie 
Council of Plymouth to Sir Ferdinando 
Gorges and Captain John Mason, jointly, 
of all the land lying between the rivers 





Merrimack and Sagadahock, now the An- 
droscoggin, extending back to the great 
lakes and river of Canada. This tract 
was called Laconia, and it was the first 
grant in which the territory of Hampton 
was included.” Later, when the whole 
of New England were eng ged in Indian 
hostilities, the English heir of Captain 
John Mason tried to recover the possession 
of New Hampshire, of which Massachu- 
setts had the government. The Crown 
took the matter up and sent an agent, a 
kinsman of the Mason heir. to Massachu- 
setts to call upon the State to shcw cause 
why she exercised jurisdiction over the 
province. A long wrangle ensued, which 
almost resolved itself into a revolution, 
one indignant Hamptonian, a member of 
the Assembly, preaching rebellion to such 
an extent that he was tried for trea- 
son, and received sentence of death. 
Hampton played a prominent part, not 
only in this protest against the claim of 
the Mason heir, but in the final settlement 
of the question, and the happy adjustment 
of her relations to the Massachusetts col- 
ony, with whom she wag always upon 
amicable terms. But they had no sooner 


-adjusted these matters than they became 


implicated in that terrible delusion—the 
Salem witchcraft. That stern old bigot, 
the author of the ‘“‘Magnalia,” upheld this 
delusion in this fashicn : ; 

“Flashy people may burlesque these 
things, but when hundreds of people, in a 
country where they have as much mother 
wit certainly as the restof mankind, know 
them to be true, nothing but the absurd 
and froward spirit of Sadducism can ques- 
tion them.” 

Whittier has very deftly alluded to the 
old so-called witch ‘‘Goody Cole,” of 
Hampton in his ‘- Wreck of Rivermouth.’ 
In ‘*The Changeling” he tells another 
Hampton story of the old delusion. Peo- 
ple point now at this day to the site of 
the grave where Goody Cole was buried 
with an iron bar over her head, to exor- 
cise the evil spirit which even death was 
not supposed to destroy. If it astonishes 
us to hear of these beliefs in that old time, 
how much more astonishing it is to hear 
middle-aged people now, relate the 
effect that this delusicn had upon their 
fathers. One lady tells me that her mother 
when a young girl slipped a darning- 
needle between the chair and the gown 
of acertain unbidden guest who so late as 
that had the unenviatle witch taint. The 
contact of steel was supposed to bewitch 
the witch, and hold her fast from move- 
ment or evil doing. ‘Sie was sitting 
near the fire,” my entertaining raconteuse 
went on naively, ‘‘and she kept complain- 
ing and complaining of the heat; but she 
never rose and moved away until that 
needle fell !” 

Another story followed, of the lady's 
grandfather, who perceiving the approach 
of this same possessed one, flung his 
hatchet into the ground before her. The 
“witch” harangued and stormed, but 
would not pass on until the hatchet was 
removed from the path! 

*“Oh, I don’t believe in witchcraft, but 
it was queer, wasn’t it?’ my story-teller 
concluded. 

Perhaps in connection with this remnant 
of delusion is the history of the haunted 
house which stands somewhere in the vi- 
cinity of Goody Cole’s grave. This is the 
scene of Whittier’s ballad,‘‘The New.Wife 
and the Old.” But the listeners of to-day 
laugh at the suggestion of fact beneath 
this legend; though sometimes there comes 
to the town, a romantic or sensitive 
youth, ‘‘up” on the psychical reports of 
wonders within wonders, who looks with 
dark significance toward the old man- 
sion, while he quotes that oft-quoted pas- 
sage beginning: 

“There are more things in Heaven and earth, 
Horatio.” ‘ 

While Hampton was thus to the front 
in the witchcraft business, she was by no 
means backward in better work, and fol- 
lowed closely, if she did not lead, Massa- 
chusetts in her church organization. One 
of the first movements, in fact, was to 
secure a minister, and this was at the 
very commencement of the settlement. 
The present organization of Congrega- 
tionalists, is part and parcel of that old 
first church, and this was as early as the 
year 1638. This church is acknowledged | 
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to be the oldest now existing in the State 
of New Hampshire. 

Massachusetts never carried down her 
old names with such close steps as some 
of these old New Hampshire names have 
been carried on from generation to gene- 
ration. The first pastor of this first church 
was the Rev. Stephen Bachelor, an Eng- 
lishman removing to this country in 16382. 
Settling in Hampton in 1638, his descend- 
ants, who are very numerous, are many 
of them at this day residents of Hampton. 

Alittle later the Rev. Timothy Dalton 
was associated with Mr. Bachelor, under 
the odd name of ‘Teacher of the Church.” 
Mr. Dalton is described by a stately old 
writer, as ‘‘ the reverend, grave and gra- 
cious Mr. Dalton.” When he died, at 
eighty four. after twenty-two years of 
ministry, he left to the eurch and town 
of Hampton the property from which as 
late as 1888, and I don’t know but up to 
this date, the ministerial funds of Hamp- 
ton. Hampton Falls and North Hampton 
have been derived. In 1660 the Rev. Sea- 
born Cotton, the eldest son of the famous 
Rev. John Cotton, became an associate 
pastor. Cotton Mather said of him that 
he was ‘“‘esteemed a thorough scholar and 
an able preacher.” 

Seaborn was the eldest son of the Rev. 
John, and received his name from the 
fact of having been born during the 
passage of his parents across the Atlantic. 
Somewhere in the region of 1710 the Rev. 
Nathaniel Gookin became the pastor, and 
during his ministry the first meeting- 
house of any great pretensions was 
erected, the three or four that 
had been previously built being simple 
structures to suit the times. But the 
larger edifice was quite imposing for those 
days. The old records tell us that it was 
sixty feet in length, forty in breadth, and 
twenty-eight in hight, between. Also 
that it had two galleries, one above the 
other. After eighty-nine years, in 1808. 
this house too was removed, to make way 
way for still another. 

One very odd feature about the old 
house was, that in spite of its pretensions 
it had but one pew, and this was for the 
use of the ministe:’s family, the congre- 
gation having to content themselves with 
benches. 

A singular event took place during Mr. 
Gookin’s ministry. On October 29th, 1727, 
he preached a sermon from Ezekiel vii, 
7: ** The day of trouble is near.” During 
his discourse he uttered these words: ‘I 
donot pretend to a gift of foretelling 
things, but the impression that these 
words have made upon my mind in the 
week past is so that I could not 
bend my thoughts to prepare a dis- 
eourse on any other subject, saving that 
on which I discoursed in the forenoon, 
which was something of the same nature. 
I say it being thus, I know not but there 
may be a particular warning designed by 
God of some day of trouble near, perhaps 
to me, perhaps to you, perhaps to all of us.” 

That night, the record says, ‘‘the great 
earthquake of October 29th, 1727, hap- 
pened—a low, rumbling sound was heard 
which soon increased to the loudness of 
thunder, while the houses shook from 
their very foundations, and the tops of 
some of the chimneys were broken off and 
fell to the ground, the sea in the mean 
time roaring in a very unusual manner.” 

Mr. Gookin, it is said, ‘* labored to im- 
prove this event of Providence for the 
spiritual benefit of his people, and his 
labors were richly blessed. Within a few 
months after it occurred large additions 
were made to the church.” 

To be the wife of a favorite preacher in 
those days was to inherit evidently very 
material benefits; for when the Rev. Mr. 
Gookin died, at the age of forty-eight, the 
town agreed to give his widow £80 a year, 
to furnish her with the keeping of three 
cows and a horse, summer and winter, 
and to give her fifteen cords of wood per 
annum. They built, at the same time, a 
house and barn for her use, All this was 
said to have been done not only as a me- 
mento of love to Mr. Gookin, but out of 
‘their high regard to the worth of his 
widow.” Whether the fact of Mrs. Goo- 
kin’s being tie daughter of her husband’s 
predecessor, the Rev. John Cotton, had 
something to do with this bountiful pro- 
vision, does not transpire. 





The prosperous progress of Hampton 
seems to have gone on until about 1838, 
when it began to show those symptoms 
of stagnation which always precede 
retrogression. Uptothat time it was a 
growing power in thestate politically and 
educationally. Gradually this power has 
declined; and while other towns in New 
Hampshire, that in those earlier days 
were scarcely heard of, have risen to 
wealth and importance, Hampton has 
simply subsided into a slow farming com- 
munity, with few interests and advan- 
tages beyond. Whether like Newport, 
Rhode Island, it will rise again into a 
new and different eminence, through its 
watering-place advantages, remains to be 
seen. With its belt of beaches, its superb 
bluffs and its delightful air, which never 
has the sudden, sharp chill of the north 
shores near Boston—the prevailing winds 
in summer being from the-west and 
south—it seems to offer every inducement 
to the city dweller in search of a home, 
uniting the attractions of both sea and 
country. If the enterprising capitalist 
should some day come forward to adver- 
tise and develop the resources of the 
country, Hampton may yet fairly rival 
Rhode Island’s famous resort. When 
that day arrives we shall bid good-bye to 
the atmoephere of the lotus. But I fancy it 
isa ‘‘ far cry” to that time, though no one 
can prophecy of the sudden turns of 
popular favor, and where the star of water- 
ing place empire points the way. 
HAMPTON, N. H. 





CIVILIZATION IN ALASKA. 


BY PROF. THOMAS MEEHAN. 


In the issue of August 11th, Professor 
Wright has a paper on the Government 
of Alaska. From a visit I made a few 
years ago, I am strongly interested in all 
that relates to the territory. I followed 
eagerly his catalogue of troubles, as I had 
also noted them, and hoped for remedy at 
the end; but no remedy is proposed. The 
paper is simply ‘‘ to create a proper public 
sentiment respecting it.” 

Now the result of my study of the 
Alaska question was that the difficulties 
there are mainly religious ones, and the 
‘* public sentiment ” that should be created 
is that more intelligent missionary work 
ought to be employed. It will be years 
before many white men will settle there. 
The proper course is to civilize the na- 
tives, make full citizens of them, and re- 
mand to them the duty of governing the 
territory. This is a very easy thing to do, 
provided the work isin proper hands, The 
Alaska Indian line of thought—religious 
thought included—approaches our line of 
thought more nearly than do those of In- 
dians generally. They admire the white 
man and his ways, and are ready to fall 
in with his views on very slight encour- 
agement. Their religious nature is 
stronger than in most Indian races, and I 
am sure that the troubles we find could 
be in a great measure removed if the 
same practical judgment was brought to 
bear on the question of conversion that 
the early Church displayed in its contests 
with heathenism. 

I have not been able to find any intelli- 
gent account of the religion of the Alaska 
Indians. From my own limited opportu- 
nities, Il am yet satisfied that much that 
has been written is little more than bur- 
lesque. For my purpose to-day, I will 
only note that they place great value on 
self-sacrifice for the good of others. Those 
who die in defense of their friends, of their 
homes, of their tribes, go directly to 
Heaven. Their heaven is an interesting 
place, but its description is out of place 
here; but we see in this religious senti- 
ment a powerful inducement to fight 
against every wrong, real or supposed, on 
the part of those who come among them, 
My young son, a seventeen year lad, who 
was with me, was once in great danger, as 
I afterward learned from a friendly half- 
breed, though ignorantly treading on 
what was purely a religious sentiment. 
The incident was afterward ridiculed at 
the expense of those ‘‘silly Indians” by 
my white companions, wholly ignoring 
how thoroughly ‘‘ mere sentiment ” rules 
the world. The mere ‘‘sentimental” 





glance at the flag of one’s country has 
done more for patriotism than tons of 






gun-powder, and the sight of the crucified 
Saviour borne on the banners of Spanish 
padres had undoubtedly as much influence 
in bending the knees of South American 
natives, as the swords of the conquerors. 
Besiies Heaven, they have an interme- 
diate place, strongly suggestive of the 
Purgatory of the Roman Catholic. The 
spirits in Heaven spend the better part of 
their time, not in selfish enjoyment, but 
in the endeavor to aid those in the inter- 
mediate place to come up to them; and 
much of the religious work of those still 
iu the flesh is directed to the same end— 
just as masses are said among a por- 
tion of our people, to help the spirits of 
their departed friends. . opportunities 
do not make me feel sure that I have 
everything strictly correct, but in the 
main it is their faith. 

We will now take, as an illustration, 
the Killisnoo incident, related by your 
correspondent. It occurred a little before 
my visit, and I took pains to get to the 
bottom of it. I believe the Indian was 
killed on the gun-boat by the accidental 
bursting of agun. When an Indian dies 
it is, by their religious creed, incumbent 
on the Indians to take steps to help him 
on through—we will call it Purgatury—to 
Heaven. This Purgatory is believed to 
be an intensely cold place. Sacrifice by 
fire is regarded as extremely helpful. But 
sacrificing that which does not cost them 
anything is not their idea of sacrifice, 
They really sacrifice that which is to them 
their greatest blessing—blankets. The 
blanket is their measure of all values. 
They bargain with you, not forso many 
dollars but for so many blankets, and if 
they are describing the wealth of some 
neighbor, they tell you he owns ‘“‘so many 
blankets.” They tear blankets and burn 
them to help along the spirits of the de- 
parted friend. Their laws require that 
those who cause the death of the friend, 
accidentally or otherwise, should bear the 
expense of blankets. They sent to the 
commander of the vessel for the blankets. 
We can understand that the commander 
refused. They caught a sailor on shore, 
and sent word they would hold him till 
the blankets were forth-coming, and, in 
reply, the commander ‘‘moved at once on 
their works” and shelled their village. A 
more heart-rending sight than this same 
shelled village I have seldom seen. The 
men with their wives and little ones sat 
on the snow-clad hills around, and wit- 
nessed its destruction—their homes de- 
stroyed for obstinancy, as the commander 
believed, and perhaps your correspondent 
believes, but as these poor people believed 
for their faithful adherence to a sacred 
religious principle. Your correspondent 
is thankful they were ‘‘ brought to see the 
equities” in the case, deliver up the man, 
and abandon their cause. Do they see 
the ‘‘equity”? Havethey not cause rather 
to hate the white man? We want the 
missionary, not the gold-laced cap, to 
labor there. 

And what about the missionaries? I 
met some admirable men and women who 
were successful; I met some admirable 
men and women who had really made 
enormous sacrifices to benefit these peo- 
ple, who were wholly unfitted for the 
work by reason of hide-bound minds; and 
I met men—no women that I remember— 
who never ought to have been sent into 
such a field. One I met who had a rare 
mineral that I recognized. ‘‘ Yes,” he re- 
marked, ‘“‘I know. An Indian had it 
who did not know the value of it. I got 
him to let me bave it for a silver dollar. 
When I get to Portland I expect to get 
twenty dollars for it.” There was no 
harm in this, but somehow I could not 
help noting that the Indians in his charge 
were ‘‘no good.” Another whom I metI 
had known of incidentally in former years 
as a mechanic at rather low wages, though 
we never met personally. Referring to this 
he observed: ‘‘I could hardly make out 
at my trade. ButI joined church (I am 
using his exact language) and finally got 
here, where I have to stay for (I think 
three) years, and I get double what I 
could have made at my trade.” I did not 
meet this gentleman at his mission. I 
cannot speak of his success in converting 
the Indians. 


work that led me to conclude that it was 
missionaries, and not soldiers, sailors, 
judges, or bailiffs that were needed to gov- 
ern Alaska—or rather not needed so 
much—for I believe I was as instrumental 
as any one in getting the present Govern- 
ment for Alaska. This man was Duncan, 
at Metahkatla. This is not properly in 
Alaska, but in British Columbia, being 
separated strictly from our territory by a 
narrow inlet of the sea. Still it is Alaska 
Indian treatment all the same. Duncan 
had been, I think, about twenty years 
with them. He left home behind him to 
follow his Master. Every thought, every 
act, was in’ the Indians’ interest. He has 
no property now but what he considers 
belongs to the settlement. I forget how 
many houses there were in this town, but 
the population was 1,100. These houses 
were like ours, but the rooms were 


larger. They had gardens in front 
of them, like our suburban gar- 
dens. 


Streets were graded. and they 
had sidewalks formed by poles side by 
side like our corduroy swamp roads. Dun- 
can had taught them how to build houses. 
They get a good deal of silver by trade 
with the white man. They had a savings 
bank, something like our building socie- 
ties, and the houses were built by drawing 
on the bank. They had a canning factory 
for salmon ; they made their own cans, 
I think printed their own canning labels, 
though just now Iam not sure of this; 
had a blacksmith shop, where they made 
all their own machinery; a furniture fac- 
tory, where furniture as good as ours 
was made; a brick yard, saw mill, 
woolen blanket and shawl factory; 
indeed, most of the arts of civilized 
life in our villages were there. They had 
just received a telephone, which was a 
source of amazement to them. The 
church, wholly built by them from de- 
signs by Duncan, was a very beautiful 
building, made of the arbor vite of 
that region, which gave out a constant 
odor that reminded me of the incense- 
laden atmosphere of some of cur Cathe- 
lic cathedrals. I cannot express how 
much my sympathies were excited by the 
wonderful work of these wild Indians—all 
done without the slightest knowledge of, 
or intercourse with white people, except 
as Duncan, from a study of encyclopx- 
dias, as he told me, had chiefly taught 
them. My expenses had been more than 
I expected, but when the “‘ missionary 
box,” so essential to a complete church 
outfit, came in sight, my fingers could not 
keep from handling a national bank- 
note. On second thought I concluded the 
money would do more good by being in- 
vested in shawls, which the Indian girls 
had made from the wool of the mountain 
sheep. Ibought a number at $2.50 each, 
and I believe the exhibit I have from time 
to time made of these articles of Indian 
industry have materially aided the Indian 
cause. 

But Duncan, wondering what would be- 
comé of them after his decease, taught 
them to govern themselves. All over a 
certain age—I think forty-five or fifty— 
form a sort of select council, all below 
these to a certain age might be called a 
common council. Duncan is asort of gen- 
eral adviser. Then they have a commit- 
tee on the ‘‘guest-house,” which is a pow- 
erful agent in missionary work. This is 
an extensive suite of buildings in which 
all wild Indians are entertained when 
they visit for the purpose of trade or other- 
wise. Here the family arrangements are 
made in a ‘‘transition state.” In the reg- 
ular Indian lodges the fire is in the center, 
the smoke finds its way out in a hole in 
the roof, through a hole in the doorway, 
or as best it can. In this ‘‘guest-house” 
the fire is still on the floor, butasheet-iron 
funnel spreads out over it, upand through 
which the smoke draws. In the regular 
Indian lodges, all lie down to sleep in 
their bear-skins, or blankets, in the one 
room—often in elevated shelves around 
the reom, like berths in a ship’s cabin; 
but in this transition ‘‘ guest-house” the 
arrangements are about the same, but each 
bed is divided as in a separate room, 80 
that civilized family life is thus gently en- 
tered upon. The underlying idea is that 
they shall gradually see that our life is 








But I. met with one man who was a 
success, and it was a view of this man’s 


better than theirs. 
The liquor question bothered Duncan 
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more than any thing else, as it does good 
men everywhere. The Indians were will- 
ing he should abolish its use, but he pre- 
ferred that they should do it from con- 
viction and not from law. A keg of 
whisky was obtained, and scattered over 
the grass, mn the presence of the young. 
It burned up all the herbage. The young 
were therrtold by the President of the ‘‘Se- 
lect Council” that just as it burned the 
grass it would burn them if they drank it. 
This ‘‘festival” takes place about once a 
year. Duncan said since this was inau- 
gurated wholly by them, he had no trou- 
ble whatever on the liquor question. It 
was often brought in,and an endeavor to 
smuggle it around as in other communi- 
ties, bus when seized was used to ‘“‘burn 
the grass” in the illustrated lectures. 
They have no disposition to make Hoo- 
chinoo,and the repressive meaurses against 
the introduction of sugar, as suggested by 
Professor Wright, are wholly unnecessary. 
If they had no whisky ready made, nor 
sugar to make Horchinoo from, it would 
not take long to discover that they could 
get all the spirit they wanted from ‘‘malt- 
ing’ the seeds of Elymus Arenarius, a 
grass closely allied to rye, and which 
grows in the greatest abundance all around 
the coast. Repression aside from convic- 
tion amounts to little there. In my ram- 
bles I much enjoyed a talk with one Cap- 
tain Crittenden, whom I accidentally ran 
against in an Indian settlement. He had 
been inthe Rebel army, but, disgusted 
with the surrender in which he desired to 
have nopart, he cast his lot where the 
Union flag should not cover him. He had 
been since with the Alaska Indians, 
though the Union flag eventually found 
him out. ‘‘ The Indians,” said he, *‘ do 
not kill people for fun. It is a mistake to 
suppose that they are naturally cruel or 
vicious. If you can make them believe 
that your life is more profitable to them 
than your death, your life is safer than in 
Philadelphia or New York. If you can 
make them believe that your system and 
your ways, your religion and your 
government, are better than theirs, they 
will take them and thank you for them. 
If you cannot do this, they will not and 
ought not. I send to the East whenever 
I get a chance for garden-seeds. Indians 
come and see my cabbage, potatoes, and 
so forth, and feel they have learned some- 
thing, and go away pleased. I give them 
potatoes for seed. They take them hun- 
dreds of miles and plant them, and bring 
me back some in their canoes the next 
year to show me that they were thankful 
for what I did. I could go all over 
Alaska, and continue going all my life. 
They would never harm me. They know 
Iam of more use to them living than 
dead.” 

Will any one object to giving the 
Indian the full right of citizenship en- 
joyed by the white man? Duncan’s Met- 
abkatla Indians can scarcely be distin- 
guished from white men. They are a 
trifle browner in the skin, that is all. 
They are to allintents and purposes as we, 
and have precisely the same hopes and 
aspirations. Why not condition citizen- 
ship to such achievements and then let 
these people govern themselves? We 
cannot always repeat things just as they 
have happened. Duncans are not born 
every day. Still I would have public 
attention turned in this direction rather 
than to the repressive measures implied 
by that thing we call ‘‘ Government.” 

GERMANTOWN, PENN. 

acetals 


CHRIST'S RESURRECTION. 


BY SAMUEL T, SPEAR, D.D. 


Jesus, prior to his death, had several 
times predicted his resurrection,or the res- 
toration of life to his dead body, on “ the 
third day” after his death. Counting Friday, 
the day on which he died, as one of these 
days, and Saturday as the second day, 
during the whole of which his body was 
in the tomb, we have then Sunday, or the 
first day of the Jewish week, as “the 
third day” on which he was to rise and 
did rise from the dead. 

The chief priests and Pharisees had, on 
Friday, placed a military watch over the 
sepulchre, in order to make it impossible 
for his disciples clandestinely to remove 





the body of Jesus therefrom, and then 
pretend to a resurrection which had not 
really occurred. This, while destroying 
all opportunity for such a pretense, and to 
them seeming a wise precaution, did not 
prevent the fulfillment of his own proph- 
ecy, by the power of God. The resur- 
rection, as he had predicted, did take 
place very early in the morning of “‘ the 
third day.” It is estimated that this 
event occurred about thirty-six hours 
after the body of Jesus was laid in the 
tomb of Joseph of Arimathea. 

Matthew describes as follows, the cir- 
cumstances immediately attending this 
event: ‘*An@, behold, there was a 
great earthquake, for the angel of the 
Lord descended from Heaven, and came 
and rolled back the stone from the door, 
and sat upon it. His countenance was 
like lightning, and his raiment white as 
snow; and for fear of him the keepers did 
shake and became as dead men.” Mat- 
thew also says that ‘‘some of the watch 
came into the city, and showed unto the 
the chief priests all the things that were 
done”; and that when these priests ‘‘were 
assembled with the elders, and had taken 
counsel, they gave large money unto the 
soldiers, saying, Say ye, his disciples 
came by night and stole him away while 
we slept; and if this come to the governor 
we will persuade him, and secure you.” 
Matthew adds: ‘‘ So they took the money, 
and did as they were taught; and this 
saying iscommonly reported among the 
Jews until this day,” or the time when he 
wrote his Gospel. 

1. Frrst APPEARANCE OF JESUS.— Mary 
Magdalene, Mary the mother of James 
and Joses, Salome the wife of Zebedee and 
mother of James and John, Joanna the 
wife of Chuza, Herod's steward, and cer- 
tain other women not specified by name, 
having prepared sweet spices with which 
to anoint the body of Jesus, came to the 
sepulchre ‘‘ very early in the morning” of 
of the first day of the week, while “‘ it was 
yet dark,” expecting to find his body there 
and intending to pay this tribute of affec- 
tion to his memory. Not knowing what 
had occurred, ‘‘they said among them- 
selves, Who shall roll us away the stone 
from the door of the sepulchre?” Coming 
to the place, finding the stone already 
rolled away, and entering into the sepul- 
chre, they ‘‘ found not the body of the 
Lord Jesus” there. These women, how- 
ever, had a vision of angels, by whom 
they were informed that Jesus had risen 
from the dead, and directed to communi- 
cate this fact to his disciples. Matthew 
says that ‘‘they departed quickly from 
the sepulcbre with fear and great joy, and 
did run to bring his disciples word.” 

John, in his Gospel, speaks of Mary 
Magdalene in particular as visiting the 
sepulchre on the first day of the week 
‘*when it was yet dark,” and makes no 
mention of the other women who came 
with her, as stated by the other evangel- 
ists. Mark says in regard to this Mary 
Magdalene: ‘‘ Now when Jesus was risen 
early, the first day of the week, he ap- 
peared first to Mary Magdalene, out of 
whom he had cast seven devils.” This 
Mary then, according to this statement, 
was the first person who saw Jesus after 
his resurrection. 

It appears from John’s statement that 
as soon as Mary discovered that the body 
of Jesus was not in the sepulchre, she ran 
and came to Peter and John, and said to 
them: ‘* They have taken away the Lord 
out of the sepulchre, and we know not 
where they have laid him.” This implies 
that she was not then aware of the fact 
that Jesus was actually risen from the 
dead, and that she left the sepulchre be- 
fore the angelic communication to the 
other women in relation to the resurrec- 
tion of Jesus. Acting upon the informa- 
tion given by Mary, Peter and John at 
once came to the sepulchre, went into it, 
and, while there, saw the linen clothes 
and the napkin used in the burial. of 
Jesus, and also saw, as stated by her, that 
his body was not there. They speedily 


departed, wondering “‘ at that which was 
come to pass,” not then understanding 
the Scripture that Jesus ‘* must rise again 
from the dead.” 

Mary Magdalene, as it would seem, 
after the departure of Peter and John, and 
also-of the other women, from the sepul- 





chrf, returned again alone; and it was 
then and there that she saw the risen 
Jesus, asdescribed in the Gospel of John, 
and declared by Mark to be his first ap- 
pearance after his resurrection. Her first 
vision was that of ‘‘two angels in white, 
sitting, the one at the head, and the other 
at the feet, where the body of Jesus had 
lain,” who said to her: ‘‘ Woman, whv 
weepest thou?” She answered: ‘‘ Because 
they have taken away my Lord, and I 
know not where they have laid him.” 
Her next vision was that of Jesus himself, 
whom she saw ‘‘standing,” as ‘‘she 
turned herself back,” but whom she did 
not recognize as Jesus, and who said to 
her: ‘Woman, why weepest thou? Whom 
seekest thou?’ Mary supposing him to 
be the gardener replied: ‘‘Sir, if thou 
have borne him hence, tell me where thou 
hast laid him, and I will take him away.” 
At that moment Jesus simply said, 
‘* Mary,” and instantly she recognized 
him as her risen Lord, and exclaimed, 
‘‘Rabboni, which is to say, Master.” 
Jesus then said to her: ‘‘Touch me not, 
for Iam not yet ascended to my Father, 
but go to my brethren and say unto them, 
I ascend unto my Father and your 
Father, and to my God and your God.” 
Mary then went and ‘told the disciples 
that she had seen the Lord, and that he 
had spoken these things unto her.” Mark 
says: ‘‘ And when they had heard that he 
was alive, and had been seen of her, they 
believed not.” 

2. SECOND APPEARANCE OF JESUS.—We 
learn from Matthew that, while the other 
women who cameto the sepulchre were 
going to tell the disciples what the angels 
had said to them, Jesus met them say- 
ing ‘All hail.” These women ‘‘ came 
and held him by the feet, and worshiped 
him.” Jesus then said to them: ‘* Be not 
afraid; go tell my brethren, that they go 
into Galilee, and there shall they see me.” 

8. THIRD APPEARANCE OF JESUS.—On 
the same day at a later period, Jesus 
seems to have appeared to Peter. Paul, 
in the fifteenth chapter of his First Epistle 
to the Corinthians, says that Jesus ‘‘ was 
seen of Cephas,” meaning Peter. Luke in 
his Gospel, referring to the two disciples 
with whom he conversed in the afternoon 
of the resurrection day, while they were 
going to the village of Emmaus, says: 
‘* And they rose up the same hour, and 
returned to Jerusalem, and found the 
eleven gathered together, and them that 
were with them, saying, The Lord is 
risen indeed, and hath appeared to 
Simon.” This is doubtless the appearanve 
referred to by Paul. The eleven, of 
whom Peter was one, were assembled 
together, and conversing about the resur- 
rection of Jesus in the early morning of 
that day ; and Peter had undoubtedly told 
his brethren of his appearance to him, 
thus adding his testimony to that of the 
women who had seen him et an earlier 
period of the day. 

4. FouRTH APPEARANCE OF JESUS.—This 
appearance, to which Mark simply al- 
ludes, but which Luke describes in detail, 
was to the two disciples who, toward 
evening of the same day, were going to 
the village of Emmaus. As they were 
walking and talking about his crucifixion, 
*« Jesus himself drew near, and went with 
them.” Itis said that ‘‘ their eyes were 
holden that they should not know him.” 
He explained to them the Scripture pre- 
dictions in regard to Christ. When they 
drew nigh to the villa,e whither they 
were going, they said to him: ‘ Abide 
with us, for it is toward evening, and the 
day is far spent.” He accepted their invi- 
tation, and it ‘‘came to pass as he sat at 
meat with them, he took bread and 
blessed it, and brake, and gave unto them. 
And their eyes were opened, and they 
knew him; and he vanished from their 
sight. And they said one to another, Did 
not our hearts burn within us, while he 
talked with us by the way, and while he 
opened to us the Scriptures?’ They im- 
mediately returned to Jerusalem, and told 
the disciples ‘‘ what things were done in 
the way, and how he was known of them 
in breaking of bread.” 

5. FirtH APPEARANCE OF JEsUS.— While 
these two disciples were speaking to the 
eleven, with the exception of Thomas, who 
was not present, ‘‘Jesus himself,” as Luke 
says, ‘“‘stood in the midet of them, and 





saith unto them, Peace be unto you.” They 
‘were terrified and affrighted, and sup- 
posed that they had seen a spirit.” Having 
fully identified himself to them, and hav- 
ing opened their understandings that 
they might understand the Scriptures, he 
said to them: ‘‘ Thus it is written, and 
thus it behooved Christ to suffer, and to 
rise from the dead the third day, and that 
repentance and remission of sins should 
be preached in his name among all na- 
tions, beginning at Jerusalem. And ye 
are witnesses of these things. And be- 
hold, I send the promise of my Father 
upon you; but tarry yein the city of Je- 
tusalem until ye be endued with power 
from on high.” John says that he also 
said, ‘‘As my Father hath sent me, even so 
sendI you.” Mark tells us that he re- 
buked them, “‘because they believed not 
them which had seen him after he was 
risen.” 

Thomas not being present at this inter- 
view of Jesus with his disciples, they told 
him that they had ‘‘seen the Lord”; and 
he replied: ‘‘Except I shall see in his hands 
the print of the nails, and put my finger 
into the print of the nails and thrust my 
hand into his side, I will not believe.” He 
demanded the evidence of his own senses 
to the fact of resurrection. 

6. SIXTH APPEARANCE OF JESUS.—We 
learn from the Gospel of John that, ‘‘after 
eight days again” the disciples of Jesus 
“were within,”and Thomas was with 
them, and that Jesus appeared again in the 
midst of them and said: ‘‘Peace be unto 
you.” Turning his attention specially to 
Thomas, he said to him: ‘‘Reach hither thy 
finger, and behold my hands, and reach 
hither thy hand and thrust it into 
my side; and bo not faithless, but believ- 
ing.” Thomas, at once recognizing him as 
the risen Saviour, exclaimed: ‘‘My Lord 
and my God!” Jesus then said to him: 
“Thomas, because thou hast seen me, thou 
hast believed; blessed are they that have 
not seen, and yet have believed.” This 
appearance occurred at Jerusalem. 

7. SEVENTH APPEARANCE OF JESUS.— 
John also informs us that ‘“‘after these 
things, Jesus showed himself again to his 
disciples at the sea of Tiberias—namely to 
Peter, Thomas, Nathanael, the two sons of 
Zebedee, and two other disciples not men- 
tioned by name, making seven in all. It 
was on this occasion that he put to Peter 
that personal and searching questivn: 
‘*Lovest thou me?” Herepeated it three 
times,and each time Peter affirmed his 
love, finally saying: ‘* Lord, thou knowest 
all things: thou knowest that I love thee.” 

8. EIGHTH APPEARANCE OF JESUS.— This 
appearance is mentioned only by Matthew, 
and of it he says: ‘‘Then the eleven disci- 
ples went away into Galilee, into a moun- 
tain where Jesus had appointed. And 
when they saw him they worshiped him; 
but some doubted. And Jesus came and 
spake unto them saying, All power is 
given unto me in Heaven and in earth. 
Go ye, therefore,and teach all nations, 
baptizing them in the name of the Father, 
and of the Son,and of the Holy Ghost; 
teaching them to observe all things what- 
soever I have commanded you; and, lo, I 
am with you always, even unto the end 
of the world, Amen.” 

9. NINTH APPEARANCE OF JESUS.—This 
appearance, of which the Evangelists 
make no mention, is thus stated by Paul 
in the fifteenth chapter of his First Evistle 
tothe Corinthians: ‘‘And after that he 
was seen of above five hundred brethren 
at one time, of whom the greater part re- 
main unto this present, but some are 
fallen asleep.” This was after he had been 
seen by Peter and by the disciples at Jeru- 
salem. Wherethis occurred the apostle 
does not say. He simply says that it did 
occur. Some think that it was in con- 
nection with his appearance to his disci- 
ples in the mountain in Galilee. 

10. TENTH APPEARANCE OF JESUS.—No 
reference is made to this appearance by 
the Evangelists. Paul, however, in the 
fifteenth chapter of his First Epistle to the 
Corinthians, thus speaks of it: ‘After 
that”—namely, after the appearance to 
above five hundred brethren at one time— 
‘che was seen of James.” This clearly 
means that Jesus appeared to James when 
alone, and not in connection with the 
other disciples. 

11, ELEVENTH APPEARANCE OF JESUS.— 
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This appearance was to the apostles at the 
time of the ascension of Jesus, as stated 
in the first chapter of the Book of Acts. 
The record there given refers to ‘the 
apostles whom he had chosen, and then 
proceeds as follows: ‘‘To whom he showed 
himself*alive after his passion by many 
infallible proofs, being seen of them forty 
days, and speaking of the things pertam- 
ing to the kingdom of God, and being as- 
sembled together with them, commanded 
them that they should not depart from 
Jerusalem, but wait for the promise of 
the Father, which saith he, ye have heard 
of me. For John truly baptized with 
water; but ye shall be baptized with the 
Holy Ghost not many days hence. " 
Ye shall receive power, after that the 
Holy Ghost is come upon you; and ye shall 
be witnesses unto me, both in Jerusalem, 
and in all Judea, and in Samaria, and un- 
to the uttermost part of the earth.” The 
inspired writer adds that ‘“‘when he had 
spoken these things” the ascension into 
Heaven occurred. 

12. TWELFTH APPEARANCE OF J ESUS.— 
This appearance was to Saul of Tarsus, 
after the ascension of Jesus into Heaven, 
and while Saul was on his way to Damas- 
cus. The apostle,in the fifteenth chap- 
ter of his First Epistle to the Corinthians, 
thus speaks of it: ‘‘ And last of all, he 
was seen of me also, as of cne born out 
of due time.” In the ninth chapter of 
Acts we have a record of this appearance. 
We find also in the twenty-second chap- 
ter a reference toit in a speech which the 
apostle made to the Jews, and,in the 
twenty-sixth chapter, a description of the 
scene in thespeech which Paul made to 
Agrippa. It was in this way that he ac- 
counted for his conversion from Judaism 
to Christianity. 

Such, then, are the several recorded ap- 
pearances of Jesus in which he showed 
himself alive after his death, especially 
to the apostles. He convinced them that 
he had risen from the dead, re-established 
the faith and hope in him which were 
blasted at the time of his death, freely 
conversed with them at sundry times, 
continued to doso for a period of furty 
days, and enabled them from their own 
personal knowledge to testify to the fact 
of his resurrection. There may have been 
and probabiy were other appearances of 
Jesus to these apostles, in which he talked 
with them about the things pertaining to 
the kingdom of God, and gave them in- 
struction in regard to their future work. 
A sufficient number of these appearances 
is recorded to show that God had set his 
seal to the ministry of Jesus by his res- 
urrection from the dead. 

The apostles, in their subsequent preach- 
ing, placed a special emphasis on the fact 
of Christ’s resurrection. Thus Peter on 
the day of Pentecost said to the Jews: 
‘* This Jesus”—namely, the Jesus whom 
they had crucified—** hath God raised up, 
whereof we all are witnesses” He ex- 
plained the marvelous scenes of that mem- 
orable day, as resulting from the resur- 
rection and ascension of Jesus into 
Heaven. So, also, in his First Epistle, he 
says: ‘‘ Blessed be the God and Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ which, accord- 
ing to his abundant mercy, hath begotten 
us again unto a lively hope by the resur- 
rectionof Jesus Christ fromthe dead.” 
But for that resurrection no such hope 
would have existed in his mind. 

Paul told the Athenians that God ‘‘hath 
appointed a day, in the which he will 
judge the world in righteousness by that 
man whom he hath ordained, whereof he 
hath given assurance unto all men in that 
he hath raised him from the dead.” In 
his First Epistle to the Corinthians, he 
makes the resurrection of Carist a cardi- 
nal point in the Gospel system. He says: 
‘And if Christ be not risen, then is our 
preaching vain, and your faith is also 
vain. Yea, and we are found false wit- 
nesses of God, because we have testified 
of God that he raised up Christ.” ‘But 
now is Christ risen, and become the first- 
fruits of them that slept.” So, also, the 
same apostle, in the first chapter of his 
Epistle to the Romans, speaks of Christ as 
being “‘declared to be the Son of God 
with power, according to the Spirit of 
holiness {in his higher or divine nature], 
by the resurrection from the dead.” He 
himself taught that, though he was “ of 





the seed of David according to the flesh” 
[or in his human nature], he was, never- 
theless, ‘‘ the Son of God” in a sense that 
implied his divinity; and Paul, in writing 
to the Romans, says that his resurrection 
from the dead is God’s supernatural at- 
testation to the truth of this teaching. 
The fact of such a resurrection was thor- 
oughly settled in the minds of the apos- 
tles. They did not witness the scene; but 
they saw him and conversed with him 
afterward, and fully recognized him as 
their risen Lord, and, moreover, placed 
the fact in most important relations. 

The Christianity taught in the Bible is 
in part a Christianity of facts, and not a 
mere mass of abstract speculations, 
whether true or false. It has an histori- 
cal basis relating to a person who once 
appeared in our world; and that person is 
Jesus of Nazareth, the record of whose 
life on earth is given in the four Gospels. 
The fundamental propositions in regard to 
this Jesus are these: 1. That he was and 
is the Messiah predicted in the Old Testa- 
ment Scriptures. 2, That he conducted a 
public ministry among the Jewish people, 
teaching them and working miracles, as 
reported in the Gospel narrative. 3. That 
he died on the cross as the Messiah and 
Saviour of sinners. 4. That on the third 
day he rose from the dead. 5. That forty 
days thereafter, during which he showed 
himself to his apostles by ‘‘ many infalli- 
ble proofs” of his resurrection, he as- 
cended into Heaven, and ** sat down at the 
right hand of the Majesty on high.” 

These facts, in the record which God 
has been pleased to give of his Son, belong 
to Christianity, as a religious system, and 
are to be accepted by faith. Detach the 
system of Gospel Salvation from them, 
and the result would be that we should 
have no such system, and no Lord Jesus 
Christ on whom to build our hopes. 
Christianity, without an historic Christ in 
it as set forth in the Gospel narrative, is 
simply afable. Christianity, with such a 
Christ ‘in it, is ‘‘the power of God unto 
salvation to every one that believeth.” 
He himself, in what he said, did, and 
suffered, is the whole of it; and his resur- 
rection from the dead is a vital part of 
that whole. Take this fact away, and the 
Christ of the Bible, the Christ whom Paul 
preached, and in whom he believed, at 
once disappears. 
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GAME PRESERVING IN BRITAIN 
AND ITS EFFECTS. 


BY JAMES H. PARK. 





THE love of wild sports is a deep-seated 
instinct in man strongly inherited through 
the ages from ancestors who lived by the 
chase; and how general this mode of life 
must have been is best evidenced by the 
readiness with which so many men revert 
to it wherever the passion finds encour- 
agement, even among those whose ances- 
try for generations have led plodding, 
working lives. The passion seems to de- 
velop as readily in peasant as in prince, 
in miner or mechanic as in squire or lord, 
and there are many instances in which 
the sons of staid-going parents develop 
such a bent in this way that they cannot 
be induced to follow any employment ex- 
cept in connection with dog and gun, or 
it may be fishing-rod. In no country is 
this more readily seen than in the United 
States, where so many men who have 
been brought up in the bonds of the Old 
World find themselves free to gratify the 
latent passion. Oddly enough the favored 
class in Britain has very little patience 
with their less favored fellows having any 
such tastes. What the squire in his own 
case deems an ennobling pursuit he 
counts as thoroughly mischievous in that 
of poorer men, and there is no criminal 
whom the sporting aristocracy of Britain 
so heartily denounces as the ‘low 
poacher.” It is true that sporting gentle- 
men claim bird and beast as their private 
property, but it is as true that the larger 
outside world does not recognize wild 
animals as the property of any individual, 
and despite the centuries during which 
the game laws of Britain have been fos- 
tered, her people cannot be induced to 
believe that it is a crime to hunt a hare or 
knock over a grouse upon the moor, ani- 
mals which may be claimed one day by 





one man and the next by any other over 
whose property they may fly or run. In- 
deed, the prevalence of the feeling that 
game is not private property is counted 
by many men as strong evidence in itself 
against the soundness of the game laws, 
and certainly leads many to transgression. 
There can be no doubt that in this con- 
nection our game laws have always been 
demoralizing and a curse to communi- 
ties. Men and boys believing them unjust, 


-and under strong temptations, begin by 


slight transgressions, are caught and pun- 
ished—vunjustly as they think—but being 
openly punished, their self-respect as well 
as their respect for laws in general, gets 
such a shock, that gradually becoming 
hardened, they often drift from transgres- 
sion of the unjust to transgression of just 
laws, and so become true criminals. Any 
one who has lived in a game-preserving 
district knows how frequently this occurs. 
And no wonder if this happens to thuse 
who might, but for the game laws, have 
been worthy members of sociey. An 
innocent youth may be falsely accused, as 
in a case the writer ately knew, of search- 
ing for game-bird’s eggs, resisting the 
keeper, who, insisting on searching his per- 
son, knocked him downand mauled him. 
Afterward, on the keeper’s unsupported 
testimony, this lad is convicted, and as, 
in all such cases, a record of conviction is 
set aguinst the accused, which serves to 
double the penalty in case of another 
conviction. The landlord (whose brother 
was the presiding justice before whom 
this case was tried) follows this up by an 
order to the young man’s father to turn 
his sun out of his house and off the estate 
where he has worked all his life; failing 
that, the father knows he will lose both his 
house and his employment. It is one of 
the regulations on some game-preserving 
estates, that any man transgressing the 
game laws shall be turned off the estate, 
be he farmer’s servant or farmer’s son; 
and be it remembered the evidence of one 
witness is sufficient in game and fishery 
cases, while in cases of the most cruel as- 
saults one witness counts as none. 

Few recreations are so thoroughly en- 
joyable and exhilarating as field sports, 
and the pity is that in the Old World so 
few are permitted to enjoy them, while 
the favored few indulge so often to excess. 
Unchecked indulgence in this as in other 
passions leads to inordinate desires, and so 
it is that in Britain a few of the aristoc- 
racy have acquired what may be fairly 
enough called a thirst for slaughtering. 
The rearing and killing of game becomes 
the chief aim of their lives and nothing 
short of batteau shooting is deemed 
worthy sport. Such men are apt to pros- 
titute their estates to the raising of game, 
their interest in the dwellers on their es- 
tates becoming a most sordid considera- 
tion. In truth there are land-owners— 
not only in the Highlands of Scotland 
where deer forests usurp the place of men 
and cattle, but in fertile districts of Eng- 
land--who reduce the population of their 
estates as much as they well dare so that 
the favored animals may be less disturbed. 
A story has lately gone the round of the 
English press of a rabid game preserver 
having given orders that all nightingales 
in his plantations should be shot as dis- 
turbers of the pheasants with their un- 
timeous songs. This may or may not be 
true; but as mad things have been done in 
that direction, and it it is true enough that 
over large tracts of both cultivated and 
wild lands, young and old are prohibited 
from walking where formerly it was free; 
and it is no very uncommon thing for 
children to be brought before the justices 
for berrying or nutting on game growing 
estates. We know personally of a land- 
lord of this type, without any known rea- 
son forbidding a most respectable tenant 
to set foot on the estate beyond his own 
holding, without said landlord’s permis- 
sion. This, however, is a very arrogant 
proceeding in a country district and cer- 
tainly of rare occurrence, but it 
serves to show to what extremes 
keen game preserving may lead. 
Even in the wild Highlands of Scotland 
tourists are now forbidden to travel over 
many mountain ranges, because, forsooth, 
they might disturb his lordship’s grouse 
or deer. As slavery demoralized the 
slaveholder as well as the slave, so it may 





be observed that one of the first effects of 
this abnormal indulgence in game killing 
is the utter selfishness and tendency even 
to brutality which it engenders; every- 
thing becomes subservient to the passion, 
and all upon these estates suffer more or 
less under the great game pressure, The 
raising of an immense crop of game is 
the great desideratum, and certainly some 
of these sporting landlords make the 
most of their estates inthis way. Planta- 
tions are so laid out for protecting the 
favored animals, as to be most convenient 
for their raiding over every farmer’s field. 
Pheasants are stimulated to lay two sit- 
tings of eggs, their first sitting being 
brought out under domestic hens, and the 
young birds are hand fed until able to 
ravage for themselves, one result of this 
being that the birds sometimes become so 
tame they can scarcely be induced to fly 
up and be shot. 

When the shooting season comes round 
fields and plantations are shorn of their 
crops as carefully and systematically as 
crops are gathered by the farmer. A 
price has long been set upon the heads of 
hawks, owls and carrion crows, and on 
the tails of cats and weasels. Even rats 
have their price on some of these highly 
game cultivated estates, as they too get 
tempted by the swarming young birds 
and rodents of more tender type. In 
Scotland, that king of birds, the golden 
eagle, is counted the chief of sinners, be- 
ing, like other nobles, fond of a grouse 
dinner, and has been all but exterminated. 
Ihe peregrine falcon, the peerless bird of 
hawking days, is said to be entirely so, 
despite its long regal connections. Other 
useful hawks and owls have been so dec- 
imated that over large tracts of sheep 
pasturage in the south of Scotland, the 
destruction of grasses by field mice has 
been a serious loss to many sheep farmers. 
On some estates cats are so mercilessly 
shot and trapped, that farmers’ fields and 
steadings are overrun by rats and mice, 
it being impossible to keep cats from 
traps temptingly baited, which are often 
placed within scenting distance of 
farmers’ and cottagers’ houses. 

The man who ventures to complain of 
such things speedily finds himself in bad 
odor on the estate. Americans will read- 
ily see that no man of independent spirit 
can farm under this class of landlords. 
He may drive hares and rabbits in herds 
from his sprouting crops, if he can do so 
without a dog; but if he sends his dog on 
such errands, though the dog be ever so 
trained, or utterly unable to catch the 
vermin, the gamekeeper, clothed in his 
little brief authority, will soon notify him 
to doso again on peril of being reported 
to the factor of the estate. On one small 
estate we have heard of eight farmers’ 
sheep dogs being surreptitiously done away 
with in one year, and dwellers on such es- 
tates know full well by whom this is done. 
Should a resolute man see his dog shot 
down on his farm, and sue the keeper for 
damages, it is well known that the land- 
lord pays all costs; but a farmer bold 
enough to do thisisa rara avis un such 
holdings, and scarcely expects to continue 
there after the expiration of his lease. 

Gamekeepers generally shoot dogs in 
the woods, unseen, and we know of one 
who came out of a plantation red handed, 
aefying the farmer to prove that he had 
shot the dog which staggered out from the 
shot only a few minutes previously. Traps 
with double springs, strong enough to 
break a dog’s leg, are set in the woods, 
baited with carrion rabbit, and the writ- 
erhas seen such traps set in hedges, in 
the midst of cultivated fields where the 
farmer and his dogs were likely to pass 
daily. Some idea of the destruction of 
farm crops may be formed when it is 
stated that to the writer's personal knowl- 
edge 800 hares and rabbits have 
been shot in one day from a farm of some- 
where about 250 acres and the woodland 
strips adjoining thereto. As the support 
of a hare is commonly estimated as equal 
to the fourth or fifth of a sheep; as the 
rodents are known to defile and thus de- 
stroy much they do not eat; and as the de- 
struction of turnips—a most important 
crop—by frost, after being brokeniuto by 
hares and pheasants, is very serious, the 
farmer’s loss and annoyance may be 
guessed at. 
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This annoyance comes to him in many 
ways, not the least aggravating being an 
occasional warning to take all hands -off 
his own fields for half a day, because 
‘*the gentry” are coming to shoot over said 
fields and want game there, not ‘potato- 
diggers, though frost may be a threatening 
danger to said crop of potatoes. It is 
true, as game preservers may argue, that 
the farmer may know of all this ere he 
enter upon his farm, and it is true he can 
claim damages for excessive loss of crops 
by game; but unless the loss is ruinous or 
the farmer is leaving the estate, he com- 
monly pockets both loss and grievances. 
The usual favored tenants are men brought 
wp on such sporting estates, and are 
commonly cowed men, not having learned 
enough of self-reliance to ‘‘pull up stakes” 
and strike for pastures new, as American 
and other more independent British farm- 
ers would certainly do. High game pre- 
serving like other tyrannies take the souls 
out of the men tyrannized over and 
makes them ready to submit to indignities 
and poverty they would otherwise rise up 
against. 

The Hares and Rabbit Bill, passed by the 
late Gladstone Government, gives all ten- 
ants of lands an inalienable right to kill 
these animals upon their farms under cer- 
tain regulations; but the fact remains 
that by the system of granting only yearly 
leases there are a number of sporting es- 
tates where farmers dare no more touch 

hese pets of the squires than they did 
before the passing of the act. It is easy 
to say such men have themselves only to 
blame for their position; but let it be 
borne in mind that circumstances largely 
make men servile or independent: that the 
atmosphere of the American backwoods- 
man or prairie farmer is vastly different 
from the liberty-choked atmosphere on a 
game-preserving estate; that in Britain 
farmers are always a surplus stock; that 
many of them have no idea how to turn 
themselves to a new field of labor after 
being brought up long years in one home 
and at one routine. 

Though we no longer see notices of 
‘Spring Guns and Man Traps set here,” 
as we used to see them forty years ago, 
there are yet sign-boards symptomatic 
enough of the same spirit: ‘* Fox Spears 
set in these woods.” These barbarous in- 
struments, as is well known, are not set 
for nor likely to spear foxes, but to trans- 
fix unwary dogs which give way to their 
natural instincts, hunting, it may be, a 
hare or rabbit from the highway side. A 
stout, polished steel wire, some two feet 
long, sharp as a needle at both ends, is 
fixed through the end of a strong iron 
bar, which is firmly fixed in a post in 
the earth, said bar being so bent and set 
over a hare’s run that bares may safely 
pass underneath, while a farmer’s or 
other large dog in pursuit would be apt 
to impale itself with the momentum of 
running. This is probably an illegal im- 
plement, certainly a very cruel one; but 
on many large estates there are none bold 
enough to call in question the doings of 
the land-owner, or his men, under his in- 
structions. The justices of the peace, in 
such districts, before whom local trans- 
gressions are tried, are commonly the 
landlord and a few of his friends and 
relatives, all more or less anxious to be 
of service to the great man, prominent 
among the latter being the Rectors of the 
State Church; while the police and gen- 
eral county jurisdiction is nearly alto- 
gether inthe handsofthesemen. A strik- 
ing injustice inconnection with the game 
laws is the employmentof the county po- 
lice in looking after game trespassers, 
these men being paid by the public and 
in many cases devoting no little of their 
time to the protection of game. We have 
known an English rector sentence a man 
to pay a fine of fifty shillings on being 
clearly convicted of a gross assault upon 
a young girl, and this after stating to the 
court that it was one of the worst cases 
that ever came before him on the bench. 
While the next day the same justice 
from the same bench sentenced a young 
man to pay five pounds for chasing salm- 
on while bathing in the river, though no 
salmon had been touched. Ina Scotch 
Justice Court we have seen three men con- 
victed, fined and put on the record for 
heavier punishment in case of another 





conviction, because one of them threw a 
stone at asalmon, the others taking no 
part but walking on their way. 

Such convictions for such trifling of- 
fenses or suspicion of intent are quite 
common under the game and fishery laws 
of Britain. Only those who have seen 
or known fully the crushing effect upon 
the spirit of the poor people who reside 
on these high game preserving estates 
can realize how cruel the effects often are. 
The game is so plentiful round their very 
doors, that there is always temptation 
even to the broken spirited to transgress 
in some trifling thing. A dead or wounded 
bird or rabbit comes in their way, or their 
children find a nest of fine edible eggs ir- 
resistible, while all are encouraged to tell 
tales of any such peccadiilos to the game- 
keepers or others in a little authority, the 
result being much petty malice, general 
mistrust one of another, and a common 
degradation resulting from this loss of 
sunshine to their lives. Nor are the 
wrongs of high game preserving confined 
altogether to the estates on which it is 
practiced; neighboring fields and gardens 
are nightly raided upon, unless their own- 
ers or occupants protect them by special 
and expensive fencing. 

We remember seeing an example of this 
kind at Braemar in Aberdeenshire, where 
all along the streets of the scattered vil- 
lage an addition of one and a half to two 
feet had been made to the fences by wood 
or wire, to protect the gardens and fields 
from the raids of the deer which come in 
at night, devouring all tender things that 
were not thus protected. The poor High- 
land crofters complain bitterly of the 
same thing. The lord or the laird keeps 
these animals for his special pleasure or 
profit, and the neighboring tenants are 
more or less eaten up thereby, or they are 
compelled to tax themselves by special 
fencing, and it requires a six feet fence to 
keep out these royal rangers. Many land- 
lords content themselves with the chances 
of making a fair bag of game in a day’s 
shooting, and not a few are kindly in- 
dulgent, allowing the public some free- 
dom of access to mountain and woodland; 
but the increase of wealth has made sport- 
ing privileges so valuable that the great ma- 
jority of proprietors have Leen tempted to 
guard all game more and more strictly, 
while batteau shooting—a growth of the 
last fifty years—has developed a most op- 
pressive enforcement of the game and tres- 
pass laws. This in a nation whcse people 
have now enfranchised themselves politi- 
cally is likely soon to bring its own remedy, 
and it will not be surprising if hares and 
rabbits ere long are unprotected wild ani- 
mals in the British Isle. The extermina- 
tion of these farm pests on cultivated and 
thickly peopled lands could be no great 
loss, and would remove most of the evils 
of which we have written, for itis the 
ground game that is the pest and curse 
of the community. The loss in sporting 
pleasure could be no great detriment, as 
the number of privileged sportsmen in 
Britain is very small indeed, possibly one 
in a thousand. The statement occasion- 
ally made that hares and rabbits form an 
important article of food, and ought to be 
kept up for that reason, is a desperate sort 
of excuse, when we know that they con- 
sume and destroy so much more in pro- 
portion than sheep or cattle, and are so 
much less profitable as food; while public 
hare coursing has degenerated largely into 
gatherings of men to indulge in drink- 
ing and betting, neither for their own nor 
the public good. 

MARCHBANK, CANONBIE, SCOTLAND. 


THE LATE SAMUEL COUSINS, R.A. 


BY WILLIAM C, WARD, 


ON the 7th of last May died, at the ripe age 
of nearly eighty-six years, the most distin- 
guished engraver of recent times, Samuel 
Cousins, Royal Academician and Member 
of the Legion of Honor. A man of inde- 
tatigable industry, he engraved, during the 
course of his long life, a vast number of 
plates, in the majority of cases after paint- 
ings by the most considerable English ar- 
tists; aud the complete collection of his en- 
gravings, now exhibited in Pall Mall, by 
Messrs, Graves, is full of interest to lovers 





ofthe beautiful art in which he excelled. 
Yet our interest in this remarkable exhibi- 
tion, due, questionless, in part to the artist's 
admirable skill, must also be largely as- 
cribed to a far different consideration. 
Samuel Cousins wasan engraver in mezzo- 
tint, of all methods of engraving the most 
beautiful and artistic; with abilities, little, 
if at allinferior to those professed by the 
first men in his profession in the period of 
its fairest florescence, he, more than others, 
contributed to bring about the downfall of 
his art, and to reduce it to its present con- 
dition of mechanical mediocrity. 

Invented about the middle of the seven- 
teenth century, the art of engraving in mez- 
zotint reached its climax in the days of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, whose pictures, combin- 
ing breadth and vigor, with the most ex- 
quisite suftness and delicacy, were peculiar- 
ly fitted for reproduction by a method 
which, beyond comparison with other styles 
of engraving, possesses an affinity to the 
art of painting. Its perfect and easy com- 
mand of every gradation from the most in- 
tense black to tae purest white, its softness 
relieved by sharp, brilliant touches, its 
entire immunity from the mechanical 
work, inseparable from line-engraving— 
no brush-work being freer or more abso- 
lutely artistic than the handling of the 
* scraper ’’—all these qualities give to mez- 
zotint advantages unequaled ih the repro- 
duction of paintings, and especially of those 
in which, as in Sir Joshua’s tone, breadth of 
chiaroscuro, subtiety of gradation, softness 
of outline, and poetic suggestion rather than 
severe delineation of detail, are predomi- 
nant characteristics. Of these qualities, 
accordinyly, the full force is felt in that 
wonderful series of mezzotints, executeu 
after paintings by Reynolus during the lat- 
ter haif of the eighteenth ceatury by sucno 
men as Valentine Green, Thomas Watsou, 
diward Fisher, and Others. At the time oL 
Cousins’s boyhoud, it is true, the great 
school of mezzotint was already a thing o1 
the past, but excellent engravers were yet 
to be found, with one of the most consiuer- 
able of wnom, 8S. W. Reynolds, he was 
placed as appreutice in the year 1814, at tne 
early age of thirteen years. During the 
term of his apprenticeship he assisted his 
inaster in many engravings which were 
published under the name of the latter, and, 
somewhat later, while still workiug as 
aeynolds’s assistant, he executed either in 
whole or in part, above eighty small mezzo- 
ants of the well known series of 350, pub 
lished by 8S. W. Reynolds, after the works 
of his great namesake, Sir Joshua. These 
performances are very unequal. Some of 
them, executed in pure mezzotint, are very 
pleasing and successful; ‘* Lady Salisbury,” 
for instance, ‘* Mrs, Siddons as the ‘lrayic 
Muse,” and the exquisite little “‘ Sylvia” 
(Lady Ann Fitzpatricx), Others again ap- 
pear careless and unsatisfactory, and in 
some the presence of harsh biack lines, 
completely destructive of the soft harmony 
proper to mezzotint, gives a sort of rude an- 
ticipation of the mixed style which, unhap- 
pily, was so soon to usurp tue place of pure 
mezzotint. One of these early engravings— 
that after the most tenderand inimitable of 
Sir Joshua’s masterpieces, the ‘* Angels’ 
Heads’’—is so bad that one can scarcely credit 
its being the work of Mr. Cousins, at any 
period ot his career. 

In the year 1826, immediately after the 
severance of his connection with S. W. Rey 
nolds, Mr. Cousins engraved a plate which 
to connoisseurs of mezzotint will probably 
appear the finest of all his works, if not the 
only one in which our satisfaction is un- 
tinged by the least shade of regret. It is 
after a painting of Lady Acland with her 
two children, by Sir Thomas Lawrence, and 
the extraordinary beauty and elegance of 
the artist’s composition are fully worthy of 
the fine feeling and perfect skill which the 
engraver has lavished upon his reproduc- 
tion. Lawrence himself spoke of this en- 
graving as “‘a plate so exquisite in tone 
and gradation that it took rank at once by 
the side of the great mezzotints of an earlier 
generation”; and, indeed, in soft, velvety 
texture, in depth of shade and brilliancy of 
light, joined to an admirably delicate and 
accurate management of form and chiaro- 
scuro, it has never,perhaps, been surpassed. 
What Mr. Cousins might have done, had he 
persevered in the practice of pure mezzotint, 
this engraving plainly shows; but unhappi- 
ly it is, I believe, the only piece of impor- 
tance which, in pure mezzotint, her ever 
produced. He now began, by slow degees to 
introduce into his work those processes, de- 
rived from other branches of engraving, the 
employment of which has resulted in what 
is termed the mixed style, which has now 
almost entirely superseded mezzotint prop- 
er. The next plate which he engraved after 
Sir Thomas Lawrence—Master Lambton— 
admirable in many respects though it be, 
shows a certain hardness consequent upon 





the occasional introduction of line- 
work; nor is it so rich and vel- 
vety in effect as the Lady Acland. It isp os 
sible that the latter deficiency may he 
ascribed to the use of a steel plate in- 
stead of the old-fashioned plate of soft cop- 
per, a change that about this time was com- 
ing into fashion, owing to the largely in- 
creased number of impressions that could be 
taken from the hard steel. Steel plates Mr. 
Cousins continued to employ down to the 
end of his days, to the advantage, no doubt, 
of his pocket, but to the injury of his art; 
and in this practice he has been universally 
followed by engravers. 

As years went by Mr. Cousins called in 
more and more foreign processes to the aid, 
or, as 1 believe, to the detriment of his art 
of mezzotint. Line-enyraving, stipple, etch- 
ing, all were placed under contribution, 
and the result may be seen in the principal 
work of his later years, the long series of 
engravings after Reynolds and Millais, by 
which he is now, perhaps, most widely 
known. Of this series the first was the 
“Strawberry Gir!l’’ published in 1873,after one 
of the most famous of Sir Joshua’s pictures, 
one which the great painter himself reck- 
oned among his masterpieces. The outline 
and modeling of the figure, the sweet, shy 
expression of the little face, Mr. Cousins 
has admirably rendered; in such respects, 
indeed, his engravings seldom leave any- 
thing to be desired. But the rich tone, the 
freedom, the alternate depth and brilliancy 
of the old mezzotints, qualities of which, in 
the plate of Lady Acland, tne engraver has 
already proved himself a master, ate here 
no longer. The darks are devoid of trans- 
parency, the lights of luster; the general 
effect is, at least comparatively, poor and 
thin. Compare, for example, the daik pas- 
sages, full of mysteiy and subile gradation | 
of a first-rate mezzotint of the old school, or 
of that earlier engraving by Mr. Cousins 
himself, with the dark background of this 
“Strawberry Girl’; dark,it is true,but with- 
out depth; a mere surface of svoty granula- 
tion, to produce which the plate has been 
worked over with the ruule(te, and bitten 
with acid, before the mezzotint ground was 
tuid. 

The qualities, good and bad, which dis- 
tinguish the engraving of the “ Strawberry 
Girl,” are also evident in ail the works of 
Mr. Cousins’s later years. He published in 
1876 an engraving of Lady Ann Fitzpatrick 
(“Sylvia”), which may be instructively 
compared with the little early mezzotint of 
the same subject mentioned above. ‘he 
picture itself is among the loveliest of those 
marvelous portraits of children in which 
Sir Joshua distanced, beyond approach, even 
the greatest of his competitors. Nothing 
can be more charming than the sweet sim- 
plicity of this smiling little maiden, cross- 
ing with bare feet a running brooklet amid 
the forest whose “shadows brown”’ inclose 
the scene. Of the two engravings the later 
is undoubtedly the more accurate and 
perfect in drawing and expression, but in 
all qualities of engraving the advantage 
lies with the pure mezzotint; the effect of 
the other is cold and dull in comparison. 
In another of these engravings after Reyn- 
olds—that of Lavinia, Countess Spencer 
and Lord Althorp—Mr. Cousins has suc- 
ceeded, past criticism, in rendering the faces 
of the beautiful young mother and her 
child; but even the great merits which we 
cannot but admit in this work fail to recon- 
cile us to the poverty of effort which seems 
inseparable from the mixed style. Andif 
the transcendent ability of Mr. Cousins fail 
to render his method acceptable, what are 
we to say of the works of those who, with 
far inferior talents, have adopted the same 
method? Mr. Cousins in his old age ex- 
pressed an apprehension that the new proc- 
ess of photogiavure would beat mezzotint 
out of the field; ‘‘there are effects produced 
by that process,” said he, ‘that I could 
never approach.”’ It was a strange contes- 
sion for an artist to make, a strange com- 
parison between a process professedly artis- 
tic and one purely mechanical. But the 
fact isthat while the old style of mezzotint 
actually was as genuinely and thoroughly 
artistic as painting itself, the modern or 
mixed style is, to some extent, mechanical 
in its method, and if in Mr. Cousins’s own 
works a consequent coldness fail not to de- 
press us, the works of most of his imitators 
appear only less mechanical than photo- 
gravure by their inferior accuracy. 

I have endeavored to show that, admitting 
as we must, the extraordinary talent of Mr. 
Cousins, it is impossible to acquit him of 
the charge of having contributed, in a de- 
gree proportionate to his undisputed emi- 
nence, to the decay of mezzotint-engraving. 
But, it seems, there is yet another charge to 
which he is obnoxious, blamelessly indeed, 
but none the less surely. In the early dec- 
ades of the present century the art of line- 
engraving was flourishing in its fullest per- 
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fection. From the days of Schiavorietti and 
Heath to those of Goodall, Miller, the Fin- 
dens, and the rest of those admirable artists 
who rendered to Turner a service similar to 
that which the great mezzotint-engravers of 
the last century had performed for Sir 
Joshua, the English school of line-engraving 
had produced a series of works unsurpassed, 
in some respects unequaled, at any period 
of the art, For example, the vignette illus- 
trations to Rogers’s Poems, engraved, after 
drawings by Turner and Stothard, chiefly 
by Goodall and the Findens, and published 
in 1830 and 1834, display a delicate and re- 
fined finish which no other school of line- 
engravers has ever attained, or could, per- 
haps, by any possibility ever excel. Nowin 
the present day it is the general and too 
well founded complaint of connoisseurs that 
the art of line-engraving is practically ex- 
tinct. This consummation, so devoutly to 
be deplored, may be ascribed to the concur- 
rence of various causes, and especially to 
the increasingly mechanical temper of the 
age, and the coincident invention and spread 
of mechanical methods of reproduction. 
But it would also appear that the popular- 
ity of the mixed style which Mr. Cousins 
brought into fashion played no inconsider- 
able part in driving pure line-work from 
the field, and the engraver Raimbach de- 
clares that he dates ** the decline of line-en- 
graving from the day of the production of 
Mr. Cousins’s inimitable plate of Bolton 
Abbey,” a plate engraved in the mixed 
style after the painting by Sir Edwin Land- 
seer, and published in the year 1837. 

To conclude, there are not wanting pres- 
ent indications of a revival of interest in the 
art of mezzotint. It is sincerely to be hoped 
that this revival may result in the gradual 
establishment of a juster standard of taste, 
and that our future engravers, more care- 
ful of the true interests of their art than of 
their own immediate popularity, will adopt 
the most effectual, nay the only, method of 
advancing those interests by reverting to 
the practice and emulating the achieve- 
ments of the acknowledged masters of mez- 
zotint of the eighteenth century. 

RICHMOND, SURREY, ENGLAND. 








Sanitary. 


THR INTERNATIONAL MEDICAL 
CONGRESS. 


THE various International Congresses 
which have been held have always been of 
great interest not only to the medical pro- 
fession but to all sanitarians. Although there 
was held in this country in 1876 an Interna- 
tional Medical Congress in connection with 
the great Centennial this will be the first in 
the order of those fully recognized abroad. 
It cannot be concealed that this September 
meeting at Washington will be held amid 
some great embarrassments. When the in- 
vitation was given the resolutions which ac- 
companied it seemed to extend an invitation 
from the entire American profession, and to 
give to the committee full powers of organ- 
ization. After they had performed their 
work it was claimed that partiality in ap- 
pointments had been shown toward the 
Eastern and Middle States, and that the 
West and Southwest had not been duly ap- 
preciated. 

At the meeting held in New Orleans at 
which representation from the great centers 
of medical education was small, the work of 
the committee was overturned. The result 
has been that a large proportion of the pro- 
fession in New York, Philadelphia and Bos- 
ton take no part in the meeting and in many 
of the States there is much apathy toward it. 
While it no doubt will have the character of 
a large mass meeting it will not be as repre- 
sentative as is desirable. 

The omen for the section of hygiene is es- 
pecially bad both on account of its forma- 
tion and because at the same time there is 
to be a great International Sanitary gather- 
ing at Vienna. Still, we shall hope for the 
best, and gather up anything that is not al- 
ready well spread abroad. It is worthy of 
note, however, that there is everywhere 
great activity in convening and discussing 
various sanitary matters. Severals of the 
states have annual Sanitary conventions, 
in which great subjects are discussed and 
local needs considered. Some, as Michigan, 
are able to have frequent popular and scien- 
tific meetings in the larger towns, and to 
use these for the dissemination of sanitary 
knowledge among the people. Not only the 
schoolmaster but the sanitarian is abroad, 
and knowledge flows in a stream, if not in a 
freshet. We wish it could be said that 
there.is an absence of foam and of hypothe- 
ses and crude ideas. There is much need of 
watching the abundant literature that 
Comes forth. Some ofit is assertive in pro- 

portion to the absence of facts. Ideas, 
while having some foundation and deserv- 











ing credit in the field of working hypothe- 
sis, are too often givenjas settled facts. There 
is much that is still crude and inconclusive. 
How could it be otherwise when we remem- 
ber that the modern art of sanitation is 
scarcely forty years old, and that it depends 
so much upon experimental science, close 
observation and the most technical prac- 
tice? 

Nevertheless, it is true that we know 
much more than is actually applied, and 
that great progress is being made. All of 
these numerous meetings and discussions 
are of advantage and help to sift the wheat 
and the chaff. When the material furnished 
consists chiefly of hash and ornamental 
cookery, there are some that know it if the 
caterers do not. It has not been until more 
recently that methods of close review have 
been applied to sanitary literature. 

The work of the sanitary student is com- 
bining more and more the resources of 
the physician, the physicist, the chemist, 
the engineer, and the skilled sanitary in- 
spector. We are coming more to rely on 
results attained, and to seek the testimony 
which better houses, better living, and im- 
proved sickness and death-rates furnish. 
It is so easy to write glibly en health topics 
that we need constantly to be seeking for 
principles and testing them by the severe 
analysis of the laboratory, and the not less 
severe test of close and classified experience. 
It is pleasant to know that the inquiry is 
pow not so much what this one thinks or 
believes, as for the photographs of what has 
been seen, and for the methods and classi- 
fied facts by which the conclusions presented 
have been reached. This is a good omen 
for practical sanitation, and is already 
bringing forth fruit in the work of trained 
health inspectors. Let the Congresses and 
the Conventions go on, but let those that 
take part in them know that severer tests 
will be applied, and that it cannot yet be 
assumed that Bacteria govern the world. 
All that can be assumed is that the laws of 
health and of disease are definite, and that 
when we fully find what these are, in their 
relations, we have the key to the prevention 
of disease. 


Biblical Research. 


ONCE upon a time our Lord observed 
to his disciples: ‘It is impossible but that 
occasions of stumbling should come’’; not 
that they were necessary, but that they 
were sure to appear. Such seems to be the 
principle by which skepticism obtains in 
the world; also the phenomenon that the 
more positive the fact or conclusive the 
demonstration, the more confident and 
abundant is the doubt. Lately it has been 
the share of the Moabite stone, one of the 
best authenticated objects of antiquity in 
existence, to suffer such imputation of insin- 
cerity and question of genuineness. In this 
case the skeptic was a Dr. A. Liwy, who 
rested his suspicion almost solely on the 
alleged ground that, while the face of the 
stone was much weathered the gravure of 
the letters was not. At the same time, in 
his attack, he totally ignored the palexo- 
yraphic evidence and argument. The result 
has been the natural and usual one, to bring 
the proofs of verity forward in greater 
strength and in stronger light than ever 
before, and to bring utter discomfiture to 
its faithless assailant. Two of the most dis- 
tinguished Semitic scholars on the Conti- 
nent have lately spoken in condemnation of 
Dr. Léwy’s disbelief and reasoning, and in 
record of their unreserved assent to the in- 
tegrity of the stone. One of them, a Ger- 
man, Professor E. Kautsch, an editor of 
late issues of Gesenius’s ‘‘ Hebrew Gram- 
mar,”’ refers to his indorsements already pub- 
lished in the twenty-second, twenty-third 
and twenty-fourth editions of the ‘*Gram- 
mar.” The other, a Frenchman, Mr. Joseph 
Halévy, who, if the pride of lineage could 
influence him in the least, would naturally 
wish to have a testimony to the victory of a 
Moabite (Mesba) over Israel apocryphal, 
warmly espouses the cause of the monu- 
ment and refutes in every detail the con- 
siderations of Dr. Léwy. In regard to the 
evidence from the form of the letters, pecu- 
liar to this Stone, above alluded to, he says: 

“But the paleography has been wholly over- 
looked by M. Liwy; he has not even given him- 
self the trouble to tell us from what Phoenician 
monument the forger borrowed the archaic 
character in which he cut the inscription, 
without doubt tothe intent of enhancing the 
value of his product. Certainly it was neither 
the inscription of Eshmfinezar, nor those of 
Marseilles, of Carthage and of Cyprus, the only 
examples known prior to 1870, which could have 
revealed to him those antique forms that were 
then unknown to every Orientalist....Ina 
word, the authenticity of the celebrated inscrip- 
tion of Dibon has not been affected by the criti- 
cism of M. Liwy.” 


-..-At alate meeting of the Society of 











Biblical Archzology, the Rev. Henry George 
Tomkins read a paper on the “ Karnaok 
List of Tributary Places in Palestine, with 
an Introduction on the Campaign of Thoth- 
mes III against Megiddo.” He traced the 
line of march from the Egyptian fortress of 
Tsar (or Tsal), along the ancient road dis- 
covered by the Rev. F. W. Holland, by way 
of Sharukhen, Tell esh-Sheri’ah, to Gaza as 
an Egytian station. Thence the route was 
turned to the east by a tract of forest be- 
tween Joppa and Carmel, as already shown 
by Professor Maspero, in the Leemans Al- 
bum. At Jakhem, el-Kheimeh, three roads 
were considered at a council of war, name- 
ly: first, a dangerous mountain defile near 
*Arn&; second, a high-road leading to the 
east of Ta’anak; and third, a highway 
north of Tsifta, Zebdab. Mr. Tomkins 
pointed out how these might be identified 
with the features of the country as revealed 
by the late Palestinian Survey,the first agree- 
ing with the course of Wadi el-’ Arrian, near 
Umm el-Fahm (’Arn4, according to Profes- 
sor Maspero), and indicating el-Mujedda 
for Megiddo. This is in favor of the 
way of Beth-shan, for the great route 
of the Egyptian armies to Northern Syria 
and the Euphrates, across the river Jordan 
and through Damascus; also for the line 
chosen in much later times by Necho, whom 
Josiah intercepted at Megiddo by strategem. 
If thus adopted by great armies, it may safe- 
ly be inferred to have been the path trodden 
by the patriarchs, as they came into the 
country from the opposite direction. 


...-An ethnological exhibition has been 
arranged in connection with the approach- 
ing meeting of the British Association, 
which will embrace a remarkable series of 
casts of typical heads of foreigners taken 
from paper casts made by Mr. Wm. M. 
Flinders Petrie during his winter’s work in 
Egypt. These casts, between two hundred 
and fifty and three hundred in number, 
were obtained for the purpose of aiding to 
determine the racial characteristic features 
of the people represented on the Egyptian 
monuments—I dbyans, Ethiopians, Amorites, 
Hittites, Sardinians, lonians, Oscans, Siculi, 
etc. They were collected from the great bas- 
relief tableaux of Lugqsor, Karnak, the 
Ramesseum and Medinet Habf, in response 
to Dr. R. S. Poole’s paper on the Egyptian 
classification of the races of men, published 
in the May number of the Journal of the 
Anthropological Institute. 


....-Alluding to the occurrence of ‘Goshen 
of Arabia” in the Greek Version of the 
Scriptures at Gen. xlvi, 29, 34, Dr. Neubauer 
inquires, ‘‘Can it be that the word Arabia 
represents the Hebrew Arba in the old 
name of Hebron, Kirjath Arba?” Arba, the 
father of Anak, was the founder of Hebron, 
which was built seven years before Zoan of 
Egypt (Numb. xiii, 22). The connection of 
these two cities in an old document could 
be explained by the fact that the tribe of 
Arba invaded Egypt from Hebron, and 
built there the town of Arba; Until a 
name is found in Egyptian documents to 
oppose this identification of Arba with 
Arabia, Dr. Neubauer thinks it allowable 
to suppose that Greek and Latin writers 
may have turned the unknown Arba into 
the well-known Arabia. 


....The Executive Committee of the Pal- 
estine Exploration Fund has recommended 
to republish in the Quarterly Statements 
Herr Gottlieb Sechumacher’s ‘‘ The Jaulan,” 
a memoir to be translated from the last two 
numbers of Vol. [X of the ‘‘ Zeitschrift des 
Deutschen Palestina-Vereins,” together 
with his memoirs on “ Ajlain,’’ in a manner 
readily separable from the other matter 
contained in the Statements, so that they 
may be detached and bound up by them- 
selves at the pleasure of the subscriber. 
They will be illustrated by hundreds of 
drawings and plans, apparently reproduc- 
tions or duplicates of those in the original 
German. 





Srience. 





MANcHURIA, thecradleof the race which 
gave China its present rulers, appears to 
have been pacifically but completely con- 
quered by the Chinese. Chinese colonists 
have swarmed into the land until it is really 
as Chinese as any part of China proper, 
the Manchu people have almost disappeared 
through the drafts for military service in 
China, Manchu customs have given way be- 
fore Chinese civilization, and the Chinese 
language has almost entirely replaced the 
Manchu, which is now spoken only in a few 
remote valleys. The last change is a retro- 
gression, since it is the substitution of an 
idiographic language for an alphabetical 
one. Mr. James, of the Bombay Civil Serv- 
ice, traveled in this country during the 





spring and summer of 1876, and has added 
much toour precise knowledge of it. Hes- 
tyles is the Manitoba of Asia. The party 
started from Newchang (Niuchang) at the 
head of the gulf of Qiao-tong, and thence 
went north to Mukden. They then proceeded 
up the rich valley of the Hun, which is rap- 
idly filling with colonists. After reaching 
the furthest Chinese outpost on the Yalu, 
they struck northward across the moun- 
tains to the junction of the Sungari and Tang 
ho, and thence southeast to the Pei-shan 
Mountain where the Sungari (which is the 
largest river of Manchuria, and atributary 
of the Amur), the Yalu, and the Tumen 
take their rise. This mountain is not more 
than 8,000 feet high, and near the summit is 
a crater containing a beautiful lake about 
six miles in circumference. Pei-shan, or 
Old White Mountain, is white with disinte- 
grated pumice, of which its two-peaked 
upper ridge is composed. Still proceeding 
northward our travelers reached Kirni and 
Tsitsikar, the last part of the journey being 
on the steppes. 


...-Professor W. Trelease has gone over 
again the observations of Engelmann and 
Riley on the yucca moth. They discovered 
that the flowers of yucca never produced 
seeds unaided. A curious moth, Pronuba 
yucasella, was the agent. Riley caught 
these insects collecting pollen, and thrust- 
ing it down a tube at the apex of the style. 
Fertilization follows. The insect deposits its 
egg in the capsule, Ifthe ovary fall with- 
rut fertilization, the egg would not come to 
perfection. Hence, it is claimed, the insect 
by an instinctive knowledge that pollina- 
tiop is necessary to fructification, carries 
the pollen to the stigma, The insect is not 
an agent in cross-fertilization, but fertilizes 
the flowers with their own pollen. Thecase 
is so exceptional that Professor Trelease 
seems to have doubted the instinctive part 
of this theory. He thought there might be 
nectar glands at the base of the tube, and 
that it might be the insect pollinated the 
flower incidentally while searching for the 
sweets. He has failed to find them collect- 
ing pollen as described by Riley, but he 
finds them with the pollen on their tenta- 
cles, and working their heads up and down 
while depositing pollen in the stigmatic 
cavity, just as Riley describes. But he 
finds no sweet secretion in the tube, and is 
now a believer in the instinctive theory 
propounded by Riley. A very small quantity 
occurs sometimes at the base of the petals, 
but none in the stigmatic tube. A slight 
secretion is sometimes found in the tube of 
the Colorada Yucca angustifolia. As long 
as insects give the flower’s own pollen to 
its stigma, it yet remains a mystery why 
the flower should not be able to pollenize 
itself, and what it gains by getting insects ° 
to do the work? It is the highest exempli- 
fication of intense laziness known perhaps 
in the vegetable kingdom. 


....Emin Pasha has recently contributed 
to the Scottish Geographical Society s 
Journal an account of observations made by 
him upon Lake Albert Nyanza.. He thinks 
that the existence of the lake is due to the 
erosive action of a large river that once ran 
between the ranges east and west of it, and 
believes that upon the west shore it is now 
filling up with the detritus brought down 
by the two rivers which enter from the 
southwest. He has discovered what he be- 
lieves to be a new river, called Kabibbi by 
the Wasongora, and Duéru by the Wam- 
boga. This stream flows trom the Usson- 
gora Mountains, and enters the lake at the 
south, having a large island at its mouth. 


...-It would seem that parts of Southern 
Arabia are still blessed with a climate which 
justifies the old name of Arabia Felix. Gen- 
eral Haig, who has recently traveled from 
Hodeida (north of Aden) inland to Sanala, 
and thence to Aden, reports the region to 
be one of mountains rising to over 10,000 
feet, and terraced by the natives up to 8,000 
feet. The scenery is magnificent, and the 
climate apparently sufficiently temperate 
for European settlement. In Oman, in the 
eastern part of Southern Arabia, he found 
that, though only six inches of rain fell on 
the coast, the interior had thirty inches. 


---.Col, Wood Thorpe’s journey to the 
Nam-Kice branch of the Irrawady seems to 
have settled the long-vexed question as to 
the identity of the Sanpo of Thibet with 
that river or with the Brahmaputra. As 
the travelers had the latter river to the 
northeast of them, and crossed no stream of 
sufficient importance to be the Sanpo, it 
seems clear that the Irrawady obtains its 
immense volume entirely from its fan of 
feeders distributed in the mountains of 
Assam and Upper Burmah, The rainfall 
in these regions is enormous, 120 inches in 
many places, and in limited tracts far 
more. 
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School and College.. 


THE Chair of Ecclesiastical Law in the 
University of Wurzburg became vacant, re 
cently, and the Bishop of Wurzburg peti- 
tioned the Bavarian Government to fill the 
position, not as hitherto by the appointment 
of a Protestant, but by that of a Catholic 
Professor. As the Government has had 
considerable difficulty in finding any one, 
regardless of religion, competent to fill the 
position, owing to the incumbent’s being 
obliged to lecture, not only on Roman and 
Protestant ecclesiastical law, but also on 
commercial law, it has been decided to cre- 
ate an additional professorship and appoint 
a Protestant to the Chair of Ecclesiastical 
Law and Commercial Law and a Catholic 
to that of Catholic Ecclesiastical Law. Dr. 
Karl Mayer, who had just received a call to 
Strasburg, has been appointed to the former 
position. 





.».-Some of the leading men of England, 
including the Marquis of Hartington and 
Sir Lyon Playfair, have organized a society 
for the promotion of technical education, 
including commercial and agricultural 
science. The speakers at a late meeting 
showed their anxiety at the greater pro- 
gressiveness displayed by other nations in 
this matter, especially the Germanic. There 
is nothing in England comparing with the 
technical college of Zurich, and Germany 
has established a $3,500,000 foundation for a 
technical college at Strasburg. There is a 
technical training school with one or more 
trade guildsin nearly every town in Eng- 
land, but the nation is not keeping abreast 
with others in higher technical education. 


..-.[t is stated that the trustees of Wes- 
leyan University, Middletown, will not 
make haste in choosing a successor to Dr. 
Beach as president. Arrangements have 
been made by which the institution can go 
on during the coming college year without 
a president. Prof. John M. Van Vleck, the 
senior member of the faculty, is to be the 
acting president, and the class-room duties 
which would devolve upon the president 
have been “ parceled out’”’ among the other 
members of the faculty. Professor Van 
Vieck, who has long filled the chair of 
mathematics, has served as acting president 
heretofore when the university has been 
temporarily or otherwise without an official 
head. 


....-Madison University, at Hamilton, N. > 


Y., has opened its doors wide to the young 
men of New York, New Jersey, Connecti- 
cut, Massachusetts and Vermont, by estab- 
lishing competitive examinations for free 
tuition scholarships, in charge of commit- 
tees located at various central points. Com- 
petition will be open to all Christian young 


“men, fourteen years of age and older, resi- 


dent within the territory covered by the 
committees. The examinations will be writ- 
ten and will embrace the subjects usually 
required for admission to college. The col- 
lege year begins September 8th. 


.-.-It is a public secret that it is the ob- 
ject of the Prussian Government to make 
the University of Greifswald as much as 
possible a rival of Leipzig, as the stronghold 
of conservative theological thought. Its 
faculty is a body of able representatives of 
this standpoint, and that this policy is 
working well can be seen from the attend- 
ance. This during the summer semester 


just closing has been 1,134 (a large increase), 
of whom 883 were theologues. A sixth or- 
dinary professor is to be appointed in this 
faculty. 


..-.The Presbyterian Church has twelve 
theological seminaries—Princeton, Auburn, 
Allegheny, Lane, Union, Danville, McCor- 
mick, San Francisco, German, Dubuque; 
German, Newark; Lincoln, Biddle—which 
had last year 705 students against 499 ten 
years ago, and 437 in 1870. Princeton leads 
with 161; then comes Union with 134, and 
McCormick with 113; Allegheny is next 
with 68. ‘The total of graduates last year 


was 198—57 from Princeton and 50 from 
Union. 


-.»-Prof. Wm. P. Jones, founder of the 
Fremont Normal School and Business Col- 
lege, at Fremont, Nebraska, upon his death 
left his wife, Mrs. Mary Hayes Jones, and 
his daughter, Miss L. L. Jones, to carry 
on the institution. Mrs. Jones has now be- 


come its president, and was at the re- 

cent commencement of the Northwestern 

University given the degree of A.M. She 

graduated in 1851 from Mount. Holyoke 
minary. 


-++-Albert S. Bolles, Ph.D., has bé.4 ap- 
pointed professor of pulitical economy at 
Haverford College. Frank Morley,M.A., has 


m appointed instructor of mathematics 
the same institution. 


--+-The Louisville High School has opened 


& post-graduate course for young women in 
ype-writing and stenography. 





Pebbles. 


THERE is very little serf bathing in 
Russia.— Exchange. 


....Inthe bright lexicon of Wall Street, 
one of the largest words is “‘ Fail.”’—Life. 


...“ Earth fuel” is advertised. It ought 
to be “dirt cheap.’”—Boston Commercial 
Bulletin. 


....The favorite hymn of the pious elec- 
trician: *‘ I’m going home to dynamo!’’— 
Boston Transcript. 





....Alfonso, King of Spain, gave a state 
game of Peek-a-booh to his Cabinet on 
Wednesday last.—Life. 


....Brown says that though autumn has 
arrived, his wife will be sure to go to the 
country again after autumn leaves. 


....Several ballet girls intend suing a 
Chicago paper for libellous comments on 
their costumes. It is to be hoped they will 
secure redress.— Life. 


.... IN A CHEAP RESTAURANT.—“‘See here, 
waiter; this steak is at least three weeks 
old.”’ ‘‘Can’t say, sir; I’ve only been here a 
fortnight.””—Judge. 


....An escaped menagerie tiger has taken 
toaswamp near Biloxi, Miss. All Biloxi 
now wants is three well developed Hurrahs. 
The Tiger will follow.—Tid-Bits. 


.... There isa man in Buffalo who has a 
horse named “Mugwump.” He says he 
gave him that name because he interferes. 
But Higgins is still there !’’"—Life. 


....‘‘Mamma,” said little Bessie, “is 
there any difference between a rod and a 
rule?’ ‘No, my child.” ‘‘ Well, is the 
golden-rod the same as the Golden Rule ?” 


....Alady dropped apin on Chestnut 
Street, PhiladeJphia, the other day, and 
people came running around the corners to 
learn the cause of the unusual noise.—Life. 


....The Washington Critic calls General 
Delivery the most popular man in the post- 
office department. We have known a New 
York girl to prefer a foreign mail.—New 
York Journal. 


....German Professor (to young Ameri- 
can): ‘*You don’t musht make yourself 
drouble to speak Cherman by me; ven you 
shpeak English, I know your meanness ferry 
vell.’’—Harper’s Monthly. 


.... DRAWING-ROOM CAR.—First Porter, 
in a hurry: ‘Another washout!” Second 
Porter, excitedly: *‘ Where, where?’ First 
Porter. as he disappears through the next 
car: ‘ On the clothes line!’’—Boston Globe. 


...“* Bessie, I hear your sister is sick. 
What ails her?” “I don’t know, ma’am. 
Maybe it’s the diploma.” ‘“ The what, 
child?” ‘The diploma. I heard mother 
say that she took it at school.”—New York 
News. 


....‘' I think,” observed the editor, ‘‘ that 
an experienced book-keepershould be a pro- 
ficient prestidigitateur.’’ ** Why ?’’ queried 
the horse editor. ‘Because he has been 
trainedin the ledger domain.”—Pittsburg 
Telegraph-Chronicle. 


....Pack Peddler: *‘ Of I sell all my goots 
as cheap as I sell you clo-az, my family 
vouldt haft to eat snow soup all dis vinter.” 
Farmer Skinflint: *‘Woll, I'll trade you 
apples for the cut an’ vest. Your family can 
have pie all winter.’’—Tid-Bits. 


....My daughter Ann takes a great inter- 
est in esthetics,” observed Briggs to Squal- 
dig. ‘ She could just put you to sleep talk- 
ing about high art.’’ ‘I see,’ replied 
Squaldig; ‘“‘ asthetic Ann becomes an anws- 
thetic.” —Pittsburg Chronicle-Telegraph. 


....Ata hotelin Glasgow a gentleman, 
finding that the person who acted as waiter 
could not give him certain information 
which he wanted, putthe question, ‘‘ Do 
you belong to this establishment ?” to which 
James replied: ‘* No, sir; I belong to the Free 
Kirk.” — Exchange. 


....‘'Here yo’ Thomas Jeff’son, bring 
back dat piece ob cod-fish yo’ stole.” “I 
make no move in dat direcshun, Jarwge 
Jonsing, until de treaty ob arbitration de- 
cides on de question. Ain’t you heard dat 
dere’s bin a arbitration appointed to settle 
all de fishery questions ?”’ 


.... The two little States of the Union are 
brought into sympathy by the failure of the 
Delaware peach crop, and the Providence 
Journal declares that August without 
peaches is like a shore dinner without 
clams. The force of comparison ean no fur- 
ther go in Rhode Island.—Boston Tran- 
script. 





+ Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 
BURROUGHS, E., removes from East 
Troupsburgh to Almond, N. Y. 


CLARK, A. D., removes from Barrington to 
South-west Oswego ch., N. Y. 


DAWLEY, W. W., removes from Glovérs- 
ville, N. Y., to the Woodland Park ch., 
St. Paul, Minn. 


GROSE, Howarp, B.. Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
called to First ch., Racine, Ss. 


KNEELAND, Ira S., ord. in Dell Rapids, 
ak. 


LOVETT, E. H., Long Island City, removes 
to Oswego, N. Y. 

McGAHEN, J. H., removes from West 
Hillsdale ch., Martindale, to Hartland 
ch., Johnson’s Creek, N. Y. 

TERRY, W. R., Montowese, accepts call 
to Willington, Conn. 

TUCKER, C. J., ord. in Port Crane, N. Y. 

USHER, J. E., ord. in Charleston, N. Y. 





“WALKER, O. T., Mariner’s Bethel, New 


York City, resigns. 
CONGREGATIONAL. 


BEACH, DAvip N., Prospect Street ch. 
Cam bridgeport, Mass., called to Secon 
ch., Minneapolis, Minn. 

BEATON, DAvIp, Vermontville, Mich., ac- 
om presidency of new Congregational 
College, Redfield, Dak. 

BIDDLE, Jacos A., accepts chief clerkship 
of Labor Bureau of Connecticut. 

‘BROWN, THomAS L., accepts call to West 
Williamsfield, O. 

CHAMPLIN, OLIVER P., Corning, called to 
Reinbeck, Ia. 

oone. H. M., accepts call to Argentine, 

an. 


CURHAM, GEORGE, accepts call to Gay- 
lord, Mich. 
DONALDSON, LEv1 J., of Oberlin, accepts 
call to Charlestown, O 
or A. O., accepts call to Charlevoix, 
ich. 


FLAGG, Rorvus C., Fairhaven, called to 
Newport, Vt. 

HOLBROOK, Amos, of Windham, accepts 
call to Colchester, Vt. 

HULLINGER, FRANK W., Vinita, I. T., 
called to Windsor, Mo. 

KAUFMAN, WILLIAM H., accepts call to 
Strawberry Point, Ia. 

KEIGHTLEY, JOSEPH, accepts call to 
Alamo, Mich. 
MORSE, CHARLES H., Plano, IIl., accepts 
call to Fairfax and Cedar Rapids, Ia. 
SMITH, FREDERICK H., Godfrey, accepts 
call to Waukegan, Lil. 

SNELL, SPENCER, accepts call to Birming- 
ham, Ala. 

SPANSWICK, THomMAs W., supplies at 
Peshtigo, Wis. 

SPOONER, ARTHUR, accepts call to Prince- 


ton, Wis. ; 
THRALL, WILLIAM H., Armour, Dak., ac- 
cepts call to Tomah, Wis. 
wasn, F. J., accepts call to Sanbornton, 
MORAVIAN. 
HAEHNLE, C. A., Osborne, Kan., accepts 
call to Chaska, Minn. 

HILLMAN, J. D., Chaska, Minn., retires 
temporarily on account of ill health. 
WEINLAND, W. H., late missionary in 

Alaska, called to Gracehill, Ia. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 

BAILEY, T. S. removes from Carroll to 
Cedar Rapids, la. 

BEERS, R. W., inst. in First ch., Corry, 
Penn. 

BELL, Epson M., accepts call to Congrega- 
tional ch., Axtell, Kan. 

BRODHEAD, Avevustus, D.D.. Bridgeton, 
) * e died recently in Toronto, Canada, 
aged 56. 

BUCK, ELIJAu, died Aug. 17th, in Centra- 
lia, Il]., aged 88. 

CHEEK, E. A., removes from Lewisport to 
Lawrenceburg, Ky. 

DAYTON, BENJAMIN B., Amboy, N. Y., 
died recently, aged 23. 

FULTON, W. P., accepts call to Hunting- 
don Valley, Penn. 

HALL, Hector, Glasgow, accepts call to 
Second ch., Troy, VY 

HASASD, C. G., called to Schaghticoke, 


HOGARTH, Wiuiam, D.D., died Aug. 
19th at Avon, N. Y., aged 73. 

HUTTON, ALFRED J., Ref. ch., Brooklyn, 
called to St. Peter’s Rochester, N. Y. 

J aur THEODORE F., called to Boonville, 


LONu, E. W., accepts call to the Glen Rid- 
dle ch., Penn. 

McVAY, HOMER, removes from Forest to 
Urbana, Ill 

sayy C. W., accepts call to Riverton, 


PALMER, S. C., removes from Hyde Park 
to Rushville, Ill. 

PEEBLES, Joun M., died recently in 
Decatur, Neb., aged 53. 5 

RUAL, F. W., called to Mayfield, N. Y. 

SUITS, F. C., becomes stated supply in 
Heuvelton, N. Y. 

SWARTZ, W. P., late Parag Ay India, 
called to Fifth ch., Trenton, N. J. 

THAYER, CHARLEs Delhi, removes to 2530 
Pleasant Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 

WILSON, A. B., removes from Allegheny, 
Penn., to Brenham, Tex. 

YERGER, H.S8., removes from Pensacola, 
Fla., to Murfreesboro, Tenn. 





Literature. 


The prompt mention tm our list of “ Books of the Week 
wiil be considered by us an equvatent to their pub- 
Ushers for all vol received. The int ts of our 
readers will guide us in the selection of works for fur- 
ther notice) 











LANFREY’S NAPOLEON.* 
BY 8. G. W. BENJAMIN. 





THE rise and progress of the Napoleon- 
ic legend is one of the most remarkable 
phenomena of the nineteenth century. 
In England the genius of Napoleon was 
recognized at once, but the English never 
labored under any illusions as to his 
moral character and the aims he had in 
view. The courts of Russia, Austria and 
Prussia also had abundant opportunities 
to distinguish between the splendor of his 
successes and the rottenness of his pre- 
tenses. But in France the intoxication 
produced by those successes invested him 
with a glamour that encircled the most 
unprincipled of modern conquerors with 
an aureole like that of a saint. And the 
world at large came to accept a similar 
view of the colossal genius but inex- 
plicable character of Napoleon the 
First. We in America certamly had 
no reason to entertain any respect for 
his personal character and aims 
whatever estimate we might place 
upon his mental powers or his military 
qualities. From first to last he treated our 
republic with superciliousness and con- 
tempt, snubbed our envoys and trampled 
on the rights of our merchant marines, 
until shots were exchanged between the 
American and French frigates, and war 
was all but precipitated. And yet no- 
where has greater extravagance been ex- 
hibited in the laudation of Napoleon than 
in the United States. Even the French 
have laughed at the Puritanic virtues 
which some of our writers, drawing large- 
ly from their inner consciousness, have 
attributed to the unscrupulous Attila of 
modern times. 

We may well speak of such a figment 
as the Napoleonic legend in view of the 
absurd and wholly imaginary character 
ascribed to Napoleon for half a century. 
But the very tendency of popular opinion 
to proceed to extremes inevitably causes 
reactions. Whenthe legend had reached 
the point where Napoleon was elevated to 
anapotheosis placing him scarcely below 
the Apostles, a revulsion of feeling began. 
It took its rise primarily, perhaps, in a 
purpose to depreciate the influence of the 
Napoleonic line when Louis Napoleon was 
bringing his pretensions into contempt. 
One of the most important methods for 
reducing the political hopes of the Napo- 
leons, and neutralizing their pernicious 
intrigues, undoubtedly lies in this process 
of undermining thefame of the founder 
of the house, and especially his claims 
to exalted virtue and ‘patriotism. 
Reduce him to the position of a mere 
military adventurer, whose sole 
impulse was personal aggrandizement, 
and the pretensions of the Napoleons lose 
half their weight. 

But whatever the origin of the reaction, 
it came at Jast and has been yearly gain- 
ing strength, until the world is likely in 
the end to reach an approximate estimate 
of the character and purposes of Napoleon 
Bonaparte. One of the most remarkable 
factors in this movement is the work now 
before us, Lanfrey’s Napoleon, which 
has reached its second English edition. The 
author unhappily died before he could 
complete this monumental work. The 
first four volumes carry us from the birth 
of Napoleon to the year 1811. Another 
volume would have given rounded com- 
pleteness to this great undertaking when 
at the early age of forty-nine, in the year 
1877,the author passed away to the land of 
shades to confront the remarkable con- 
queror whose fame he had so earnestly 
sought to demolish. One would like to 
see a pen like that of Landor describe the 
meeting of Lanfrey and Napoleon in the 
other world. 

Napoleon might well say to his merci- 
less historian: ‘‘ It is well you died before 
you came to describe Waterloo; for as a 
Frenchman your boasted impartiality 


* THE HISTORY OF NAPOLBON THE First. By P 





. LANFREY, in four volumes, 1805-198. Second Edi- 


tion. London and New York: Macmillan & Co. 1886 
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would have left you in attempting to de- 
scribe an event that is burned forever into 
the heart of France; had you attempted to 
treat of me and my generals in that battle 
as you talk of us in the Spanish cam- 
paigns,the whole world would have hooted 
you into oblivion. Waterloo was one of 
those days when cold-blooded impartiality 
must lie in abeyance; such was the com- 
bination of men and events presented on 
that tremendous day that only a man of 
marble would undertake to sit in condem- 
nation there. 

“For the rest, I grant that you have 
stated most things in your history cor- 
rectly. You represent me as a man of 
blood and iron, of adamantine will, of in- 
satiable ambition; you are right. I pre- 
fer to be so considered by the world, than 
to be thought such a milk-sop as some 
historians have represented me. I never 
was a saint; I never pretended to be one. 
It is true that I loved France, but not to 
the degree that I would sacrifice myself 
in order to bring peace to her borders. I 
loved her so long as our destinies were 
identical. 

‘* Wherein you have wronged me is not 
in the general statement of facts, which 
is more correct than any previous records 
or criticisms of my career, but in that, 
like an unwilling witness, you have not 
told the whole truth. You make me the 
sole author of all the crimes and misfor- 
tunes of France during that period; you 
throw the entire responsibility on me. 
Willfully you wrong me by omitting to 
emphasize the fact that I was a man of 
destiny, a man ordained to shake up old 
systems; to produce a moral earthquake; 
to turn up the soil of Europe to the sun of 
anew day. It was my mission to up- 
heave, to destroy. Had I been otherwise, 
my work would have been but half done. 
I accept Waterloo, because its last gun 
told me that my great task was com- 
pleted; that the immediate purposes of 
our Revolution were accomplished. 

‘* You wronged me in not stating that 
as a man of my time, as the offspring of 
the Reign of Terror, my character must to 
a degree have been the legitimate out- 
come of that extraordinary and entirely 
exceptional period. We are free agents, 
perhaps, but we are also the creatures of 
circumstances. We mold events, per- 
haps, by will power in manhood, but our 
characters are more surely formed in 
childhood. When you condemn me for 
the massacre of the two thousand five 
hundred* Turkish prisoners in Syria, you 
forget to add that I was brought up ina 
school which permitted Hoche, one of the 
most unblemished soldiers of our revolu- 
tion, to allow ten thousand Frenchmen to 
be shot at Quiberan, after he had given 
his word to grant them their lives. When 
you arraign me for the death of the 
Duke d’Enghien you again forget to state 
similar palliating facts, and even charge 
it against me that I endeavored to frame 
apologies for my course at that time. I 
was actuated by a supposed necessity, and 
my efforts to palliate that melancholy 
event showed a distinct desire to win pop- 
ular approval rather than a defiance of it, 
as you maintain. But history will right 
me in time, and after oscillating between 
one extreme and another, my reputation 
will finally reach its equilibrium, and I 
shall be more impartially estimated than 
it has yet been my fortune to be.” 

If Napoleon were to say something of 
this sort to Lanfrey, he would be not far 
from the truth. Supporting his state- 
ments by abundant authorities, Lanfrey 
at first produces a profound impression on 
the reader. But on further reflection one 
cannot but conclude that while the facts 
may be correct, the impression the author 
intends to convey is not altogether just. 
Admitting that Napoleon was ambitious 
and unscrupulous, he was yet a genuine 
outgrowth of a bloody and turbulent 
period; if his contemporaries did not al- 
ways categorically approve, they did not 
condemn him, as some are inclined to do 
in our day. A less determined character 
would have failed to accomplish what was 
undoubtedly his mission. In the main 
Lanfrey does ample justice to the vast 
military genius of Napoleon. His criti- 
cisms are aimed rather at his civil admin. 





* Lanfrey states the number as 2,500; others as high 
as 4,000, 








ter. In view of the foregoing facts, a 
history of Napoleon Bonaparte that is 
entirely just is yet to be written. Like all 
men of unusual genius, he was the expo- 
nent of an age, the type of his race and 
time. 
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FOUR RECENT HISTORIES. 
The History of Connecticut in the ‘‘Ameri- 








can Commonwealth ”’ series is not the Mas- | 


sachusetts version, nor, on the other hand, 
is it strictly the Connecticut version. The 
author,Prof. Alexander Johnston, of Prince- 
ton, has had a difficult task to find his way 
amid the conflicting renderings of the his- 
tory he was to write. There was the Mas- 
sachusets version, the Rhode Island version, 
the New York version. The story as told 
at New Haven; the story as told at Hartford 
and Norwich and New London had each its 
own special modifications. Amid all Mr. 
Johnston has steered his way manfully, 
with good judgment and with that kind of 
penetration which is born of historic sense, 
an intelligent acquaintance with the sub- 
ject, and the pride in the State of one of her 
sons. He has taken a strict view of the 
task committed to him, and given his read- 
ers not so much a detailed history asa sur- 
vey of the characteristic points, which have 
raised Connecticut to a unique position in 
the history of the country. Mr. Johnston 
adopts the view taken by the late Dr. Leon- 
ard Bacon of Connecticut history, as com- 
pared with that of Masschusetts—viz., that 
it rested more distinctly on the basis of 
democratic towns, and was freer from aris- 
tocratic family or class influence. We do 
not doubt that he has suggested the true 
solution of the difference between Hooker 
and Cotton, which led to the emigration of 
the Watertown, (now Cambridge), Church 
and the founding of Hartford. Hooker was 
a democrat and Cotton was a Puritan aristo- 
crat. Hooker had been long enough within 
the limits of the Bay to learn that he could 
stay no longer without having to suppress 
himself or to come into open disagreement 
with men with whom, large man that he 
was, he probably felt that he had no right 
to break. Hence, before the difference had 
become real and visible, he led the new 
colony to Hartford, taking that step so 
promptly in advance of any friction be- 
tween himself and the others, as to have 
left the Bay people mystified as to the rea- 
sons which led to it. The solution given by 
a recent hostile critic that it was personal 
rivalry between Cotton and Hooker, and 
that the Bay was not large enough for two 
such men is, at all events, little more than 
a malicious guess. Mr. Johnston shows his 
independence in the account of the dispute 
between the New Haven and Hartford 
colonies. He sides wholly with neither, but 
concludes that the Warwick grant on which 
Connecticut stood as against New Haven 
was mythical, and that, as far as the claim 
of the two colonies to a legal standing went, 
both were on exactly the same foundation, 
neither having a technical validity. It 
would be difficult to unwind the tangled 
threads of the controversies which arose 
between the colony and the various claim- 
ants who stood around ready to swallow 
her up, more neatly than he does without 
sacrificing the dignity and interest of the 
history. Mr. Johnston has put an immense 
amount of substantial history into his one 
volume, not so much bya process of com- 
pression as by a skillful selection of vita) 
and characteristic matter. He has vindi- 
cated the claim of Connecticut to tave 
had in the Constitution of 1639 the first writ- 
ten constitution on the continent. He 
has shown how much farther Hooker went 
toward the intelligent recognition of 
popular sovereignty than the ‘‘ Mayflower” 
compact which accidentally fell by post- 
mortem execution into the same line. He 
bas shown how much of the American idea 
came out of the little commonwealth, how 
much trouble her new principles saved her 
at home from the first, how she only failed 
by fate and accident in the attempt to plant 
her democratic society in Delaware, Penn- 
sylvania and New Jersey, and how at last, 
finding an opening, she outstripped Massa- 
chusetts in carrying it West with her 
emigrants and stamping her ideas on the 
new empire growing up in the Northwest. 
We note, too, inexamining the book that it 
does not fail to furnish substantial informa- 
tion on the minor points of the history, such 
for example as the ‘“‘Negro schools”’ episode, 
the foundation of YaleCollege, the Western 
Reserve School lands, or the boundary con- 
troversies which have been so well and fully 
described by Mr. C. W. Bowen. Much of 
this success, as we should not fail to note, is 
due to the philosophical, precise and vigor- 
ously adhered to definition of what he was, 
and of what he was not required to do in 





writing for the ‘‘ American Commonwealth” 
series. We only regret that equally sharp 
and definite conceptions were not imposed 
on all the writers in the series. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.) 

The History of Connecticut, by Elias 
R. Sandford, is composed on a different plan 
from that of Professor Johnston’s and 
and with a different purpose. It is mcre 
popular in character, enriched with copious 
illustrations and consists of rapid, con- 
densed sketches in the allotment of which 
as also in the general laying out of the 
work, a generous allowance is made for the 
post-revolutionary and recent history of the 
state. Mr. Sandford’s book shows that he 
has studied the authorities closely, though 
he does not attempt to develop the history 
on the large and philosophical conception 
which 1s the distinguishing feature of Pro- 
fessor Johnston’s work. We note that he ad- 
heres to the Earl of Warwick Grant and 
makes it the basis of the Say and Seal title 
—we have never yet found any one able to 
put us on the track of satisfactory evidence 
that such a grant to Warwick was made. 
We suspect that Mr. Sandford repeats the 
Connecticut and Hartford theory. Mr. 
Sandford’s History is rich in the ancient 
and modern chronicles, which never fail to 
rivet popular attention. And we must in 
justice add that he has given them on a gen- 
eral historical basis, though we doubt 
whether Governor Winthrop and the ring 
which wrought so effectually in Charles II 
ever had more than a traditional existence 
or was at all to be compared in potency with 
the £500 bakshish he carried with him from 
the colonies to gild the royal hand. The 
volume is well and handsomely published 
by the Messrs. S. S. Scranton & Co., Hart- 
ford. 

The task of writing the history of New 
York inthe same series, has fallen to the 
Hon. Ellis H. Roberts, editor of the Utica 
Herald, who has found it necessary to de- 
vote two volumes to the subject. The ex- 
pansion of his limits, has, we should say, 
operated unfavorably on the execution of 
the work, and tempted the author to heap 
up facts, and wander from what is unique 
and characteristic in the history into achron- 
icle which is sometimes too condensed and 
sometimes too free. The history of New 
York is not interesting in the same way as 
that of Massachusetts or Connecticut. It 
does not assume from an early time the 
character of an evolution of democratic 
political ideas. It falls ultimately into that 
line; but whatis uniquein the history of 
New York as growing out of New Amster- 
dam and the river towns generally is a cer- 
tain commercial and cosmopolitan enter- 
prise which was in it from the first, 
which it has carried with it wher- 
ever its influence has gone and af- 
fected mightily the social and political life 
of the country, and which remains substan- 
tially the same to this day. New York be- 
gan early that commingling of races and 
civilizations which has now become a typical 
fact in the whole country; and the history 
of the state as compared with others, will 
not be written until some one begins with 
these unique phenomena and following them 
as his clue unwinds the complex influence 
of the state in the inner life of the nation. 
Mr. Roberts has done his work on a scheme 
which might have answered equally well for 
Connecticut or Massachusetts. He has en- 
deavored to show how much his state has 
done in the same line and in the same way 
in which they have won their tities, to fame, 
He has pointed out certain cases in which 
New York has not’ received her due, 
and written up with industry and detail 
her claim to an equality and in some cases 
a primacy in fame as compared with them. 
He has written in consequence two volumes 
instead of one which are interesting as chron- 
icles,and abound in personal details and poli- 
tical history and which distribute the honors 
of his notice among all parties with the im. 
partial prudence of a political journalist. 
But the portrait does not identify itself by 
its features. We do not recognize it as 
the history of the unique, cosmopolitan, 
diversified, and, in its way, preponderating 
commonwealth of the Union. The grounds 


of its ascendency, the nature of it, when. 


and how it came about, the features of its 
civilization, the differences which are its 
own, where they came from, what they 
have resulted in, and whither they tend, 
are vital points which, so far as we can see, 
Mr. Roberts never thought of as having any 
organic connection, or as requiring to be ex- 
hibited as an organic whole. Apart from 
the disappointment which the reader will 
or will not feel, as he does or does not notice 
this defect, Mr. Roberts is entitled to the 
praise of having brought a genuine enthu- 
siasm to his work, and of not sparing him- 
self either time or labor in the elaboration 
of his task. The defects of the book are 
those which show a lack of historic grasp 

















and imagination. They are the defects of 
an author who is trained in another voca- 
tion, and not in the study or writing of 
history, but who.is neyertheless able to 
bring together a great mass of information 
and make a useful book. 

In connection with Professor Johnston’s - 
history we name a recent volume among 
the ‘Johns Hopkins University Studies of 
Historical and Political Science,” which will 
reward the student— The Republic of 
New Haven, A History of Municipal Evo- 
lution, by Charles H. Levermore, Ph.D. 
The history is brought down to the present, 
but the most valuable and significant por- 
tion lies farther back in the colonial times. 
The volume is not intended to be a history 
but astudy. It is a survey of the historic 
materials, and goes far toward reproducing 
in systematic form the colonial records of 
New Haven. It lays before the reader the 
account of the origin and foundation of the 
colony, with sketches of the men who 
molded it, the evolution of Town Govern- 
ment, the Land question, the union with 
Connecticut, the attempts to extend into 
New Jersey and Delaware, the history of 
New Haven asa Connecticut town, and of 
its subsequent development into its present 
form. In all this history the distinctive 
ideas of the New Haven movement are 
carefully preserved both as concerned Hart- 
ford and the Connecticut colony and as 
concerned the other settlements around it. 
The volume contains numerous sketches of 
social and political life, and the author does 
not at all yield to the temptation which has 
led so many less appreciative modern writ- 
ers astray and deal ina trifling way with 
the honest sternness of the times of which 
he treats. Professor Johnston is probably 
right in tracing back to Hooker and the 
men who surrounded him the germinal 
ideas which controlled the development of 
Connecticut and have had such a powerful 
influence on the social and political history 
of the country. But New Haven bore its 
part in the consolidation and development 
of these ideas and it is hardly possible to 
understand them without the study of the 
strong conviction and Puritan ideals which 
were derived from that unique colony. Mr. 
Levermore has done his work in a peculiarly 
happy way which, without injuryto the 
general attractiveness and readability of 
his volume, keeps the student in intelligent 
connection with the deeper meanings and 
movements of the history. (N. Murray, 
Publication Agent, Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, Baltimore.) 
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RECENT FICTION. 


In Behind the Blue Ridge: A Homely 
Narrative, Miss Frances Courtenay Baylor 
has given us much more than any homely * 
narrative, to wit, a somewhat remarkable 
book, and one which we can readily imagine 
must have eagaged its author’s fine abilities 
and sympathies for a considerable time. 
It is indeed a simple story ; merely a thread 
of story, in fact, but a perfect picture of the 
isolated, dull, absolutely rural existence of 
one of those small Virginian communities 
dotting the rear slopes and nestling in the 
secluded valleys of the mountain range 
named in the title. Another author, Miss 
Murfree, has exploited rustic life and 
human nature as the Tennessee hill-slopes 
exhibit it. But with all deference to her 
faithfulness, the writer of ‘‘In the Tennes- 
see Mountains” has undoubtedly regarded 
her locality and subjects more from the 
artist’s and poet’s standpoint than Miss 
Baylor permits herself in this portraiture. 
If Miss Murfree is a painter, we find Miss 
Baylor a photographer of surpassing taste 
and skill. Miss Baylor’s hero, on whose 
erratic and provoking career she depends 
her narrative, is one John Short, a kind- 
hearted, shiftless, weak-natured man. John 
suddenly quits a bereaved home, and for 
years is not heard of by any of the neigh- 
bors—in fact, is supposed to be dead. But 
the outbreak of the War, lazily discussed by 
‘“‘the Mountain ”’ folk, suddenly brings John 
Short back to life. He has not gained ambi- 
tion by his roving, but he has got patriotism. 
He raises a little company for duty—goes 
through the fight safely, and returns to the 
village, to become a kind of shattered Vir- 
ginian Shaughraun. His son has married 
a termagant; she makes his life unhappy. 
A pathetic attachment to the iittle grand- 
son of the home gives the old man a little 
sunshine that makes his surroundings only 
thenor bitter. At last Short falls into his 
old int ‘ate habits and so ends his mel- 
ancholy 2e. Thisis scarcely a cheerful his- 
tory; but Miss Baylor thoroughly enlivens 
and relieves a narrative otherwise far too 
tragic, by a great deal of outside material, 
most happily illustrative of her general sub- 
ject. There are droll country people, whose 
conversations are not too elaborately dia- 
lectic to be very amusing. There is a typi- . 
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cal love affair of its sort, between Jonah 
Newman, a young farmer on “the Moun- 
tain” and his Araminta, treated with as 
much life-likeness as grace and humor. The 
quarrels, the amusements, all the little daily 
life of such a world by itself, furnish the 


“reader with varied and spirited entertain- 


ment. The story is so entirely American 
that we can understand that those unac- 
quainted with the distinctions in farm life, 
North and South, might fail to remark the 
delicate strokes Miss Baylor is capable of 
making in such astudy. Out of the sordid 
and commonplace she has woven a rarely 
attractive country novelette. Nor are the 
hearts “behind the Blue Ridge’’ wanting 
in generous friendship and heroic sacrifice, 
as the relationship between the luckless 
Short and his old crony Jim Wilkins de- 
clares. One character in whom Miss Bay- 
lor seems to take particular enjoyment is 
old Father White, the village oracle—a 
senile, long-winded, pompous person, whose 
gift at making a speech in settlement of any 
dispute (often exercised) offers a ludicrous 
prolixity and vacuity : 

* Brother White was convinced that ‘it warn't 
no use a-flyin’, nor a-fleein’, from the wrath of 
Heaven,’ which he charitably assumed to have 
fallen upon hisrival. ‘For there’s the wind, and 
the whirlwind, and the tornadio to overtake,’ 
said he. *And there's the thunder a-rollin’ and 
a-clappin’ to warn. And there's the rain a-down- 
fallin’, and the rivers a-uprisin’ todrown. And 
there’s the lightnin’ a-dartin’ forrards and a- 
rekiling backards to strike. And there's the 
hail a-slantin’ and a-slitherin’ to smite, And 
there’s earthquakes, and there’s seaquakes to 
swaller up. And there's wild beasts a-ragin’ and 
a-roarin’ and a-gnasbin’ of teeth todevour. And 
there’s all manner of pesteriferous creatures 
a-creepin’ over, and a-crawlin’ under. And 
there’s pits and pitfalls, and traps and trapfalls, 
and no man maketh a way to escape in that day. 
And wherefore? Whatever is to be, will be, 
whether it cometh to pass or doth not attain to 
it, and when the time for the fulfillment of pur- 
poses comes it will not stay its hand for John 
Shore, nor ten thousand thousand sich, and don't 
you think it.’” 


This habit of reduplication of ideas is a 
distinct feature of the Virginian mountain 
preacher that once heard is not apt to be 
forgotten. A more complete illustration of 
it is the cautious White’s address to the 
village, in deprecation of the War, or of any- 
body’s paying attention to such a dangerous 
business: 


“Brother White (a tottering old man now, as 
unstable in body as faith, but still a voice for 
the community) expressed the general feeling 
when he rose from the oak settee and said, ‘Well! 
I never was one to go around, and about, and 
above, and below, and hither, and yon, and 
thither, and beyant; a-goin’ off, and a-returnin’ 
on, and a-leavin’ behind, and a-settlin’ around, 
a-deceivin’, and a-surprisin’, and a-piratin’, and 
a-pirootin. But an if I had of been obliged, and 
obleeged, and obligated, and bound, and con- 
strained to leave my home, and my friends, and 
my kin, and my kindred, and my kindred’s kin- 
dred, I'd have gone, and have went, and have 
remained, and stayed wherever and whitherso- 
ever that place or places, or person or persons, 
put me. But it is for folks to choose or to leave; 
and to have and to hold; and to scatter or to 
gather; and the stony rocks is for the conies, 
and the green meadows for them that lies down. 
And as for goin’ to this here war, I'm an old 
man, and a weak man, and a lame man, and a 
bent man that can’t be driv, nor led, nor carried 
forth, nor borne along to no war, nor warrings, 
nor fights, nor fightings. Whereas. I sez tothe 
young, and the strong, and the foolish, and the 
foolhardy—I sez: ** Wait, and hold on, and pause 
and consider, and consider agin when you've 
paused, and pause agin when you've considered, 
and reflect when you've paused and considered 
before you go to no war.”" For what is war? It’s 
fightin’, and you've got to fight or be fit. And it’s 
stabbin’, and you've got to stab or git stabbed, 
one. And it’s shootin’,and you've got to shoot 
or to git shot, sure. And it’s stealin’, and-you've 
got to steal or git stole from. And it’s burnin’, 
and you've got to burn or git burnt out. It’s 
hollerin’, and hollerbadoin’, and hellerbaloon- 
in’. That's what it is. It’s rampagin’, and rum- 
pagin’. It’s travelin’,and movin’. It’s a-hand- 
lin’ of guns, and turnin’ over vf pistols, and 
a-regyardin’ of all kinds of weepons prone to go 
off and not to be laid down until the time com- 
eth. It's death, and destruction, and ruination, 
and a-gettin’ kilt or a-killin’—for whom? and 
for what? and for which? And none can tell, 
nor discover, nor make plain the end thereof 
from the beginning, but yet all knoweth that it 
overwhelmeth! And what sort of a kind of a 
thing is this—to go a-seekin’ for, and lookin’ 
after, and a-searchin’ into, and a-stirrin’ up, and 
a-meddlin’ with, and a-pesterin’ about, anyways 
—this here war? Let them as are runagates con- 
tinuing in scarceness go after, and pursue, and 
follow on, and lead forth, and cause to be led 
forth to the slaughter, a-talkin’ of “South and 
North,” and “ East and West,” and “ Union and 
disunion,” like as if they owned the Mountain. 
We'll stay right here, whur we've always stayed, 
and do jes’ like we’ve always done.’ He looked 
frowningly around from his seat near the door 
as he concluded at the war-party represented 
primarily by John Shore, and then by a few very 
young men whose minds had been mildly in- 
flamed by current rumors and speeches, and 
mopped his wrinkled face and bald head acri- 





moniously with wrathful sweeps of his coat- 
sleevs.”’ 

Altogether Miss Baylor’s book, by ne 
means large, is a close and valuable study 
of Virginian ruralism, as well as one in 
which the grave andthe merry are mingled 
with an art that makes it readable and not 
easily forgot. (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co.) 

Powerful as is the realism of Western 
pioneer and other life, presented in Zury, 
the Meanest Manin Spring County itis a 
stery and a study of human nature, orrather 
a succession of such studies with which one 
is so continually out of liking that itis dif- 
ficult to recommend it. One cordially rec- 
ognizes the fine, strong hand of the author, 
his remarkable grasp of every detail that 
can make his picture or his analysis more 
complete. It is a masterly treatment of a 
strangely repulsive, coarse stock of mate- 
rial, drawn together by handfuls, and then 
carefully culled. Such aman as Zury Pron- 
der appeals little toone. We recognize his 
perseverance inborn, indomitable, his thrift, 
his usefulness in his community as he fights 
his way from a log-cabin to wealth anda 
representative Western prosperity. But his 
industry is not so great as his selfishness; 
nor are we able to respect him, try as we 
may, and hence, one lays down Mr. Kirk- 
land’s novel, admiring its fine literary qual- 
ities, but ill-pleased at having been so long 
in the society of such a man as Pronder, or 
such neighbors. Zury is to be classed with 
the odd novels of Mr. Howe, whose 
“Story of A Country Town,” attracted so 
much attention. Both are books that we 
cannot exactly wish unwritten; but the at- 
tractiveness of them or their relative value 
in fiction, is not easy to favorably deter- 
mine. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 
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SINCE the publication (by the Riverside 
Press) of Professor Sumner’s volume on 
General Jackson, the “American States- 
man”’ series has had no more striking ad- 
ditions than the Life of Henry Clay, in two 
volumes, by the Hon. Carl Schurz, and the 
Life of Thomas Hart Benton, by Theodore 
Roosevelt, in one volume. Both of these 
Lives are done from the standpoint of in- 
dependent politics, and we need not add 
with an enviable familiarity with the facts, 
aspects and relations of American politics. 
The only noticeable difference of tone be- 
tween the twois that which distinguishes 
the authors; the one representing more 
closely in its hard-and-fast precision the 
lines on which the Republican Party began 
its aggressive career, and the other taking 
the same position, but written more under 
the influence of high ideal sentiment and 
principle. To Mr. Roosevelt the Liberty 
Party in casting 15,000 votes for Birney in 
New York, in 1844, simply elected Mr. Polk, 
handed our Texas to slavery and the coun- 
try to war with Mexico. To Mr. Schurz, 
this heavy poll is an indication of the com- 
ing force with which the pro-slavery party 
had to reckon, while the Texas business is 
“the beginning of the end.” Both 
Lives approach ideal workmanship. We 
do not grudge Mr. Schurz his two vol- 
umes where other authors in the series have 
onlyone. The subject is worthy ofso many, 
and the extension of his limits has neither 
tempted him to wander nor to needless ex- 
pansion. The author keeps clear of eulogy 
without dropping into bluntness, and does 
justice to Mr. Clay without obscuring the 
facts of history or compromising his own 
independent position. Mr. Clay belonged 
to aclass of public men whose almost sure 
fate is to dwindle in history and to leave the 
students of a later age at loss to account 
for the influence they had while they lived. 
He won distinction in a class of compro- 
misers who are peculiarly obnoxious to 
the criticism of this day. He had faults 
which the present generation of readers 
like to see paraded rather more broadly 
than is either just to the subject of them or 
promotive of political or social good morals. 
Mr. Schurz has met these difficulties with 
admirable skill. In his pages Mr. Clay ac- 
counts for the great position he held, while 
a really dignified, large minded and intelli- 
gent criticism brings out the points which 
the student of history should not fail to 
understand. Mr. Clay’s biography stands 
for a half century of American history, and 
as such we have it in these volumes, The 
private, personal and purely biographic inter- 
est recedes to make place for the public 
movements that revolved around this dis- 
tinguished citizen. From the Presidency 
of Mr. Monroe down to the compromise 
measures of 1850 no American played a lar- 
ger part in our affairs. With the exception 
of the stormy period that lay between Mr. 
Clay’s defeat in 1844 and his reappearance 
in the compromise measures of 1850, his bi- 
ography is the political history of the coun- 
try, enacted around a statesman who, in an 





erat compromise exhausted the resources 
of compromise statesmanship, without com- 
promising his own political integrity or 
independence or becoming the tool of a party 
as Buchanan, Pierce and, tosome extent, Mr. 
Douglas were. The general plan on which 
Schurz writes cannot be improved, and in 
manyrespects hisexecution of his task issuch 
as to give a higher significance and a better 
point to the life of Mr. Clay than he gave to 
it himself. It was a period of transition, 
and excepting its relation to the protective 
tariff, which Mr. Clay never thought of as a 
permanent policy but only as a temporary 
assistance to rising industries, has passed 
away. What survives among vital issues is 
his opposition to the “Spoils system” in 
office and his patriotic devotion to 
the Union. Mr. Benton was a 
very different man who, working 
on the highest principles of honor and hon- 
esty, with no less devotion to the Union, 
with as much loss of freedom, with not so 
much intellectual ability, but far more 
moral point and purpose, came into colli- 
sion with Mr. Clay throughout his whole 
course. The two lives must be read together 
to get either of them. While Mr. Schurz 
furnishes something to the history, which 
is notin Mr. Roosevelt’s style as an histo- 
rian, the plain, straightforward, simple 
honesty of the latter throws new light on 
the hard-fought battles of the period. Mr. 
Roosevelt’s cold, blunt English is an admir- 
able vehicle to reproduce a parliamentary 
history which, along with its genuine 
honesty, dignity and largeness, is streaked 
in many of its scenes with patriotic 
bombast, broad force, and Bocotian 
earnestness. Mr. Benton represents an 
aspect of the old Democratic policy, 
whose most serious defect was that it 
was not able to carry the party with it. 
Until perhaps the very last stage of his pub- 
lic life, when Mr. Benton began tosee things 
in a new light, he might be described as the 
best foot on which a bad cause walked. Mr. 
Roosevelt’s frank honesty is, on the whole, 
the best portraiture. Benton’s Jacksonian 
fight against the Bank along with an incred- 
ible amount of ignorance and fustian, had 
init a good, honest core which goes far to 
reconcile us with the event. Mr. Roosevelt 
untangles the Congressional history, which, 
on account of the participation of Clay, 
Webster and Benton has often been alluded 
to as a battle of giants, but in which, as re- 
viewed now, the honors of the debate all 
went to Webster, as the only one among 
them all who understood the subject. Ben- 
ton’s position on the Texas question was 
wholly to his credit, and in the compromise 
measures of 1850, and the admission of Cali- 
fornia, he took ground which raised the 
whole Calhoun faction against him, and 
gives Mr. Roosevelt an opportunity to bring 
out the real greatness and nobleness of the 
man. In all this Calfornian debate he had 
the advantage of superior knowledge and.as 
his political biographer shows, knew the 
country and the people better than any man 
in Congress, or perhaps out of it. (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25 per vol.) 


,...The new edition of Dr. F. H. A. Scriv- 
ener’s Greek New Testament, labeled “ edi- 
tio major’’ on the back, is something more 
than a mere reprint of the former editions. 
It has been entirely reset, but so as to keep 
nearly page for page and line for line with 
the former editions; but in the outer mar- 
gin is a very copious supply of Scripture 
references, generally verbal, and the foot- 
notes are enriched and increased by the 
readings of Westcott and Hort, where they 
differ from the text of Robert Stephen of 
1550. In the Gospels, the Eusebian canons 
and Ammonian sections are also added in 
the inner margin; which has necessitated 
adding to the prefatory matter the letter of 
Eusebius to Carpianus, and the ten tables 
of the canons. The text, of course, is the 
same reprint of Robert Stephen of 1550, but 
with changes in the punctuation, accenting, 
and other minutiw; while the notes give 
the readings, that vary from that text, of 
Beza (folio edition) of 1565, some of those of 
Beza’s folio of 1598, those of Lachmann’s 
larger edition, 1852-50, Elzevir of 1624, Tisch- 
endorf’s editio maior (1865-’72), Tregel- 
les (1857-’72), Westcott and Hort 1881, and 
the supposed variants of the English Re- 
vised Version. The notes, though useful 
for the general reader, are neither exhaust- 
ive nor sufficiently accurate for the careful 
student or the scholar; and yet an occasional 
overdone note on a particular point might 
seem to give the contrary impression. Thus 
the work is by no means as thorough and 
useful as it ought to be. The prefaces of 
1859 and 1876 are reprinted, but not exactly. 
It is from these prefaces that the editor seems 
to have silently retracted some of his former 
‘blunders about the Beza editions; but the 
pesint is not quite clear. Itis evident that 
the portion of the notes which relates to 








those editions has not been re-wrought, and 
the book is thus a much more cheaply made 
affair than it should have been. If thorough- 
ly and accurately done, it would have been 
4 treasure for all scholars, especially colla- 
tors. The collation with Westcott and 
Hort was made by W. F. Shilleto, A.M., 
and is of the grade already stated. In the 
preface proper to this edition, which is 
dated III. Kal. Octobr. A.D. 1886, Dr. 
Scrivener compliments the acuteness, learn- 
ing,.industry, and sagacity of Westcott and 
Hort, but styles their work an attempt to 
make the worse appear the better reason, 
and really compliments them in his left- 
handed prophecy of the short life of their 
“‘splendidum peccatum,” by an allusion to 
the words of Bentley in his tamous “ Pro- 
posals”’ for an edition that died before it 
was born. The volumeis beautifully printed, 
and a little larger than the old edition. In 
England it bears the imprint of Deighton, 
Bell & Co., Cambridge, and Whittaker & 
Co., London; in this country the imprint is 
that of Henry Holt &Co.; all the names, 
of course, being in Latin. Another recent 
Greek Testament of moment is Dr. Oskar 
von Gebhardt’s *‘ editio stereotypa minor” 
published by Bernhard Tauchnitz, of Leip- 
zig, and of size uniform with the famous 
smaller Tauchnitz classics. Thisis an en- 
tirely new book, and by no means the old 
one of like size which bore von Gebhardt’s 
name as the last of a series of editors and 
revisers. This isa minor edition, of which 
his well known excellent one of 1881 
is the ‘“‘editio major.” It contains 
the text of the last recension of 
Tischendorf, or of the editio maior, 
ed. viii, with the misprints corrected, 
along with such few changes as Tischendorf 
in his lifetime desired to make, and did in 
great measure make in his octavo-sized 
manuals published by Tauchnitz in 1873. 
This editio minor contains in the foot-notes 
merely the various readings of Westcott and 
Hort, and it lacks the critical accessories of 
the larger edition. Quotations from the 
Old Testament are printed in thicker type, 
while the more or less manifest allusions 
that do not amount to a quotation are noted 


by a star inthe margin, which calls at-— 


tention to a table at the end of the volume, 
where the reference is given. This table, or 
‘*recensus locorum Veteris Testamenti in 
Novo,’’is about as copious as that at the end 
of Westcott and Hort. The book is exceed- 
ingly well printed, with all the conveniences 
for finding a place, except that no verse- 
numbers appear in the body of the text, as 
in the other Tischendorf editions. The 
chapter headings are omitted, and the para- 
graphs are divided by spaces into sub-para- 
graphs, after the manner of Bengel, and its 
restoration by Westcott and Hort. The 
work everywhere bears the marks of von 
Gebhardt’s clean, thorough scholarship, mi- 
nute accuracy, common sense, and knowl- 
edge of the needs of both steady reader and 
rapid reference maker. It is in every way 
an excellent, convenient, and useful edition, 
and cannot fail to prove a strong and de- 
serving rival to the other late editions. 
This work has but just reached this coun- 
try, and cannot have been procurable in 
Germany till within avery short time, as its 
preface is dated December, 1886. The Ger- 
mans will doubtless hail it as a successful 
rival in cheapness to the Cologne editions, 
which, ever since about 1856, haye been the 
scandal of the German scholars. The book 
may be had of B. Westermann & Co., or of 
the other German booksellers. 


....-Harper & Brothers publish a text- 
book on International Law, prepared by 
George B. Davis, U. S. A., assistant profes- 
sor of law at West Point. It is intended, 
the author says, to be sufficiently elemen- 
tary in character for those who desire to 
gain some knowledge of the general princi- 
ples of the science. There is a very full 
table of contents, a list of authorities and 
an index; the type also is large and clear, 
so that the book is attractive and convenient 
for reference. The style corresponds with 
the external appearance of the book, being 
lucid and easy in movemeat. There is, of 
course, little room for originality of treat- 
ment in such a subject. An author is chiefly 
confined to the selection of materials from a 
field of considerable extent, and to the re- 
statement of principles that have already 
received a definite and final form. This 
work seems to have been done by Professor 
Davis with judgment and fidelity. In some 
cases he seems, however, to have omitted 
matter of importance. Thus we observe no 
reference to the maintenance of the doctrine 
of indefeasible allegiance by England, 
which had so much to do in bringing on the 
War of 1812. Nor do we find any satisfac- 
tory account ot the causes which led to the 
abrogation of the arrangements for the ex- 
tradition of criminals in certain cases be- 
tween England and the United States, or of 
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the present basis of extradition. The 
“Winslow Case” should have had some 
mention. From the author’s statement, it 
is not easy to learn what are the rights of 
Gitizens of the United States as regards the 
St. Lawrence River, since the termination 
of the reciprocity treaty. The present diffi- 
culty concerning the fisheries on the coast of 
the British provinces might very well have 
been explained. But these omissions do 
not seriously detract from the value of the 
book for its professed purpose. The appen- 
dices are of special value to military stu- 
dents. 


_.Vol. IV of Dr. Schaff’s Select Library 
of the Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers of 
the Christian Church contains the ‘“Writ- 
ings of St. Augustine against the Maniche- 
ans and against the Donatists.” The his- 
torical introductions in this volume are new 
matter specially written for this work. The 
first, the ‘‘Writings against the Maniche- 
ans” is by the Rev. Dr. Newman,of the Bap- 
tist Theological College, Toronto. The in- 
troduction to the‘‘ Writings against the Don- 
atists” is by Professor Hartranft, of the 
Hartford Theological Seminary. These in- 
troductions are both excellent and useful as 
putting the reader in possession of the pre- 
liminary information he requires to read St. 
Augustine with intelligence. Of the seven 
writings against the Manichzans, four were 
translated previously for the Edinburgh edi- 
tion. The other three are translated for 
this edition by Dr. Newman. The “ Writ- 
ings against the Donatists” are reprinted 
with occasional revisions by Dr. Hartranft, 
from the Rev. J. R. King’s excellent trans- 
lation. The treatises in both sections are 
arranged in chronological order. The fifth 
volume may be expectedin October. It will 
contain the ‘‘Writings of St. Augustine 
against the Pelagians and Semi-Pelagians.” 
(The Christian Literature Co.: Buffalo.) 


.-In republishing the Laboratory and 
Lecture course of Prof. W. E. Ayrton, F. 
R.S., on Practical Electricity, the Messrs. 
Cassell & Co. have given real assistance to 
young students of Electrical Engineering. 
Professor Ayrton’s object, as explained by 
himself, is ‘‘ to assist students in acquiring 
experimentally an exact working knowl- 
edge of electric current, difference of po- 
tentials, resistance, electro-motion force, 
quantity, capacity and power.’”’ His volume 
does not contain a little knowledge on many 
points collected after the manner of an 
Electrical Dictionary, but is the first third 
of a carefully elaborated three years’ Lab- 
oratory and Lecture course for students in 
electrical technology. The special object of 
the lectures in this volume,which compirses 
the first year’s course, is to give the student 
clear notions of the units of electrical 
measurement, of the meaning of the am- 
pere, the volt, the ohm, the coulomb, the 
farad, the watt, and the mode of employing 
them in connection with one another and ir 
the exact commercial measurement of elec- 
trical quantities. (Cassell & Co.) 


..-A useful general treatise on The Ele- 
ment of the Law, is edited by J. Ross Lee, 
Principal of the Law Department of the 
Ohio Normal University, Ada, Ohio. It is 
designed for a text-book in schools and col- 
leges, anda hand-book for business men and 
general readers. It opens with a sketch of 
the rise of law and courts, and of their na- 
ture and object. In the body of the work the 
practical topics of the law and the citizen’s 
relation to it are defined and discussed one 
after another. The work covers the ground 
with sufficient thoroughness for all practical 
requirements, without going beyond the lay- 
man’s ability to follow. It aims at defining 
the general principles of the law, and, with 
occasional exceptions, makes no attempt to 
give the special statutes of the separate 
states, or the rulings of the courts under 
them. For its purpose it is a work to be 
highly commended, and appears to be done 
with care and intelligent knowledge. (Wag- 
ner Brovuhers; Ada, Ohio. $1.50) 


..-A very level-headed, spirited book in 
the art of elocution is, Before an Audience; 
or, the Use of the Will in Public Speaking, 
by Nathan Sheppard. The lectures which 
compose the volume have been delivered to 
the students of the universities of St. An- 
drews and of Aberdeen, as well as to audi- 
ences in this country. The author’s point 
comes out in the title, and is that all de- 
pends on a forcible and well-directed will. 
His lectures are full of pith and point, and as 
well worth reading as they are entertaining, 
especially if the reader is familiar with the 
technical principles of the art of elocution 
and able to detect the author’s variations. 
The.weak spot in the book lies in the defect 
of technical knowledge, though even here 
he is as often right as wrong. The author’s 
success with himself in building up his own 
Voice entitles him to a hearing. (Funk & 
Wagnalls. Price, 75 cents.) 





....In a neatly printed volume from the 
Judson Press Co. in this city, R. 8. Holmes, 
Registrar of Chautauqua, etc., writes a tell- 
ing story for Sunday-school teachers, My 
Pupil and I. It traces the history of a 
teacher growing in power and usefulness 
under the enlightening influence of what’ 
shelearned from her pupils. At last the 
poorest and most unpromising lad in the 
class becomes the means of unsealing the 
streams of power and influence in her life. 
It is a good story, with good point, and told 
in an effective manner. 


.%..There has scarcely been a time since 

the revival of letters, when the student of 
Hebrew might not choose his Hebrew gram- 
mar according to his own taste and method. 
The new elementary Hebrew Grammar by 
the Rev. W. H. Lowe, M.A., is one which 
is partly old-fashioned in plan; stating prin- 
ciples and giving tables, and in itself 
enough, if mastered, to enable the student 
to read the Hebrew Bible without great 
trouble. It is free from most of the charac- 
teristic weaknesses of the teaching-theories 
of our time, but presupposes that the stu- 
dent has some sense, and is willing to work. 
The paradigms are all grouped at the end. 
The book is not the least useful one of the 
series called “‘ The Theological Educator.’’ 
Among Hebrew grammars, its prominent 
haracteristic is its compression. It con- 
tains a great deal in a small space, and 
scarcely ever repeats an 1tem,whether of rule 
or statement. The author is lecturer on 
Hebrew at Christ’s College, Cambridge, 
England, and well known to Americans as 
a commentator on Zechariah and the 
Psalms. The Grammar is disfigured with 
some antiquated matters, which ought to 
be dropped as needless barbarisms, though 
they do not affect essential progress in the 
elements: such as the representation of ¥ by 
tz, ) by v, and, worst of all, y by gr. (16 
mo, pp. viii, 59, 29 tables. New York), 
Thomas Whittaker. Price, 75 cents. 


.. The Rev. Dr. S. G. Burney, Professor 
of Systematic Theology in Cumberland 
University, publishes an elaborate Review 
of Atonement and Law, by Mr. Armour. 
We have already noticed Mr. Armour’s 
treatise and expressed our general view of 
it and the points as to which we dissent, and 
we do not care to enter further into the con- 
troversy than to call attention to Dr. Bur- 
ney’s review 4s a painstaking, elaborate ex- 
amination ef Mr. Armour’s position point 
by point. (Cumberland Presbyterian 
House; Nashville, Tenn.) 


....The Shakespearean stories as told by 
Charles and Mary Lamb have received a new 
testimony to their perennial merit in hav- 
ing been translated into French by Mr. T. 
T. Timayenis, and published in a neat vol- 
umeof Contes Tirés De Shakespeare. The 
translation is addressed to Frenchmen and 
with the purpose of introducing them to 
closer acquaintance with the great drama- 
tist, of which as Mr. Timayenis intimates 
there is great need among Frenchmen. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price, $1.00). 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


A “History of Connecticut,” by Elias 
B. Sanford, is an extended work of special 
local interest, just issuing from the press of 
S. S. Scranton & Co., of Hartford. It is in- 
tended for use in the reference library and 
class-room, and is announced as exception- 
ally complete in the way of colonial and 
other facts whieh ong 





Practice,” is the title of a book by the Rev. 
Arthur T. Pierson, D.D., which Baker & 
Taylor of this city are just about to issue. 
It is expected to prove a volume of special 
and timely interest. The same firm have 
published a new edition, revised and en- 
larged, of the recent work on “ Voice Cul- 
ture and Elocution,” by W. T. Ross. 


..The request to reprint the extended 
list of selected novels, recommended in the 
‘Recent Fiction”’ department of THE INDE- 
PENDENT as especially choice, has been fre- 
quently made by our readers since the pub- 
lication of the list last season. In response, 
we will shortly repeat the little catalogue in 
question, with a few additional titles of 
recent novels appropriate to it. 


--Lee & Shepard, of Boston, mention 
among their volumes of resent appearance 
a new edition of the ‘Life of Longfellow,” 
by George Lowell Austin; ‘‘Reminiscencs of 
Friedrich Froebel,”’ by Baroness von Mar- 
enholz Bilow; Rev. Henry Giles’s ‘‘Human 
Life in Shakespeare’’; and Irene E. Jerome’s 
new illustrated gift-book ‘‘ A Bunch of Vio- 
lets,’”’ the fourth in the series from her pen- 
cil. 


...-A new work, by the Rev. Dr. J. A. 
Spencer, is nearly ready for publication, by- 
Thomas Whittaker, entitled “‘Five Last 


Things,” viz., “‘ Death, Intermediate State | 
and Place of Waiting of Souls, Resurrec- 
tion, Judgment, Eternity.” These topics 
will be treated in their immediate connec- 
tion and order within the compass of a 
moderate-sized volume, the aim being to 
present the teaching of Holy Scripture with | 
clearness and force. 


.... W. R. Jenkins, in continuation of the 
fine reprint of ‘‘Les Miserables” which he 
has been publishing since the spring, has 
brought ont the third part of Hugo’s mas- 
terwork, ‘‘ Marius,” and the fourth part is: 
in press, for October appearance, Publica- 
tion of the entire novel will be complete in 
November. The edition is among the most 
convenient and choice. Mr. Jenkins has 


also brougas out Alfi red de Vigny’ scelebrated 
historical romance ‘‘ Cing-Mars,’’ and a new 
edition of Hugo’s “ Hernani,” with English 
notes by Gustave Masson. 


.-A second edition of Bishop Wilmer’s 
‘Recent Past, Viewed from a Southern 
Standpoint,” with an additional chapter 
and five portraits, is now ready, by Thomas 
Whittaker. From this publisher ap- 
pears also ‘‘A Village Maid,” a novel by 
Helen Hays; “ Inchfawn,”’ a story of Irish 
life and character, by L. T. Meade, lately 
issued by another city firm, and a treatise 
on the “‘ Doctrine of Morality,’”’ by Dr. Fair- 


bairn, of St. Stephen’s College (N. Y.), au- 
thor of “College Sermons,” issued here 
some two or three years since, and re- 
printed in England. 


.-The Rev. James I. Good, D.D., has in 
the press of DanielMiller,of Reading,Penn., 
a “History of the Reformed Church in Ger- 
many”’; being a comprehensive historical 
and doctrinal chronicle that has long occu- 
pied the writer during his residence here 
and abroad, and the first work of its scope 
that has appeared in English. The story of 
the Heidelburg Catehcism, the labors of 
Frederic ITI, of the Palatinate, the Synod of 


Dort and the gradual advance of the Re- 
formed faith are prominent topics considered 
by the author; and portraits and maps will 
illustrate the book extensively. 


.-In their devotion to the publication 
of translations into English of notable works 
in French literature (and especially its fic- 
tion) the Routledges, of London and this 
city, have brought out a very choice and 
limited edition of Merrimée’s ‘“Carmen”’; 
and issued the third of this series from Al- 
phonse Daudet’s works—viz.,‘‘Tartarin of 
Tarascon,” with the orginal illustrations, 
one hundred and fifteen in number. The 
edition de luxe of Randolph Caldecott’s 
illustrated works, now in press, has at- 
tracted such general notice that it is possi- 
ble that it will be entlrely disposed of before 
it makes its appearance, the London demand 
being almost inconveniently large. Calde- 
cott’s “‘Last Graphic Pictures,” supple- 


mentary to his other ‘‘Graphic ”’ collections, 
have been added by the firm to their special 
catalogue of the deceased English artist’s 

drawings. 
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APPLETON® 
Latest Issues. 


| Appletons’ Physical Geography, =. 


Prepared on a new and original plan, 
richly illustrated with diagrams, en- 
gravings, and maps in color, and includ- 
ing a separate chapter on the geologi- 
cal history and the physical features of 
the United States. 





BY——— 
John D. Quackenbos, A.M., M.D. 
(Literary Editor). 
John 8S, Newberry. M.D., LL.D. 
Charles H, Hitchcock, Ph.D. 
W. LeConte Stevens, Ph.D. 
William H, Dall. 
Henry Gannett, E. M. 
Cc. Hart Merriam, M.D. 
Nathaniel L, Britton, E.M., Ph.D. 
George F. Kunz, 
Lieut. George M, Steney. 


Historical Series 
Of Appletons’ Instructive Read- 
ing Books, 
BY JAMES JOHONNOT. 
Seven Volumes. 


Stories of Heroic Pood. 
Ten Great Eventsfin History. 
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Appletons’ New Arithmetics, 


NUMBERS ILLUSTRATED. 
NUMBERS APPLIED, 


Walker’s Health Lessons. 
Brewster’s First Book of Chemistry. 


Johonnot’s Curious Flyers, Creepers and 
Swimmers. - 

Wood’s Companion First Reader. 

Bowen’s Astronomy by Observation. 

Gillespie’s Surveying. Edited by Cady 
Staley. 

Laurie’s Rise and Early Constitution of 
Universities. : 

Morrison’s Ventilation and Warming oi 
School Buildings. 


Greenwood’s Principles of Education 
Practically Applied. 


Bain’s English Composition and Rhet- 
oric. Revised edition. Part 1, Intel- 
lectual Elements of Style. 


Bain’s on Teaching English. 
Dreyspring’s Easy L in Fr h 
Keep’s Greek Lessons. 

Harkness’s Pictorial Cesar. 





Other new works in Press. 





Send for price-list full descriptive cata- 
logue, ‘‘ Educational Notes,”’ etc. 


D, APPLETON & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 


New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, 
San Francisco, 


A Sequel to“ My Confession” and“ My Religion.” 


WHAT TO DO? 


Thoughts Evoked by the Census of Moscow. 
By Count Lyor N. TonsTor. Translated from 
the Russian. 1:2mo, cloth, $1.25, 








Extract from the Above Work. 


“Then what isto be done? What are we to do? 


that it is im ible nevertheless to Tames. & 

tion | have heard and continue to hear 

And, therefore, I think that the solution of the 

lem’ which I have found in wh own case Ww ya 

theses to all sincere poomte who are propounding 
same question to themselves.” 


By the same same Author : 


Anna Karenina...............-. 12me, $1.75 





Childhood, Boyhood and 

UE ches cobonails sarghiseavies 12mo, $1.50 
TOM TIMMMONs civeckscccccsadieckes 12me, $1.25 
My Confession.................++ 12mo, $1.60 


My Religion................0s0005 
The Invaders (in Press), 
A Russian Proprietor (in Press). 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO., 


12mo, $1.00 
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CHERS are cordially invited to ad- 
qaress us upon any matter pertaining <o 
School-books. If a different book is de- 

sired in your classes, advise us and learn what 
we publish on the subject—our prices, terms 
etc. Books sent for examination are return- 
able if not adopted. 





‘* The Alphabet of Manual Training.” 


White’s Industrial Drawing 


REVISED, 


For schools. The most important books ever 
published on the subject. Already adopted in 
many important cities. Write for particulars. 





SWINTON’S Readers, 
phies, Histories. 
ROBINSON’S Mathematics. 
SPENCERIAN COVrY-BOOKS. 
ott he g nustetegy and Hygiene. 
HUNT’S Hyg' ene. 
WEBSTER’S School Dictionaries. 
GRAY’S Botanies, DANA’S Geologies, 
~ ye ¥’S Chemistry and Philosophy, 
ete 
Our BRIEF DESCRIPTIVE LIST free to 
any address. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN & CO., Publishers 


753 and = Broadway, N. Y. 


149 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
TE HE BARGAIN BOOK 8 
Send for our pa 9 of old and th Book . mar- 
velously low prices. beral terms co libraries. 
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BOOK AGENTS ican cEublishing “Company. 
Hartford, Conn. — 
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Spellers, Geogra- 








NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING Xauyr. 
Bought out S. - PETTENGILL & Co., April, 
to an 


address, a SRY. of our new BA R- 
GAIN CATALOGUE fer 1887, 
ENT comprising the largest assortment of 
standard BOOKS of avery Conestotion 

offered by any Booksellers in Ame 
Al for sale AT GREAT REDU C. 
FREE* (ONS from Regular Prices, Send 
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A Girls’ Boardin; ig: School of the best class. For 
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Prenat, German, Spanioh or Italian. 
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WASHINGTON, D.C, 
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jay res for Wellesley College. Superior advanta 
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BOSTON UNIVERSITY, 
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courses. Entrance examinations, Oct. 10th and 11th 
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Veligions Sutelligence. 


THE CHURCH IN SWITZERLAND. 





ALTHOUGH Switzerland has for centu- 
ries been a republic, yet there, as in the 
other countries of Europe, State and 
Church are united. Switzerland is a 
confederation of twenty-two cantons 
three of which are French, the others 
German, with a sprinkling of Italians in 
the southern parts. At the last religious 
census, taken in 1880, the little republic 
contained 1,667,109 Protestants, 1,160,782 
Catholics, 7.873 Jews and 10,838 of other 
religious affiliation. In the last mentioned 
are included not the adherents of the 
Free Church, composed of the orthodox 
party in the three French cantons, 
but the adherents of no religion, and 
the membership in the Baptist, Metho- 
dist, and other non-Swiss commun- 
ions. The Protestant and the Catho- 
lic inhabitants are not evenly distrib- 
uted. In the Protestant cantons, as a 
rule, these constitute about two-thirds or 
more of the inhabitants, but in the Catho- 
lic cantons the Catholics strongly predom- 
inate. Thus Uri has but 524 Protestant in- 
habitants, but 23, 149 Catholic; Valis has 
866 Protestant, but 99,316 Catholic. 

There is no Swiss Church as such, but 
each canton has its own state or canton 
Church. The attempts made to effect the 
organization of a common state Church 
failed. In no two cantons is the relation 
existing between State and Church exactly 
the same. By the Constitution of 1874 
the coatrol of the central government, the 
Bundesrath, over ecclesiastical matters 
was much abridged, in harmony with 
the general advance of democratic ideas 
in State and Church in the last decades. 
The general government controls the pub- 
lic school system, but this is entirely di- 
vorced from religious instruction; it de- 
fends the rights of religious liberty; for- 
bids any shirking of political duties on 
the grounds of religious belief; has made 
marriage an entirely civil act; protects 
the general interests of religion in various 
ways—as e.g. by the expulsion of the 
Jesuits, forbidding the erection of new 
monasteries, etc. All other matters are 
left to the separate cantons. As a rule, 
these permit the individual churches to 
control their own internal affairs, such as 
the election of a pastor, the order of ser- 
vice, and the like; while in matters where 
Church and State interests meet, the latter 
has control of the affairs of the former—as 
e.g. in the management of church prop- 
erty. The lines of demarcation between 
State and Church are variously drawn by 
the different cantons, and the rights of 
both are determined accordingly, but the 
controlling principles in all the cantons 
are those mentioned, modified to suit 
local requirements. The general ten- 
dency, down to about 1875-80 at least, was 
to give the Church as much latitude as 
possible; a nearer approach of the two to 
a closer union isa decided tendency of the 
present. 

Doctrinally the Protestant Churches in 
general have shown a tendency toward lib- 
eralism. Officially they are all of the 
Reformed faith, the Lutheran never hav- 
ing found an entrance into Switzerland. 
The law recognizes no distinctive confes- 
sional standpvint, and the choice of an 
orthodox or liberal pastor depends upon 
the majority of orthodox or liberal 
votes. The right to vote is not deter- 
mined by attendance at worship or par- 
ticipation in the sacraments, but by resi- 
dence ina parish. As long as a Protest- 
ant does not offisially sever his connec- 
tion with the church and refuse to pay 
his church taxes, he has a voice in the 
affairs of the parish and congregation. In 
this way an anti-churchly policy may be 
pursued by a congregation or even a can- 
ton, while the actual church-goers are 
conservative in sentiment. There is no 
control higher than that of the congrega- 
tion over the standing of pastor or 
church officials. In some parts of central 
and northern Switzerland liberalism has 
had undisputed sway for a long time. 
Shortly after Strauss had written his 
famous, or rather infamous, “Life of 
Christ,” the University of Zirich ventured 
to do what no German university dared, 








namely, to call him to a professor’s chair, 
to which, however popular, protest from 
the whole Protestant world would not 
allow him to take. The same university 
is to the present day the seat of the Pro- 
testantenverein theology, the most nega- 
tive theology of the day, represented in 
Germany by the faculties in Heidelberg 
and Jena. Conservative theological 
thought finds its bulwark in the Univer- 
sity of Basel and that of Bern, although 
a few of the men, ase. g. Smend, at 
Basel, are representatives of quite ad- 
vanced views. There are also theological 
faculties at Geneva, Lausanne and Neu- 
chatel. The attendance at all of these is 
small, Ziirich averaging about thirty, 
Neuchatel ten, Lausanne twenty, Geneva 
twelve, Bern forty, and Basel eighty. In 
addition to these each of the three canton 
free churches has a theological faculty, 
making no less than nine such faculties 
for a Protestant population of less than a 
million and three-quarters. Inter-cantonal 
church relations have in some particular 
cases been established, so that a pastor 
may go from one canton to another, when 
supplied with certain certificates, and an 
examination for orders made at the Uni- 
versities is recognized through the confed- 
eration. 

The liberalizing tendencies of the official 
Churches have led not only to the forma- 
tion of free Churches (all three number- 
ing only about 10,000 members), but also to 
voluntary organizations within the State 
Churches for the purpose of advancing the 
cause of conservatism. The most active 
and successful in this regard is the Evan- 
gelical Society. The members endeavor 
to awaken a purer religious life in their 
own congregations, and, by means of pub- 
lications; home and foreign missions 
are energetically fostered, and espec- 
ial care is devoted to the education 
of pious teachers for the parochial 
schools, for which purpose three 
teachers’ seminaries have been established, 
Public sentiment, especially in regard to 
religious matter, has always been strongly 
in harmony with that of Germany, and 
the conservative direction which thought 
in general has been taking in Germany 
during the past decade, has made itself 
felt in Switzerland also. 

The Catholic Church is divided into 
seven bishoprics, none of which are offi- 
cially recognized by the Rath. But the 
Government and the Curia have been able 
to agree upon a modus vivendi satisfactory 
in all particulars. The office of Swiss 
Nuncio was in 1874 abrogated by the 
government, which has all along favored 
the Old Catholic movement. The Catholic 
theological faculty at Bern is Old Catho- 
lic. 

> 

For some months the Lower House of the 
Convocation of Canterbury, has had under 
discussion a proposed Supplement to the 
Anglican Catechism. This Supplement has 
finally been adopted in an amended form, 
but it has not been given to the House of 
Bishops, nor has it been taken up in the 
Convocation of York. The avowed purpose 
of it is to give instruction to confirmation 
classes, concerning the Church, its offices, 
and officers. Much time is required, it is 
stated, in givinginstruction orally on this 
subject, and the Supplement would relieve 
curates and rectors of considerable labor. 
The following is the Supplement, as adopted 
by the Lower House: 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ON THE CHURCH. 
I. (Q.) What meanest thou by the Church? 
(A.) I mean the Body of which Jesus 
Christ is the Head, and of which I 
was made a member in my Bap- 
tism. 

IT. (Q.) How is the Church described in the 
Creeds? 

(A.) It is described as One, Holy, Catho- 
lic, and Apostolic. 

ITI. (Q.) What meanest thou by each of these 
words? 

(A,) I mean that the Church is One, as 
being One Body under the One 
Head; Holy ,because the Holy Spirit 
dwells in it, and sanctifies its mem- 
bers; Catholic, because it is for all 
nations and all times; and Apos- 
tolic, because it continues stead- 
fastly in the Apostles’ doctrine and 
fellowship. 

IV. (Q.) We learn from Holy Scripture that 
in the Church the evil are mingled 
with the good, Will it always be 
so? 

(A.) No; when our Lord comes again He 
will cast the evil out of His kingdom; 

, will make His faithful servants 





will present His whole Church to 
Himself wi spot, and blame- 


less. 
V. (Q) What is the office and work of the 
Church on earth? 

(A.) The office and work of the Church 
on earth is to maintain and teach 
everywhere the true faith of Christ, 
and to be His instrument for con- 
veying grace to men, by the power 
of the Holy Ghost. 

VL (Q) How did our Lord provide for the 
government and continuance of the 
Church ? 

(A,) He gave authority to His Apostles 
to rule the Church, to minister His 
Word and Sacraments, and to or- 
dain faithful men for the continu- 
ance of this ministry until His 
coming again. 

VII. (Q.) What orders of ministers have there 
been in the Church from the Apos- 
tles’ time? 

(A.) Bishops. Priests, and Deacons. 

VIII. (Q.) What is the office of a Bishop ? 

(A.) The office of a Bishop is to be a 
chief pastor and ruler of the 
Church; to confer Holy Orders; to 
administer Confirmation; and to 
take the chief part in the ministry 
of the Word and Sacraments. 

IX. (Q.) What is the office of a Priest? 

(A.) The office of a Priest is to preach the 
Word of God; to baptize; to cele- 
brate the Holy Communion; to pro- 
nounce Absolution and Blessing in 
God’s Name; and to feed the flock 
committed by the Bishop to his 


charge. 
X. ‘Q.) What is the office of a Deacon? 

(A.) The office of a Deacon is to assist the 
Priest in divine service, and espe- 
cially at the Holy Communion; to 
baptize infants in the absence of the 
Priest; to catechise; to preach, if au- 
thorized by the Bishop; and to search 
for the sick and the poor. 

XI. (Q.) What is required of members of the 
Church? . 

(A.) To endeavor, by God’s help, to fulfil 
their baptismal vows; to make full 
use of the means of grace; to remain 
steadfast in the communion of the 
Church; and to forward the work of 
the Church at home and abroad. 

XII. (Q.) Why is it our duty to belong to the 
Church of England? 

(A.) Because the Church of England has 
inherited and retains the doctrine 
and ministry of the One Catholic 
and Apostolic Church, and is that 
part of the Church which has been 
settled from early times in our 
country. 

There was considerable opposition in the 
Lower House to the action of the House, 
which was formulated in a protest present- 
ed by Archdeacon Denison. The grounds of 
the protest were, in brief, that this matter 
belonged to anational synod solely; that if 
Convocation touched it at all it ought to 
have come from the Upper House: that it 
has no sufficient authority; that it is not ex- 
haustive in respect to every baptized soul 
departed, and is not correct in teaching 
that every baptized seul departed is at rest 
in Paradise. Some of these grounds were 
afterward covered by amendment. In the 
discussion on the answer to the Fifth ques- 
tion, Archdeacon Farrar criticised the 
clause “‘ to be His instrument for conveying 
grace to men,” as faulty and ambigueus. 
Only the day before he had asked the opin- 
ion of the best living theelogian on it, and 
he said it conveyed no definite meaning to 
his mind. The word “instrument ’’ was 
ambiguous and had three meanings. It 
could be used in the sense of a tool, of a 
written document, and of a living agent. 
He supposed it meant the last in this case, 
but it seemed a little difficult to understand 
how the Church could be a living agent to 
convey grace to its own members. He did 
not like the word. It occurred thirty times 
in the Old Testament and once in the New, 
but in all cases it meant atool. He saw 
nothing in the Scriptures which was analo- 
gous to an instrument for conveying grace. 
The answer was finally amended by adding 
the words, “by the power of the Holy 
Ghost.” It was proposed to insert the word 
“ordinary” before “instrument,” but al- 
though strongly supported by Archdeacon 
Farrar and others, it was not carried. Arch- 
deacon Farrar said there were many means 
of grace in the best sense of the word with- 
out the aid of the Church. Although the 
Church had a divine commission, it was cer- 
tain that other bodies of religious people also 
had a commission to preach the Gospel, and 
they had illuminated their work by their lives. 
The Dean of Llandaff wanted to substitute 
an for “‘ His,”’ but the House would not sup- 
port him. Archdeacon Kaye objected to 
what seemed to be implied in the answer to 
Question VII. He said that at the time the 
Ordinal was composed it was true; but since 
then there had been large bodies and 
Churches of Christians in which there were 
no bishops, and to teach children that since 
the Apostles’ time there had been only one 
form of Church government would not be 


perfect both in body and soul; and | correct. Canon Bright said that the “other 
vishops 





thought there wasa latent “only” in these 
words, and that was not wise to emphasize 
what, if it had any practical bearing, must 
convey to the child of a Nonconformist the 
impression that he must be wrong, because 
there had always been in the Church three 
orders only, and that those orders were 
vital to its existence. The Dean of Lincoln 
said the object of this Catechism was to pro- 
vide that their children should be instructed 
in the true position of the Church of Eng- 
land. like the Dean of Llandaff, he lived 
in adistrict where dissent was very rife, but 
it was rife because these great truths were 
not impressed upon the people’s minds that 
Dissent was what it was. This question 
might not touch the foundation of the faith, 
but it did touch the foundation of the 
Church of England, and he therefore 
hoped they would go on to state that 
there had been since the Apostles’ time 
three orders of the Christian ministry. 
The Dean of Llandaff also objected, without 
result, to the word “‘bishops’’ in the answer 
to question IX. The answer was one of many 
instances of a very injurious tendency at 
the present moment in regard to the posi- 
tion of presbyters in relation to the Bish- 
ops. Everything was tending toward the 
exaltation of the bishops at the expense of 
the presbyters. If the spirit of Dean Hook 
survived in that assembly there would 
before long be an earnest endeavor to assert 
the independence of the functions of presby- 
ters of the Church of England. The worthy 
Dean again appeared as an objector to the 
answer to Question XII. He wanted to 
amend so that the question should run as 
follows: ‘‘Is the Church of England a true 
branch of the Catholic Church ?”’ and that 
the words “It isso” should be prefixed to 
the answer proposed by the committee, 
His motion, he said, was simply to destroy 
what he might call the rather proselytizing 
character of the question. The alteration 
was little more than one of form; but it 
seemed to him to make a great difference in 
the tone of the question. The House might 
perhaps be willing to make this concession 
to the very strong feelings some mem- 
bers entertained as to the effect which 
the language suggested by the commit- 
tee might have upon people outside, 
This amendment, however, shared the 
fate of its predecessors, Both The 
Guardian and The Rock, the one represent- 
ing High Church sentiment,the other Evan- 
gelical, protest against the idea of making 
the proposed Catechism either final orau- 
thoritative. The Guardian hopes that when 
the Catechism comes before the Bishops they 
will not show so much sensitiveness with 
respect to other bodies as was shown in the 
Lower House. “We are just as much bound 
in charity,” it remarks, ‘‘to make clear to 
those in full communion with us what are 
the blessings to be found in that commun- 
ion as to abstain from wantonly or pre- 
sumptuously defining what may, and may 
not, be found elsewhere. People have @ 
right to know,” it continues, ‘‘and the 
Clergy have a missionto make known, all 
the means of grace coinmitted to the historic 
Church; and that right and ‘mission must 
be recognized, whatever inferences may be 
drawn as to the defects of other religious 
bodies. Doubtless harsh and insolent lan- 
guage in regard to Dissenters has done 
grievous harm in the past, and will always 
tell with swiftand stern reaction against 
the cause which is dishonored by its use, 
But there is nothing harsh or insolent in 
telling to our own children the full wealth 
of help which God has guarded for them in 
the English Church; and this isthe whole 
scope and purport of the catechetical in- 
struction now approved by the Lower 
House.”’ 


....The program for the centennial exer- 
cises of the Northern and Southern Presby- 
terian Assemblies, in Philadelphia, next 
May, has now been completed, and is as fol- 
lows : 


IN THE ACADEMY OF MUSIC, 


MORNING, 


Presiding—Moderator of the Southern Assem- 
bly. 
The Rev. T. L. Cuyler, D.D. (Northern), 
“ History of Presbyterianism.” 
The Rev. B. M. Palmer, D,D. (Southern), 
“Its Work for the Future.” 


AFTERNOON. 


Presiding—The Hon. Wm. Strong (Northern), 
The Hon. John Randolph Tucker, of Virginia 
(Southern), 

“ Adaptation of Presbyterianism to the 
Masses.” 

The Rev. 8. J. McPherson, D.D. (Northern), 

“ Presbyterianism and Education.” 

The Hon. J. 8. Cothran, of South Carolina 





(Southern), 
“Calvinism and Human Progress. 
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The Hon. Benjamin Harrison, of Indiana (Noyh- 
ern), 
“Presbyterianism and Republican Govern- 
ment.” 


EVENING. 


Presiding—-The Hon. A. M. Scales (Southern), 
Governor of North Carolina. 
The Rev. G. P. Hays, D.D. (Northern), 
“ Home Missions.” 
The Rev. M. H. Houston, D.D. (Southern), 
“ Foreign Missions.” 
The Rev. Charles Thompson, D.D. (Northern), 
“ Historic Presbyterian Characters.” 
The Rev. Jerry Witherspoon, D.D. (Southern), 
“Closing Address.” 


IN HORTICULTURAL HALL. 


MORNING. 
Presiding—-The Moderator of the Northern 
Assembly. 
The Hon. W. C. P. Breckinridge, of Kentucky 
(Southern), 


“ Calvinism and Religious Liberty.” 
The Rev. Howard Crosby, D.D. (Northern), 
“ Presbyterianism and Biblical Scholarship.” 


AFTERNOON. 


Presiding—The Hon. W. W. Henry, of Virginia 
(Southern). 
The Rev. John Hall, D.D. (Northern), 
“City Evangelization—Its Necessity.” 
The Rev. M. D. Hoge, D.D. (Southern), 
“ City Evangelization—Its Methods.” 
The Rev. 8S. J. Niccolls, D.D. (Northern), 
“ Preaching to the Masses.” 
The Hon. Clifford Anderson, of Georgia (South- 
ern), 
“Lay Efforts among the Masses.” 


EVENING. 


Presiding—The Hon. James A. Beaver, Governor 
of Pennsylvania (Northern). 
The Rev. W. W. Moore, D.D. (Southern), 
“Home Missions.” 
The Rev. C. 8. Pomeroy, D.D. (Northern), 
“ Foreign Missions.” 
The Rev. 8. B. Strickler, D.D. (Southern), 
“ Children of the Covenant.” 
The Rev. W. P. Breed, D.D. (Northern), 
“ Closing Address.” 


....In the predestination controversy in 
the Lutheran Church, the two leading 
opponents, the Ohio and Missouri Synods, 
have for two years maintained an attitude 
of armed neutrality. The Norwegian Synod 
has been a house divided against itself and 
now has become two houses. The Synod 
has split, the minority, or anti-Missourian 
part severing its connection with the major- 
ity, which accepts the Calvinizing teachings 
of Missouri of an election wnto faith, and 
rejects the election in view of faith. The 
former party had established a theological 
seminary at Northfield, Minn., and when, 
at the recent meeting of the synod in 
Wisconsin this action was condemn- 
ed, the minority left. Recently a meet- 
ing of those sympathizing with the action 
was held at Northfield and steps were taken 
toward the organization of a new synod, 
the establishment of a parochial teachers’ 
seminary, and firmer founding of the semi- 
nary and the publication of a periodical. 
About one-third of the pastors of the old 
synod are in the new, and doubtless a much 
larger per cent. of the congregations will 
follow, as they are known, almost to a 
man, to be adherents of the old views, as 
these are taught in the popular Norwegian 
Catechism of Pontoppidan. 


....-The Evangelicals of Hungary, both 
Lutheran and Reformed, have united in the 
project of revising their translation of the 
Bible. The version now in use is that made 
by the Senior and Pastor of Ginez, Caspar 
K4roli, and completed by him, after many 
years of faithful work, in 1590. The trans- 
lation as a whole is a good reproduction of 
the original. The reasons for a revision are 
the changes which the Hungarian language 
has undergone in the last two centuries; 
the rough and unhewn diction of Ka4roli’s 
translation but poorly harmonizing with 
the smooth literature of the day. The Brit- 
ish Bible Society has consented to bear the 
expenses of the revision, having a few 
years ago published an improved edition 
of the New Testament. Now, however, a 
committee has been appointed to revise the 
whole, adapting the language as much as 
necessary to that of the present day, but re- 
taining the old diction of Karoli wherever 
possible. 


....The Johanneum is an institution re- 
cently foundedin Bonn for the training of 
evangelists for city mission and other evan- 
gelistic work in Germany. Professor Pfei- 
derer is its director. It is intended that 
these evangelists shall hold their meetings 
so as not to interfere with regular church 
services. The Rev. E.Schrenk, of Marburg, 
gives his whole time to evangelistic work, 
responding to calls from pastors of various 
communities for daily services for a week 
or fortnight, or longer as may be deemed 
advisable. His calls are said to be very 
numerous, and the meetings are not unlike 
those of Mr, Moody. 





.... According to statistics just published, 
the number of Jews resident in St. Peters- 
burg is gradually diminishing. This dimi- 
nution is owing to the strict enforcement of 
legislative measures restricting the resi- 
dence of persons of the Jewish faith to cer- 
tain parts of the Empire. The last return 
gives the number of Jews of. all ages and 
both sexes in St. Petersburg as 10,909. A 
new restriction is said to be in contempla- 
tion, by which not more than five per cent. 
of the total number of sworn advocates in 
Russia are to be Jews. 


....The eleventh annual Congress of the 
American Secular Union is to be held in 
Chicago, October 15th and 16th. The call 
says: ‘ 

“The Congress will be called upon to consider 
measures for carrying on the work of Free- 
thought, and securing the adoption of such laws 
by the various state governments and by the 
national government as shall make the United 
States thoroughly secular, and the repeal of all 
laws now on the statute books which conflict 
with the Nine Demands of Liberalism.” 


....The Baptists in Sweden are increas- 
ing rapidly. Atthe beginning of the pres- 
ent year they had 460 churches and 31,000 
members. Of the members 335 went to 
America. The Conference is hereafter to 
meet anually instead of triennially. 


....A general conference of all Evangeli- 
cal missions in Mexico is to be held January 
3lst. to February 3d, 1888, in the City of 
Mexico. 


.... The accessions to the churches of the 
Reformed (Dutch) Church last year were, 
by confession, 5,524, by certificate 2,669. 


.... Professor Christlieb, it is said, is just 
finishing an exhaustive work on the history 
of preaching. 


....-The Presbyterian Church of Ireland 
has 555 congregations and 620 ministers. 





Missions. 


Miss C. T. GORDON CUMMING has written, 
in a very attractive way, the story of an 
enterprise in China, which hasinit the 
promise of great success. It begins with 
the life-history of a Scotch working-man, 
W. H. Murray. Mr. Murray started in busi- 
ness life in a saw-mill, but an accident by 
which he lost an arm turned his activity 
into anotherchannel. He became a rural 
letter-carrier in the neighborhood of Glas- 
gow. His round was a longone, and he di- 
vided it into three divisions. Having a 
greatdesire to gain knowledge he made 
Greek his study in one division, Latin in an- 
other, and the third he devoted to prayer 
and Scripture-reading. He subsequently 
became a colporteur of the Scottish National 
Bible Society, the directors of which facili- 
tated his study of the languages, and he 
made rapid progress, not only in the Greek 
and Latin, but in systems for the blind, 
which he mastered. The Society sent him 
next to China, where in the course of sixteen 
years he has sold 100,000 copies and portions 
of the Bible in the Chinese and Tartar lan- 
guages. Of course he diligently studied 
the Chinese, and he found that his knowl- 
edge of Braille’s system of reading and writ- 
ing for the blind by means of embossed 
dots was very helpful to him in this arduous 
task. Before a Chinamancan read such 
a book as the Bible in _ ordinary 
print he must learn to _ distinguish 
some 4,000 characters. Mr. Murray con. 
ceived the idea of adapting Braille’s system 
to the language. Noting down the value 
of every sound as he mastered it he found 
that with 420 sounds he could produce an 
extensive literature. These 420 sounds 
were, therefore, reduced to a system of 
equivalent dots. To test his system he took 
a little blind beggar, an orphan, into his 
house, and undertook to teach him to read 
by it. In six weeks the little fellow was 
able to read fluently and to write accurate- 
ly. The experiment was next tried on two 
blind beggar men, with the boy asa teacher. 
One was able to read in two months, the 
other in a longer period. Mr. Murray by 
this method has made it possible to reach 
the half million or more of blind beggars in 
China—an abject, miserable class, many of 
whom add leprosy to their blindness—by a 
Christian literature. The poor creatures 
are delighted beyond measure to have such 
a source of enjoyment and benefit opened to 
them, and some of them waik hundreds 
of miles to put themselves under Mr. 
Murray’s tuition. The people consider 


it as little short of iniraculous thus to teach 
the blind, and when a native colporteur 
takes his stand in a public place and begins: 
to read from the Bible, crowds speedily 
gather to listen and to buy of him. The 
friends of Mr. Murray think that he ought 





now to be released from his work as travell- 
ing colperteur and be given a generous 
support while he devotes himself to the 
preparation of the Bible in the various dia- 
lects for China’s large blind population. It 
is a most worthy cause, and those who will 
help it along may send contributions to 
Mrs. J. Crosby Brown, in zare of Brown 
Bros. & Co., New York City. 


....Mr. George B. Crews, of the Methodist 
Episcopal Mission in China, writes us as 
follows concerning affairs at Chung King, 
West China, where he was formerly sta- 
tioned: Although the China Inland Mission 
has had a representative in Chung King 
ever since the riot, and the Methodist Epis- 
copal Mission has had two missionaries 
there since the first of May, this year, noth- 
ing has been done openly toward re-estab- 
lishing missionary work, on account of local 
prejudice. In a letter just received from 
Superintendent Hart at Chung King, he 
says: 


“The prospects seem fairly favorable at pres- 
ent. You are aware, of course, that a great many 
proclamations were posted after the riot and 
generally of a character to excuse the people 
and throw the blame upon our mission, always 
alluding to the property in the country as the 
cause of the trouble and rather patting the peo- 
ple on the back for what they had done, but 
warning them against future disturbances. It 
will take some time to establish free relations 
with the people, but it will come in time.” 


Mr. Hart says there is an open door for med- 
ical work now, but does not think it pru- 
dent for ladies to come till buildings are 
erected and the people tested a little. Some 
missionary work is being done in a quiet 
way, but no building will be done till the 
authorities give permission to the Catholics 
to build, when all other missions will be en- 
titled to the same privilege. One of the 
leaders of the riot was beheaded at the same 
time that the rich Catholic, Lo, was exe- 
cuted. The official accusation against the 
latter was that he “ killed several of the in- 
habitants of Chung King by the agency of a 
hired band,” which is very true, but he was 
defending himself, and the “inhabitants” 
were a mob trying to take his life. The 
Viceroy of Sz Chuan requests that the mag 
istrate of Chung King be restored to his 
rank which he forfeited, because of his dil- 
atoriness in dealing with Mr. Lo’s case. 


.... The Secretaries of the American Board 
have received a batch of letters in reference 
to Missionary Doane’s imprisonment by the 
Spanish authorities which give the following 
facts: The Spanish Governor came to Ponape 
last March with fifty soldiers, six priests and 
twenty-five convicts, and almost immedi- 
ately began to encroach upon the premises 
and interfere with the missionary work of 
Mr. Doane. The latter, after several inef- 
fectual interviews, sent to the Governor a 
written protest complaining of this action 
and describing it as arbitrary. At this the 
Governor put Mr. Doane in close confine- 
ment on board of a Spanish man-of-war. 
After three days the Governor came to Mr. 
Doane, and without the form of a trial sen- 
tenced him to fifteen days’ imprisonment 
because of his protest. At the end of the 
fifteen days the Governor informed Mr. 
Doane that he was to remain in confinemert 
on other charges, but did not state what 
they were. For six weeks the Governor 
paid no attention to the inquiries of Mr. 
Doane or of his American associates on the 
island as to the cause of such treatment. 
Then he sent word to Mr. Doane that within 
three days he was to be deported to Manila, 
2,000 miles away, to be tried there, but gave 
him no opportunity to look after his per- 
sonal property on shore, to find witnesses or 
confer with his associates. The Govern- 
ment at Washington has been communi- 
cated with by the Secretary of the American 
Board, and has instructed the U.S. Consul 
at Manila to inquire into the matter. 


....The British Baptist Mission on the 
Congo was only a few weeks ago deprived 
of three of its staff. The last mail from 
Africa brings a terrible addition to this 
calamity. The Rev. T. J. Comber, who, 
next to the Rev. G. Grenfell, was the most 
distinguished British Baptist missionary on 
the Congo,is reported as having been at 
tacked somewhere in the end of June with 
pernicious remittent fever and hematuria. 
Though placed at once upon a homeward- 
bound steamer, he died before he had pro- 
ceeded two hundred miles on the voyage. 
By the courtesy of the German captain,.the 
steamer touched at Mayumba and there the 
remains were buried. Such repeated calam- 
ities have produced some consternation 
among the mission authorities. Mr. Gren- 
fell, who is now in England attending 
scientific and religious meetings, reports 
himself for immediate return to the deso- 
lated district: He will be accompanied by 
two other missionaries. 





Che Sunday-schoot. 


LESSON FOR SEPTEMBER 18TH. 
SOLEMN WARNINGS.—Martrt. vil, 13-29. 


Nortes.—“ Gate,” “‘ way.”—The figure of 
two different ways, one of wisdom, goodness 
and light, the other of folly, sin and death, 
is familiar in the Old Testament and in 
other ancient literature. The first Psalm 
says “The Lord knoweth the way of the 
righteous, but the way of the ungodly shall 
perish.”’ The earliest Christian document, 
except the New Testament, was probably 
the ‘‘Teaching of the Apostles,’’ and the 
first part of it is a description of ‘‘ The 
Two Ways.”’ Christianity is several times 
called, in the New Testament,‘‘ the Way.” 
“Narrow is the gate.”—The gate is 
mentioned simply as the entrance to 
the: way. It means that the life of 
the Messianic kingdom will be through 
troubles and _ persecution. “ False 
prophets.” —The reference is not here 
to the Pharisees, who could not be 
called prophets, but to those claiming to 
teach a new Messianic doctrine. They 
would not be, like Jesus, humble and gen- 
tle, but self-seeking and proud, ready to 
raise armies and fight battles. The word 
prophet does not here mean one who 
predicts, but one who preaches. 
“Not every one that saith unto me, 














Lord, Lord.”-—Here the reference is to 


those that claim to be Christ’s followers, 
and whose teaching may beall right. while 
their life is wrong.——‘‘ Mighty works.”— 
Miracles especially. “The rock.” 
—The solid ledge, on the hill, not in the val- 
ley where there is only earthand sand, and 
where the flood is strongest “* Aston- 
ished at his teaching.’”—‘ Teaching,” not 
“doctrine.”’ as in the Received Version. 
It wus not so much the substance of his 
teaching, his doctrine, as his manner of 
teaching that surprised them. He spoke as 
one who had as much authority as Moses 
or Isaiah. Other teachers were satisfied to 
quote them of old time. Christ did that 
and then added to it and improved on it by 
his own authority, which was very different 
from the slavish way in which the scribes 
taught. 3 

Instruction.—The difficulty of a way of 
life is no reason against it. A way may re- 
quire self-sacrifice, hard work, even death, 
and yet be the right and truly desirable 
one. Such was the way that Christ and his 
disciples took. Indeed, it may be a pre- 
sumption in favor of a course of life that 
it is hard. 

The unpopularity of a course of life may 
be no presumption against it, but rather 
the contrary. One may be cast among those, 
as was Lot, whose way is all wrong. It 
may be very hard to row against the cur- 
rent, but if the current is going over Niagara 
we must row against it or perish. 

The one thing to consider in choosing a 
way of life is where it goes to. If one road 
goes to virtue and life, we must take it if it 
is lonely and difficult. 

We live in a better time than that of the 
disciples. They are not few who now goin 
the right way. It is getting wider and 
more popular. We will work to make it 
easy and popular. 

We are not to learn from this that there 
are few that will be saved. They will be 
ten thousand times ten thousand and un- 
numbered multitudes. Thank God for 
that. 

These ‘‘false prophets” are not false believ- 
ers, but false livers. There is here no question 
of creed, but of life. It is not orthodoxy, 
but righteousness. 

Those that are really Christ’s can be de- 
pended on to live a righteous life, to be 
honest, dutiful, obedient, loving, self-sacri- 
ficing, forgiving. We are told that the 
good tree cannot bring forth evil fruit. 

We are told also that a corrupt tree can- 
not bring forth good fruit. We know there 
are some whose belief is wrong whose life is 
most Christian. This seems to teach that 
God looks more at the heart than the head, 
and that character is with him the chief 
test of acceptance. 

Our lesson is one of repeated and solemn 
warning. It teaches that there is no peace 
for the wicked. Profession counts for 
nothing. Those who sin must die, and all 
the more if they are church-members ai d 
teachers in the Church. Even great preach- 
ers may be lost. 

A person may be outside of Christ’s King- 
dom and never suspect it. Because he is in 
the Church and a teacher there, and has 
conversions, he thinks himself a sure Chris- 


tian. He will be surprised when Christ 

shall say ‘‘I never knew you.” 
We build our own foundations and houses. 
It is for us to build on the rock or the sand. 
k is obedience to Christ’s teachings; it 
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Personalities. 


Tue trial of Pranzini, the Parisian 
murderer, has elicited the fact that he was 
regularly employed in Paris and in several 
other European cities as a valet de place, and 
considered an excellent one ; and, more im- 
portant to any persons traveling, it is 
admitted that the proprietors of the foreign 
hotels have been constantly in the habit of 
availing themselves of the services of gen- 
teel and competent strangers who apply to 
them during the busy season for recommen- 
dation to tourists. It is claimed by one 
Paris journal that there are scores of gen- 
tlemanly criminals and blacklegs annually 
utilized by the hotels, with the most culpa- 
ble carelessness. Persons going abroad 
alone or in small parties will do well to 
examine strictly the credentials of their 
ciceront, or (to use Dickens’s phrase) they 
may wake up some morning dead in their 
beds. 


.-The statue of Samuel Morley, that 
Bristol has been preparing, is to be put in 
place in a few weeks, probably with Mr. 
Gladstone present to make the dedicatory 
address. Romance is sacrificed once more 
to common sense, and Mr. Morley is repre- 
sented in the frock coat and trousers of the 
present period, in an easy and natural pose, 
the right hand in the corner of the trousers 
pocket, while the left is clenched in an ex- 
pository attitude. The expression of the 
countenance is described as “earnest, but 
not wanting a suggestion of that gentle 
and kindly air which those who were ac- 
quainted with the deceased politician and 
philanthropist will most readily remem- 
ber.”’ 


..It will, perhaps, surprise many per- 
sons toknow how many spies of the French 
Government have been arrested and punish- 
ed in Germany since 1875—more than thirty. 
Of course, such incidents are kept some- 
what quieter than during any- belligerent 
times. Loison, arrested at Metz, received 
ten years in 1876; Lieutenant Tissot, three 
years in 1882; Krazewski, nine years in 1881; 
Baron de Graillet and Baron von Krettmar, 
five years each in 1882; Captain Sarant, 
twelve years, and solitary confinement, in 
1886; Thomas, of the Imperial Arsenal at 
Spandau. ten yearsin the same year; and at 
various dates, Lieutenant Mesler, Captain 
Reclus, Prohl, Letellier, General Fay, Dr. 
Wedderburn Bishop and Schneider. 


.-Hans von Biilow’s contempt of Verdi 
used to extend to his every allusion to the 
famous Italian composer. An amusing in- 
stance of it Von Biilow gave some years 
ago when he was visiting Boston, and Mr. 
Lothian, musical director of one of its thea- 
ters, introduced to him Edward Rice, ob- 
serving, ‘‘ Dr. Von Biilow, allow me to pre- 
sent to you Mr. Rice, of this city, a gent) 
man who knows nothing about music what- 
ever, but who has written two operas.’ 
“So?” said Von Biilow, interrogatively. 
‘“*Ve haf also in Europe ashentleman vot 
knows nottingabout moosic, und haf writ- 
ten already plenty operas—Meester Verdi.” 


..John Alden’s honored descendant, 
Captain John Alden, now nearly seventy- 
five years of age, stilllivesin his quiet home 
at Duxbury, Mass., in theseventh generation 
from the handsome Puritan who so hesi- 
tated to “‘speak for himself,’’ before he 
married a lady, who was, according to Mr. 
Longfellow’s poem, a model girlin sharing 
a very difficult situation. Captain Alden is 
a veteran of the war between North and 
South, and draws a pension. 


....Signor Depretis, it seems, died poor in 
money and lands, though rich in honors. 
He made no use of any chances to buildup a 
fortune suitable to his position. His family, 
accordingly, have been taken into the charge 
of the Government, by unanimous consent 
of the proper officials, and in addition to 
taking full care of the son of M. Depretis, 
King Humbert has granted to the states- 
man’s widow a life pension of $2,000 a year. 


--The Prince de Talleyrand-Perigord, 
now in this country, is the son of the notable 
Prince de Sagan, and his more notable 
wife, and a nephew of the Baron de Seilliere, 
whose late incarceration and escape from a 
Parisian madhouse has been a sensation, 
and an endless fund for gossip in Paris. 


--Louis Kossuth has been spending the 
summer at several European spas; in fine 
health, capital spirits, and among the ob- 
served guests everywhere, of course. Mme. 
Ruttkay, his devoted sister, is always seen 
with the patriot, and tenderly cares for him 
in his advanced age. 

: ‘Through all the vicissitudes of his 
busy musical career, the jate M. Pasdeloup 
had three friends who stuck to him through 


all changes of fortune: Léo Deli Am- 
broise Thomas and Carolus Duran. ™ 


, adhered in all his public utterances. 





‘Mews of the Werk. 


DOMESTIC. 


THE Pennsylvania State Democratic Con- 
vention was held last week at Allentown, 
and J. Ross Thompson was nominated for 
Judge of the Supreme Court, and Bernard J. 
McGrann for State Treasurer. There was a 
lively contest over the platform between 
Mr. Randall and followers and President 
Cleveland’s friends, resulting in a Randall 
victory. Says a correspondent of The New 
York Times: 


“Mr. Randall proclaims his victory by begin- 
ging the platform with the tariff plank adopted 
by the Democrats at Chicago, in 1884, supple- 
mented not by the utterances of the President 
inspired by recent knowledge and informed 
judgment, but by the language of his letter of 
acceptance written in 1884. By the tariff reform 
Democrats of the Scott and Wallace kind, it is 
privately spoken of as a fling at the President, 
as an attempt to dind him down to his lan- 
guage of three years ago; and the reference 
to a reduction of import duties—the utmost 
concession of Randall to the Scott-Singerly 
end of the convention—is ridiculed as a 
meaningless use of words, intended to quiet 
persons in the party who would be indignant if 
they were not gratified with something like a 
pretense that tariff taxes are to be reduced. 
Mr. Randall would not permit the recommend- 
ations of the President to Congress for a reduc- 
tion of the tariff to be used, not because they 
mean ‘free trade,’ but because, as interpreted, 
‘they are understood to have a tendency to- 
ward free trade.’ The approval of the Adminis- 
tration is more specific than that uttered by any 
Democratic Convention yet held, but Mr. Ran- 
dall has made this plank of the platform to fol- 
low his declaration of Pennsylvania’s position 
on the tariff, thus proving that he regarded the 
convention more useful as a machine for indors- 
ing him and his course than he did as an oppor- 
tunity for expressing the party estimation of its 
Administration.” 





| The first two planks were as follows: 


“TI. That we renew our allegiance to the princi- 
ples and declarations of the platform adopted at 


) Chicago in 1884, which Mr. Cleveland, the nomi- 


nee of the party, heartily indorsed, declaring 


: in his letter of acceptance: ‘I have carefully 


considered the platform adopted by the conven- 
tion and cordially approve the same; so plaina 
statement of Democratic faith and the princi- 


| ples upon which that party appeals tothe suf- 


frages of the people needs no supplement or ex- 
planation.’ Tothese principles he has faithfully 
We fur- 
ther affirm the platform adopted by our State 


| convention of 1886, and in view of the existing 
| condition of the public Treasury we demand 


with emphasis that the large surplus already 
in the Treasury shall be used to pay the public 
debt, and that the current and unnecessary in- 
crease going on beyond the needs of Government 
shall be immediately prevented by a wide and 
prudent reduction of internal taxation and of 
duties on imports in accordance with the fore- 
going declarations. 

“IT, That we fully indorse the Administra- 
tion of President Cleveland. Wise, sagacious, 
and patriotic, he has restored confidence to the 
business interests of the country in the Demo- 
cratic party; has directed the financial affairs 
of the Government with apt ability; has 
strengthened the public credit and thereby 
given us a period of great industrial and com- 
mercial prosperity. Apprehension in the minds 
of some that the advent of our party to the 
control of the Federal Government would be 
dangerous has been dispelled. Our people are 
more contented and well to do than in years, 
and more respected than ever by other nations. 
His period of administration has been pure, 
economical and fearless, and meets the approval 
of all fair-minded and conservative citizens.” 


..A preliminary contract has been exe- 
cuted between the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road Company and J. S. Morgan & Co., 
Baring Brothers & Co., and Brown, Shipley 
& Co., of Loadon, and their allied houses 
in this country. This contract provides for 
the negotiation of 35,000,000 Baltimore and 
Ohio consolidated 5 per cent. bonds and 
$5,000,000 Baltimore and Ohio preferred 
stock for the purpose of paying off the en- 
tire floating debts of the company and plac- 
ing it upon a sound financial basis. The 
conditions are as follows: First. The verifi- 
cation of statements, etc., asmade Second. 
That the management of the company ! 
shall be placed in competent hands satisfac-e 
tory to the syndicate. Third. That satis- 
factory contracts shall be made between 
the Baltimore and Ohio and the other roads 
for New York business, which shall remove 
all antagonism between them on the sub- 
ject and insure the permanent working of 
the Baltimore and Ohio in entire harmony 
with the other trunk lines, and also avoid 
construction or threat of construction of 
extensive parallel lines north and east of 
Philadelphia. It is believed that back of 
the syndicate are the great trunk line in- 
terests, and President Garrett yields all his 
place and power in the Baltimore and Ohio 
corporation, consenting to give up the man- 
agement of his property to competent hands 
satisfaetory to the syndicate. The change 










of control of the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 








road will throw ite cliaeah Races 


hands of the Western Union Company. The 


Baltimore Express business has already 
been sold. 


....A conference has taken place, concern- 
ing the Ute troubles, between Governor 
Adams, of Colorado, and General Crook, of 
the United States Army, Indian Agent 
Byrnes and others. Governor Adams 
agrees that the stock captured from the 
Utes shall be returned as far as possible, 
and General Crook says he will urge upon 
the Government the necessity of indemnify- 
ing the Utes for the stock that cannot be re- 
covered. This arrangement Agent Byrnes 
says will be satisfactory to the Utes. Gen- 
eral Crook also agrees to station two com- 
panies of regulars on the Colorado line of 
the reservation to prevent any Utes from 
coming into the state. The statements of 
Agent Byrnes, Lieutenant Bennett and in- 
terpreter Curtis, were all to the effect that 
the Utes were surprised while preparing 
breakfast, and their only loss was one boy 
killed, who was trampled to death, and one 
girl and two bucks wounded. These state- 
ments were made in the presence of several 
men who took part in the battle, and they 
unhesitatingly pronounced them false, as 
they had each personally seen from three to 
five bodies of Utes on the battle-field. Late 
in the afternoon a company of troops ar- 
rived in Meeker with seventy odd of the 
captured Indian ponies, and, as if intended 
to disprove the statement of the army offi- 
cials, the men brought with them two Utes’ 
scalps recently taken. No one could be 
found who would acknowledge that he had 
personally removed the scalps, but that 
they were trophies of the recent battle could 
not be doubted. 





FOREIGN. 


...-The Government having pruclaimed 
the Irish National League, it was deter- 
mined to prevent a meeting of the League 
announced to be held at Ennis, Sunday, Sep- 
tember 4th. Ten thousand persons assem- 
bled to attend the meeting of the Irish Na- 
tional League. The police the Saturday 
night before took possession of the Hill of 
Ballycoree, where it was intended to hold 
the meeting. At two o’clock the procession, 
enlivened by twelve bands of music, and in- 
cluding Messrs. Timothy Sullivan, Dillon, 
Cox, Sheehy, William O’Brien and Philip 
Stanhope, all members of the House of 
Commons, and several priests, moved toward 
Ballycoree Hill, the approaches to which 
were guarded by soldiers and police. The 
procession, finding its further progress 
barred, halted in a field, and Messrs. Sulli- 
van, Stanhope and O’Brien made speeches 
from their carriages. A troop of hussars, 
headed by Colonel Turner, Divisional Mag- 
istrate, rode up to where the procession had 
halted, and Colonel Turner ordered the 
meeting to disperse within five minutes. 
Mr. Stanhope handed Colonel Turner a copy 
of the resolutions adopted by the meeting, 
claiming Home Rule, declaring adherence 
to Mr. Parnell, thanking the Liberal Party, 
pledging resistance to the proclamation of 
the League and denouncing land grabbing. 
Mr. Stanhope declared that the proceedings 
of the meeting were legal and that if a col- 
lision occurred between the people and the 
troops be would hold Colonel Turner 
responsible. Turner replied that he was 
bound to execute his orders, After a parley 
the procession returned to Ennis and 
O’Brien addressed the crowd in O’Connell 
Square. The soldiers and police again ap- 
pearing, the procession passed on to a 
hotel, which the leaders entered. ‘The 
crowd then dispersed quietly. There were 
lighted candles in the windows of almost 
every house in Ennis Saturday night. An 
enormous crowd welcomed the visitors and 
escorted them to the hotel, where an ad- 
dress was presented to them. Mr. Stanhope 
made a long reply, in which he congratu- 
lat Ireland upon having secured the sup- 

@™ of the English Liberals. Mr. Dillon 

“oined the crowd to be peaceful during 

e night and deprive the authorities of 
every excuse or palliation for the outrage 
they proposed to inflict at the morrow’s 
meeting. Messrs. Sullivan and Cox also 
spoke. The crowd dispersed, cheering for 
the Nationalista and groaning for the Gov- 
ernment, 


.... Russia has at last induced Turkey to 
send General Ernroth as Commissioner to 
Bulgaria. This, it was thought at St. 
Petersburg. would dispose of Prince Ferdi- 
nand at once. The immediate effect has 
been to convince the Prince that he must 
put himself unreservedly in the hands of 
Stambouloff, the real leader of the Bulga- 
rians. Stambouloff thereupon consented to 
form a Ministry, and has gathered about 
him nearly all of the ablest Bulgarian 
patriots. General Ernzoth will find himself 








BUTTON-HOLES! 





confronted with a compact Government sup- 
ported by the whole people. 

... Sir James Fergusson, Parliamentary 
Secretary for the Foreign Office, has an- 
nounced in the House of Commons that the 
Government has agreed upon a new Com- 
mission to represent British interests in the 
North American Fisheries Convention. Jo- 
seph Chamberlain has accepted the office of 
Principal High Commissioner for Great 
Britain. Sir James said that the delibera- 
tions of the Fisheries Commission would be 
solely upon the points in the controversy 
between Canada and the United States. 


.. The latest Afghanistan news says that 
since it first beeame known that the Ameer 
was ill two parties have risen into promi- 
nence at Cabul. One of these divisions 
favors Ayoub Khan, who recently escaped 
from Teheran, as the Ameer’s successor, 
while the other supports Ishak Khan. 

..The Kabbabish tribe has defeated the 
dervishes in the Baggara country, Killing 
1,300 of them. The Abyssinians are moving 
against the dervishes by way of Sennaar. 
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VACANT CHURCHES. 


OnE of our leading demoninations re- 
ports that one-sixth of its churches are 
“vacant,” meaning, of course, without 
pastors. Vacant churches are no new 
fact in the development of Christianity; 
nor are they peculiar to the denomina- 
tion referred to. The problem they pre- 
sent troubled our fathers and grandfathers 
and will, we fear, trouble our succes- 
sors. Weare not sure, however, that the 
serious import of the fact has come home 
to our churches. It has been widely 
enough discussed, perhaps; it has cer- 
tainly been deplored; and various reme- 
dies have been proposed; meanwhile va- 
cant churches increase rather than dimin- 
ish, and there is danger that the churches 
may become entirely reconciled to a state 
of things which ought to cause unceasing 
alarm,and which ought to be regarded as 
entirely anomalous and intolerable. 

A very litle reflection ought to con- 
vince the most indifferent that a Christian 
church without a pastor is at great dis- 
advantage. If such a church has any 
meaning in the Gospel sense, it is an or- 
ganization to carry on an active and in- 
creasing warfare against the kingdom of 
Satan. Its banner is the banner of the 
cross; its kingdom the kingdom of right- 
eousness; its cause the cause of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. The King’s business requires 
haste. The King’s forces must never be 
disorganized; they must be completely 
equipped, onthe alert, ready at all times. 
But vacant churches are not so. They are 
without a head, without a leader, without 
acaptain. How shall they dothe work 
which waits all around them to be done? 
How are vacant churches to plan aggres- 





sive campaigns ? How are they to keep in 
discipline and working order? How are 
they to grow and prosper ? 

Vacant churches! Why vacant? There 
are ministers idle, waiting because no 
man hath hired them. Idle ministers! 
Why are they idle? Vacant churches 
and idle ministers! Is-it not most un- 
seemly that each should be waiting, wait- 
ing, waiting? for while they are waiting 
the enemy is busy sowing tares. 

Vacant churches easily become dying 
churches. Churches cannot hold their 
own in inactivity. Are they vacant be- 
cause their ideal pastor is not just now 
attainable? Are they waiting to get 
stronger so they can support a higher- 
priced man than they are able to support 
now? Waiting will not bring the ideal pas- 
tor nor the increased strength—effort will. 
Get a pastor. Give him what you can, 
and, working faithfully together in the 
cause of Christ, your capacity will be en- 
larged. A generous spirit of sacrifice is 
what is needed. Too many Christians are 
afraid self-denial will hurt them. It is 
not half so dangerous as ease. Give till 
it hurts; work hard enough to cost effort. 
Have a mind to give and work, and greater 
wonders than the rebuilding of the walls 
of Jerusalem will be wrought. 

If achurch is dying because it has no 
field, because it is an intruder in a field 
already occupied, let its congregation join 
the stronger church, even though it be of 
another denomination. It is better to 
live for Christ under another name, than 
to die stupidly and stubbornly sectarian. 

If God has called men into his service 
as feeders of his flock he has not called 
them to long periods of idleness. If God 
has blessed the organization of a church 
he has not blessed it that it may stand 
‘‘vacant.” He calls to work and blesses 
self-denying effort; he doesn’t promise any 
reward to those who cannot endure hard- 
ness, 

What is the real remedy? It isnot more 
machinery. It isin the cultivation of a 
Christ-like spirit, a spirit of sacrifice and 
self-denial, a spirit of love and loyalty to 
the Kingdom of the Blessed Lord. 


_ >———_—__—— 


“YE CANNOT SERVE THE LORD.” 


JOSHUA foresaw the apostasies of Israel, 
by reason of their secret attachment to 
idols. His beautiful address to them just 
before his death is full of significant in- 
terest tous. All the goodness of God to 
them from the day in which he brought 
them out of Egypt until the day in which 
he had given them the good land wag set 
before them in: that farewell address, 
which closed with the exhortation: 
‘* Now, therefore, fear the Lord, and serve 
him in sincerity and truth; and put away 
the gods which your fathers served on the 
other side of the flood, and in Egypt; and 
serve ye the Lord ” (Josh. xxiv, 14). To 
this exhortation the people made answer: 
‘* God forbid that we should forsake the 
Lord to serve other gods.” No doubt they 
were sincere in this profession, and in the 
expression of horror at the thought that 
they would ever forsake the Lord. At the 
same time they were secretly holding on 
to some of theiridols. If it is asked how 
they could be at the same time sincere in 
professing unwavering allegiance to the 
Lord, and cherish a love for idols, we need 
not go far to find the answer. 

Israel’s apostasy never took the form of 
openly and formally rejecting Jehovah as 
the true God; but in mixing with “te 
worship and service of Jehovah the w°"- 
ship and service of idols. It was t* \ 
which Joshua foresaw and warned them! 
against; and it was this that came to pass, 
and which ended in the Lord’s turning 
and doing them hurt, after he had done 
them good. It was this foreseen attach- 
ment to and worship of idols which led 
Joshua to declare: ‘Ye cannot serve 
the Lord; neither will he forgive your 
trespasses nor your sins.” That is while 
they were secretly attached toidols. ‘ If,” 
he said in effect, ‘‘ you worship idols 
and render them service in common with 
your worship and service of the Lord, 
he will reject your service and will not 
forgive your sins and tresspasses even 
though you bring the sin-offering before 
him in all regular and due form. For 
God is a holy God, and a jealous God. 








55 ware ~~ 
He4vill not countenance any form of sin, 


nor will he divide with any other object 
the worship that is due to him by his peo- 
ple.” 

We read the history of the ancient peo- 
ple, and wonder at their lack of spiritual 
perception, and their perverseness in ad- 
hering toidols. A little attention to the 
lesson set before us in this important bit 
of history and teaching will reveal the 
fact that the same mixture of idol worship 
with the formal worship of the true God 
is as common to-day among the pro- 
fessed people of God as it was then. “Ye 
cannot serve God and Mammon”, was 
our Lord’s declaration to the people of his 
day, and it is his solemn word to us now. 
Attachment to the world and the things 
of the world, in the spirit of Mammon 
worship, is just as vicious and deadly as 
was the worship of Baal and Ashtaroth by 
the children of Israel. 

No formal professor of religion will ad- 
mit that he is serving idols, and if charged 
with so doing would say as they of old 
said: ‘‘ God forbid that we should forsake 
the Lord toserve Mammon.” No profess- 
ors of religion will openly and formally 
renounce the service of God and declare 
that henceforth they purpose to give 
themselves wholly to the service of Mam- 
mon; that is, the gratification of their own 
lusts—high and low, gross and refined— 
in connection withan open worldliness. 

The deceitfulness of sin is seen in that 
men persuade themselves that they can at 
once worship and serve the Lord and 
hold on to certain forms of worldliness; 
that covetousness and worldly pleasure, 
the lusts of the flesb and the lusts of the 
eye and the pride of the life may be in- 
dulged without apostasy from God; that 
these things may be indulged and yet 
their formal worship of God be accepted 
and their daily and formal petition for the 
forgiveness of sins be answered. It is 
worth our while to consider the declara- 
tion of. the Lord above quoted: ‘‘ Ye can- 
not serve God and Mammon,” and the 
declaration of John, ‘‘If any man love 
the world the love of the Father is not in 
him ” (Matt. vi, 24; I John ii, 15), with the 
declaration of Joshua to the idol loving 
children of Israel: ‘‘ Ye cannot serve the 
Lord; neither will he forgive: your tres- 
passes nor your sins” (Josh. xxiv, 19). 
The principle involved in both the Old 
and the New Testament declarations is 
the same. This is a most solemn matter, 
and ought to awaken our serious consider- 
ation. 

The practical truths gathered from the 
consideration of this principle are: First, 
That the indulgence of any known sin 
sets up, in the worshiper’s heart, a moral 
inability to serve the Lord. There may 
be the pretense of worship; the pious 
forms may be regularly gone through 
with; the Bible may be daily read; the 
prayer may be daily said ; the language of 
worship may be maintained on the lips ; 
the different outward acts of service may 
be performed ; but it is a ‘‘ vain oblation,” 
and God does not accept it. The formal 
worshiper is a hypocrite both to God and 
to himself, though he may be so blinded 
by his sin that he does not know it. 
Moreover, the mixture of worldliness 
with the ostensible service of God may be 
so common throughout the professing 
church that the hypocrisy is not noted 
by others. What a terrible thing is this! 
What an awakening will come by and by, 
when the door is shut upon all such, and 
to the vain and despairing cry, ‘‘ Lord, 
Lord, open unto us,” comes back the an- 
_swer, ‘‘ I never knew you.” It will be in 
vain that we plead: ‘“ Have we not 


" prophesied in thy name, and in thy 


name cast out devils”; for it will be then 
manifested that all our prophesying and 
service in the name of God was worth- 
less, because, in fact, we had forsaken the 
Lord toserve the idols of our own selfish 
hearts, supposing that these beloved lusts 
and worldly ambitions might be safely 
indulged so long as we kept up a formal 
worship of God and a fair show of service 
in the flesh. Second, The indulgence of 
some sins or even of one sin prevents the 
forgiveness of all other sins. ‘‘ Neither 
will he forgive your trespasses nor your 
sins.” Weare ready and anxious to con- 
fess many sins and we earnestly plead the 
divine forgiveness forthem. At the same 
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time we hold fast by some secret or self- 


excused form of sin which we do not con- 
fess. This is to demonstrate our insincer- 
ity and to make a mock of God’s holy 
jealousy, and to cut us off from his mercy. 
It was this kind of thing indulged in by 
Israel that was in the mind of the Spirit 
when he inspired Solomon to declare: 
‘* The sacrifice of the wicked is an abom- 
ination to the Lord: but the prayer of the 
upright is his delight” (Prov. xv, 8; com- 
pare Is. i, 11; Lxi, 8; Jer. vi, 20; Amos v, 
25; John iv, 24). 


wine 


JOB’S COMFORTERS. 


Job’s three;friends—Eliphaz the Teman- 
ite, Bildad the Shuhite, and Zophar the 
Naamathite—who had heard of the terri- 
ble afflictions which had ‘‘come upon 
him,” and who “‘made an appointment to- 
getber to come to mourn with him, and to 
comfort him,” were rather a sorry set of 
men for the service which they undertook 
to perform. They may have had good in- 
tentions, but there does not seem to have 
been much mourning on their part, and 
there certainly was no comfort to Job in 
their ministrations. He speedily had oc- 
casion to say to them in plain words: 
‘*Miserable comforters are ye all.” He 
was thoroughly disgusted with them, and 
at times not alittle angered, and would 
have got along much better with his suf- 
ferings if they had stayed at home, and 
left him entirely alone. 

The truth is that Job, though sorely 
atflicted, was, as appears from the record, 
and from other Scriptures, in reality a 
good man, and was not so dealt with by 
Providence because he was pre-eminently 
abad man. His comforters, not under- 
standing his case, and no better under- 
standing the providence of God toward 
him, came to the conclusion that he was a 
very bad man under the disguise of being 
good. Reasoning from his sufferings, © 
they thought that one upon whom the 
Lord’s hand was so heavily laid, could 
not be anything but a very wicked man. 
They told Job so, and tried to convince 
him that this was the true view of his 
case. Jobdid not believe it; it was con- 
trary to his own consciousness; and no 
small part of the Book of Job is made up 
of discussions between him and them as 
to his own character, in which he did not 
always speak wisely, and in which they 
appear as gross blunderers, without sym- 
pathy for him, and without any tender 
words of solace and consolation suited to 








*"*uage his sorrows and strengthen his 


patience. They did notfollow Paul’s di- 
rection to ‘‘ weep with them that weep.” 
Job was right when he said: ‘‘ Miserable 
comforters are ye all.” 

These men are not the only men to 
whom this description is applicable. There 
are ministers of the Gospel who can 
preach very well about the duty of sym- 
pathizing with the sorrowful and the af- 
flicted, and even talk eloquently in the 
pulpit about a ‘sympathetic Christ,” yet 
who, in their manner, tones of voice, and 
in what they say, when they enter the 
sick-room, or the abode of sorrow and 
bereavement, or when they undertake to 
conduct a funeral service, seem as cold 
and indifferent as icebergs. There is 
nothing in their whole deportment, and 
nothing in their words, that indicates any 
tenderness of feeling, or conveys the 
slightest comfort to an afflicted and suf- 
fering soul. If they have any genuine 
sympathy, they have a remarkable facul- 
ty for concealing it. There is in them an 
utter lack of its expression in any natur- 
al way. The agonized sufferer,so far 
from being helped by their presence or 
their words, is actually distressed, if not 
disgusted, with both. We have in our 
mind’s eye a minister of the Gospel to 
whom this picture applies in the most 
literal sense. In the pulpit he is eloquent 
and powerful, and makes a strong impres- 
sion; but in the sick-room, or on a funeral 
occasion, he is a dead failure, He has 
neither brains nor heart to minister relief 
to the woes of others. Jesus wept at the 
grave of Lazarus; but we very much 
doubt whether he ever wept, unless it was 
over his own sorrows. A cold and frozen 
heart is hischaracteristic when in contact 
with the sorrows of others. This we re- 
gard as a very grave defect in a minister 
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of the Gospel. It disqualifies him for on’ 
of the important duties that belong to his 
office, and justly subjects him to criticism 
and reprehension. 

Some physicians, though learned in 
diagnosis,and perhaps also in therapeutics, 
have a way of dealing with their patients 
that makes them almost a nuisance. 
They are stern and cold in their manner, 
and either talk too much or talk too lit- 
tle, and almost never say the right things 
when they do talk. They forget the inti- 
mate relation between the body and the 
mind, and that in the cure of disease it is 
eminently important to keep the latter in 
a cheerful and happy mood, for the sake 
of the hygienic effect upon the former. 
We have in view an excellent physician, 
so far as his judgment is concerned, in 
detecting disease and prescribing the 
right kind of medicine; but he is a 
croaker and a great talker at the same 
time, and is almost sure to leave his 
patient in a less comfortable state of mind 
than he finds him. He does not know 
how to deal with the mind. He has no 
art in this respect. On one occasion he 
came to the conclusion that his patient had 
a certain fatal disease, which was wrong, 
as the facts subsequently showed, and, 
like a fool, he went into a serious argu- 
ment to prove to that patient that he 
had this disease, minutely detailing to 
him the nature, progress, and symptoms 
of the disease, until it finally ended in 
death, not seeming to perceive that he 
was sticking daggers into his patient’s 
bosom, destroying all his hopes, and 
actually doing what was adapted to kill 
him, whether he had the disease or not. 
Such physicians are ‘‘ miserable comfort- 
ers.” Every physician ought to study 
the mental condition of his patient, and 
do everything that he can honestly do to 
keep his mind quiet and hopeful. 

All men, as they go through life and 
mingle with others, especially with the 
afflicted and the sorrowful, ought to carry 
with them that good cheer, that tender- 
ness of feeling, and that kindly and genial 
sympathy that will contribute to wipe 
away tears, soothe and relieve anguished 
hearts, nerve patience to its task, and 
kindle hope. This is no small matter in 
Christian character or in that of common 
philanthropy. The fewer of such ‘‘ com- 
forters” as Job had, the better for the 
world. They are a nuisance in society, 
and wherever they go they make others 
miserable rather than happy. Nobody 
gets any comfort from communion with 
them. The simple truth is that their hearts 
are not fitted to minister to the wants of 
a suffering world. The griefs of others 
make no impression on their cold and 
frozen natures. Of them it may be said 
in the language of Job: ‘‘ Miserable com- 
forters are ye all.” 
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BISHOP BOONE AND RITUALISM 
IN CHINA. 


THE conflict over Ritualism in the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church has been re- 
garded for some years as a thing of the 
past. Now and then a case of advanced 
ritualism is dealt with in some of the 
older and more evangelical dioceses; but 
the peculiar doctrines and_ practices 
which caused such an agitation in 1874 
now attract little attention of an antago- 
nistic sort. The action of Bishop Boone, 
of China, in suppressing summarily an 
organization designed to promote the 
Catholic movement, as it is generally 
called, is, therefore, somewhat startling. 

The organization is called the ‘‘ Chinese 
Church League.” It was founded by the 
Rev. F. R. Graves, of Hankau, who is the 
Superior of the League, and the Rev. 8. C. 
Partridge, of Shanghai, who is its secre- 
tary and treasurer. Both, of course, are 
missionaries of the Church in Bishop 
Boone’s jurisdiction in China, The con- 
stitution of the League, which has been 
published, declares its object to be the 
‘* Spread of the Catholic Faith in China,” 
by preaching, teaching, literature, inter- 
cessory prayer, and the offering of the 
Holy Eucharist; and the by-laws state 
that ‘the League ‘‘expects to further in 
every way the restoration of the external 
accompaniments of Primitive Catholic 
and reverential worship.” Some of the 

missionaries in the jurisdiction, to all of 


whom copies of the constitution and by- 
laws were sent, appear to have strongly 
disapproved of the League, and to have 
brought the matter to the attention of 
Bishop Boone, and of the Managers of 
the Board of Foreign Missionary at home. 
The Bishop, under date of August 26th, 
has sent out from this city a statement 
of which the following is the substance: 
ist. The publication of the constitution 
of the League makes an issue not of more 
or less ritual, nor of the expediency of 
tolerating various schools in the Church, 
but as to a ‘‘system of definite teaching 
by an active, aggressive party in our mis- 
sion in China.” 2d. ‘‘ An inoffensive 
League might be of doubtful expediency. 
One so definite and pronounced at once 
challenges judgment. Its constitution 
widely disseminated has at once called 
forth many intimations of complete 
alienation of those who in the past have 
been strong and earnest friends of our 
work irrespective of party lines.” 3d, 
In certain definite points the League 
‘‘ transgresses the limits of sound and ap- 
proved Church thought and teaching as 
held by our Church in general,” and im- 
perils the support of mission work by 
those hitherto engaged in it. 4th. The 
alternative being the sacrifice of the mis- 
sion, or the withdrawal of Messrs. Graves 
and Partridge from the League or mis- 
sion, the Bishop chooses the latter, and 
insists that these missionaries ‘‘ abandon 
the League or leave the mission.” 

It is evident that the Bishop has not 
taken this step without consultation with 
the managers of the Board of Missions. 
He has been in this country, and has had 
an opportunity to learn the wishes of 
many of the supporters of the Board; 
and the fact that he has decided to sup- 
press the League indicates a strong cur- 
rent of sentiment in the Church against 
advanced views in the foreign field. In- 
deed, the columns of the Southern 
Churchman show that some Evangelicals, 
at least, would abandon the Board of 
Missions, and send their money to the 
old American Church Missionary Society, 
which used to be their representative, if 
the movement of Messrs. Graves and Part- 
ridge were not condemned and sup- 
pressed. 

That the views of the Catholic party in 
China are quite advanced, an article by 
the Rev. Mr. Partridge in the September 
number of The Church Eclectic, leaves no 
room for doubt. The great obstacle in 
China to the progress of genuine Christi- 
anity is, he says: ‘“‘Roma-phobia—the 
bane of foreign missions.” Because of 
this the Church has no ‘‘Sacerdotal or 
Sacramental phraseology, whatever,” and 
the same hatred of Romanism stands in 
the way of teaching the Catholic doctrine 
of prayer for the ‘‘ faithful departed.” 

Avery grave question would seem to 
be raised by Bishop Boone’s official inter- 
position, as to the policy of the Board of 
Missions. The Board of Missions is poten- 
tially the Protestant Episcopal Church. 
It is under the direct authority of the Gen- 
eral Convention, and represents the whole 
Church. It cannot be denied that the 
policy of the Church at home is toleration, 
at the very least, of the Catholic School. 
The teachings of Messrs. Graves and Part- 
ridge would find plenty of support, Epis- 
copal and otherwise. How, then, can 
the Board of Missions sustain a policy in 
China that would not be sustained at 
home? 
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GOOD NEWS FROM TURKEY. 


SOMETIMES the most important of all 
news fails to cross by the cable, and we 
have to wait for the slower mail. Such is 
the case with the report, almost too good 
to be true, though told at great length 
and with full details in Galignani’s Mes- 
senger, of August 20th, that a syndicate 
of British financiers has obtained from 
the Porte a concession to construct a rail- 
way from Constantinople to Baghdad, 
which means to Bussora and India. 

The news is almost too good to be 
true. No better piece of news could come 
from Turkey. For many years British 
capitalists have stood ready to pour mil- 
lions of capital into Turkey the moment 











they were assured that their investments 
would be protected by the Government. 





But that assurance they could not have. 
If this gigantic enterprise is undertaken 
it means that British investors think they 
have such a hold on Turkey that they can 
safely put their money there. If they 
can do that the future of the empire is 
vastly safer. 

Railroads are very few in Turkey. There 
is one in European Turkey, passing 
through Adrianople to Constantinople, 
over which a train creeps a hundred miles 
oncea day, stopping to rest at night. 
There is another running fifty miles 
southeast from Constantinople, and an- 
other which runs a hundred miles east 
from Smyrna. That isall. The Govern- 
ment has been very unwilling to allow 
foreign capital to be invested in such en- 
terprises, and if there were native capital 
it would be more in danger of confisca- 
tion than foreign. 

The new railroad, as announced, will 
start from Constantinople, and pass along 
the river lines as far as possible through 
Asia Minor, passing through Adabazar, 
Eski-shehr, Angora, Czesarea, Yozgat, 
Sivas, Harpit, Malatieh, Diarbekr, Mar- 
din and Nisibin and cross the Tigris near 
Mosul. From thence it will pass through a 
country as level as a floor east of the Tigris 
through Altiinmn Kupri and Kerkuk to 
Baghdad. There it comes within the 
sphere of British influence, as_ the 
British Resident and Consul General is 
the greatest man in Baghdad, with his 
retinue of Indian soldiers. From Bagh- 
dad two lines of steamers, one English and 
the other Turkish, make weekly trips to 
Bussora, connecting with steamers to 
Bombay. The road passes through re- 
gions of unsurpassed fertility, which wait 
only for safe government to teem with 
population and business. It is promised 
that the road shall be finished to Angora 
in four years and to Baghdad in eight. Cer- 
tain portions over the Taurus Mountains 
will present great engineering difficulties, 
but generally the task will not be a heavy 
one. 

We can easily believe that Russia and 
France have offered every obstruction to 
granting this concession to English capi- 
talists. The road, when completed, will 
be an immense military protection to Tur- 
key against Russia. At Diarbekr and 
Harpit it comes very near the portion of 
eastern Turkey about Erzrim that is 
threatened by Russia. Then it makes it 
for the interest of England to protecc Tur- 
key against herstrong neighbor. It opens 
a new route to India, ten days shorter 
than that by the Canal, and will certainly 
be the mail route of the future. Enter- 
prise will follow the road. The conven- 
ience of visitors and missionaries will be 
greatly promoted. Indeed, nothing could 
be done which would more surely wake 
up that ancient land from its lethargy, 
and give it promise of the prosperity 
which once made it the mistress of the 
world. 

But the news may be too good to be 
true. Russian aggression may interfere. 
The Turkish Government may be forced 
to withdraw 
uneasy ghost of Colonel Chesney, who 
died without seeing his long cherished 
project accomplished, may not yet be 
laid. 
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THE REGULATION 
TION. 


It is undoubtedly true that every coun- 
try has a right to determine for itself 
whether foreigners shall be admitted into 
its bosom, and become members of the 
body politic, and, if so admitted, under 
what limitations and restrictions the 
privilege shall be granted. All govern- 
ments claim this right, and most of 
them have exercised it to some extent. 
The Constitution of the United States 
gives to Congress the power ‘‘ to regulate 
commerce with foreign nations,” and this 
includes the power to regulate the immi- 
gration of foreign-born persons. There is 
no doubt about the power of Congress on 
this subject. The only question is as to 
when, in what cases, and to what extent, 
it shall be excercised. 

This country, from the very commence- 
ment of the Government, has, as a general 
rule, sought to encourage and facilitate 
immigration from other countries, rather 
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than curtail and restrain it. Ithaswel- 
comed the foreigner, and offered to him 
easy terms of American citizenship; and 
on this account it has been called ‘the 
land of the free and the asylum of the 
oppressed.” The result of this policy is 
that we have a large foreign-born popu- 
lation as a constituent part of the people 
of the United States, which for years has 
been constantly increasing, and is likely _ 
to do so for years to come. Evils have 
been connected with this immigration 
and grown out of it; and yet, on the 
whole, the benefits have far outweighed 
the evils. It has added immensely to the 
wealth of the country, and largely to the 
growth of our population. We are to-day 
a far richer and more numerous people 
than we would have been but for the in- 
crease, in both respects, which is due to 
immigration. We have gained much, and 
that, too, far more than we have lost by 
our liberal and generous policy on this’ 
subject. 

The question that is now agitated in va- 
rious quarters, and is likely to come be- 
fore the next Congress, is whether we 
shall change this policy and substitute 
therefor new and additional restrictions 
upon the immigration of foreigners. Con- 
gress has already done something in the 
way of restriction. It has by the anti- 
Chinese law, which we regard as an un- 
necessary and bad law, shut out all ‘‘Chi- 


nese laborers” for a period of ten 
years from the passsage of the law. 
It has, also, by the labor-contract 


law recently passed, excluded all per- 
sons who come here under contracts 
for work entered into in foreign countries, 
which we also regard asa wholly unnec- 
essary and bad law, passed simply to please 
the labor agitators of the United States, 
and with scarcely any discussion upon 
the merits of the question involved. It 
had previonsly- passed laws to keep out 
paupers who come here without any 
means of self-support, and soon become a 
charge upon the charity of the country; 
and these laws we regard as just and 
proper. There is no good reason why this 
country should consent to be made the 
dumping-ground fo the paupers and iu- 
natics of other countries. Let these coun- 
tries take care of their own paupers, and 
not saddle this country with the expense 
of their support. 

The number of foreigners excluded by 
existing laws is, however, but a mere 
fragment of the whole number who come 
here, and would be glad to enjoy the hos- — 
pitality of a residence in the United 
States, and many of them to be admitted 
to the privileges of citizenship. These 
laws have no application whatever to thé 
overwhelming mass of them, and henge 
do not operate as restrictions upon their 
immigration. Shall we, then, increase 
the restrictions against immigration ‘so as 
to embrace a much larger number, and, 
by new tests, shut out such immigrants as 
will not form a desirable element m 
American soviety, and may become a 
source of danger to the peaceful working 
of our institutions? Shall we exclude 
socialists and anarchists, and, if so, by 
what tests? Shall we exact prowmins 
from all who are admitted to this coun- 
try? Shall we establish a property qual- 
ification for admission? Shall we de- 
mand a certificate of good character 
properly authenticated by the consular 
and diplomatic officers of the United 
States in the foreign countries, and ex- 
clude all who fail to produce such certifi- 
cates? If we are going to put up still 
higher bars against immigration, how 
shall we do it, and in respect to whom 
shall we do it? Where shall the line be 
drawn ? 

He who undertakes to answer these 
questions wili do well to think twice be- 
fore he gives the answer. Professor 
Boyesen, in an article published in The 
Forum, thinks that something ought to be 
done to keep out foreigners whom we do 
not want in this country; but precisely 
what that something is he does not say. 
So, also, Senator Palmer, of Michigan, 
Senator Cullom, of Illinois, and Mr. 
Depew, of this state, in recent speeches, 
expressed the opinion that there ought to 
be no room in this country fur dynamit- 
ers, foreign socialists and anarchists, or 
lawless classes of any character; yet they 
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fail to tell us precisely what laws they 
would have enacted as the means of gaan- 
ing this end. Those who are agitating 
the question of further restriction upon im- 
migration keep themselves comfortably 
clear of the real problem to be solved. It 
is doubtless true that, under existing laws, 
many persons come here whose preseace 
is no benefit to us; but how to keep them 
out and admit only those who will be an 
advantage to the country, is not a matter 
to be determined by an off-hand speech. 
The whole matter is beset with difficul- 
ties far too great for sudden and hasty 
action. We are not prepared by any 
means for a reversal of our time-hon- 
ored policy in regard to the immigration 
of foreigners. The evils must be much 
greater than they are at present before we 
enter upon a radical change of this policy. 
It will be time enough to make such a 


change when the facts call for it. 
eR Si a 


Editorial Notes. 


PAUL, in his speech to King Agrippa, de- 
tailed to him somewhat at large the circum- 
stances under which he became a Christian, 
which fully satisfied him that Jesus of Naz- 
areth was the Messiah sent of God, and 
which, therefore, convinced him that he was 
wholly and wickedly wrong in persecuting 
his followers. This very Jesus, as he al- 
leges, had spoken to him from the skies. 
After completing the statement, he then 
said to Agrippa: ‘‘ Whereupon, O King 
Agrippa, I was not disobedient unto the 
heavenly visien; but showed first unto them 
of Damascus, and at Jerusalem, and 
throughout all the coasts of Judea, and then 
to the Gentiles, that they should repent and 
turn to God, and do works meet for repent- 
ance.”’ In his Epistle to the Galatians the 
apostle says: ‘‘ But when it pleased God, 
who separated me from my mother’s woinb, 
and called me by his grace, to reveal his Son 
in me, that I should preach him among the 
heathen; immediately I conferred not with 
flesh and blood.”” He took counsel of no- 
body, and asked no question; as to what he 
should do. He had heard the voice of Jesus 
of Nazareth telling him what to do; had, 
indeed, seen this Jesus; and that was enough 
forhim. He was “ not disobedient unto the 
heavenly vision.’’ His life afterward con- 
clusively proves the truth of this statement. 
He was not compelled to be a Christian, or 
to spend the ensuing years of his life in the 
service of Christ. He did it voluntarily for 
what seemed to him good reasons. He at 
once surrendered all his hopes and all his 
prejudices as a Jew, and took his stand with 
the followers of Christ, and finally glorified 
Christ by hisown martyrdom. Reader, can 
you do better than to imitate this illustri- 
ous example? Can you in any other way do 
as well? You may not be a persesuting 
Saul of Tarsus. You may not be an open 
aid defiant infidel. You may, in the purely 
initellectual sense, admit the truth of Chris- 
tiartity. Butif you are not a Christian by 
the personal appropriation of Christ as 
your Saviour, and by the consecration of 
your heart to his service, then you are not 
in the path of life; then you do not do 
what Saul did when he had “the heavenly 
vision.”” You are still “disobedient,” and 
if you remain so, you will “die in your 
sins.”” This being your position, when, 
think you, will you changeit? Ah, reader! 
that is the question which we cannot answer 
for you. Be assured that, without Christ, 

oo . . 
your life will be a stupendous failure. 


FULL reports have been received, at last, 
at the rooms of the American Board at Bos- 
ton about the arrest of Missionary Doane by 
the Spanish authorities now in control of 
the Caroline Islands, and of his being carried 
a prisoner to Manila, far from the hundreds 
of witnesses who could have testified in his 
favor. Mr. Doane is now sixty-seven years 
old, and to him and to the band of mission- 
aries with him is due the civilization of the 
islands, which makes them worth being 
coveted and seized by Spain. The charges 
are of the flimsiest character, such as that 
of inciting the natives to rise and drive out 
the Spaniards, promising the protection of 
the American Government. The real reason 
for the persecution is that the missionary 
influence restrains too much the vices of the 
people, on which the traders depend for 
their profits. We trust that Secretary Bay- 
ard will take the most active measures for 
redress. A man-of-war should be sent to 
Manila to investigate the matter, and to see 
to it that justice is done and redress made. 
It can be made not to pay for Spain to 
abuse our citizens, Cuba is very near us, 
and its loyalty depends on our good will. It 
is time for us to consider what we shall do 





in case of such violent attacks as that of 
Spain on the Caroline Islands. America has 
vastly more interest in the Sandwich Islands 
and Samoa, and the Pacific Islands than 
has any European power; and it may be well 
for us to announce that we will not allow 
any of them to be seized by any overbear- 
ing nation. They should have their inde- 
pendence, and we are strong enough to 
guarantee it; It is unfortunate that Spain 
was allowed to take the Caroline Islands. 


BIsHOP WILLIAM L. HARRIS follows closely 
into the realm of immortality that other 
eminent Methodist, Dr. Curry. Bishop 
Harris rounded out a life of seventy years 
of eminent usefulness. He served his 
Church faithfully and efficiently in every 
position he occupied, whether as pastor, 
professor, missionary secretary, or bishop. 
His patient attention to details, his sys- 
tematic business faculty, his thorough 
knowledge of rules, precedents, usages, 
made him a secretary of rare excellence, as 
was attested by his long experience as Sec- 
retary of the General Conference, editor of 
the ‘Methodist Discipline’ and ‘Secretary 
of the Board of Bishops. He also served 
twelve years as missionary secretary, show- 
ing in this office such a mastery of the de- 
tails of administration as very few men are 
capable of. His service in this capacity 
added to his efficiency as bishop; for the 
bishops have large duties and powers in 


connection with the missionary work of the } 


Church. He was elected to the episcopacy in 
1872 in company with Bishops Foster, Bow- 
man, Gilbert Haven, Andrews, and others, 
and has done his full share of episcopal work, 
which is not so easy and agreeable as many 
seem to imagine. As a presiding officer, he 
had a thorough acquaintance with parlia- 
mentary law, but was liable to become too 
much absorbed in listening to interesting 
discussions always to avoid entanglements 
in his duties of moderator. His voice wa 
one of great clearness and strength, and he 
was an acceptable preacher. Bishop Har- 
ris’s death leaves only four of the eight 
bishops elected in 1872:0n this side of the 
dark river, and of all those elected previ- 
ously not one remains. 


IN the published works of Dr. Chalmers is 
contained an admirable sermon entitled 
‘The Expulsive Power of New Affections.” 
The thought he develops is that when Chris- 
tian affections enter and control the heart, 
they necessarily expel therefrom those that 
are incompatible therewith. No one can be 
a Christian without these affections; and if 
one has them in his heart, then he will not, 
in the same heart, have feelings that are 
their moral opposites. The former will 
drive out the latter. The love of God and 
man is just the opposite of the corrupt de- 
sires, propensities and passions of depraved 
human nature, and, if real, it will displace 
and supersede these passions, and expel 
them from the soul. The two will not and 
cannot live together. Paul states this prin- 
ciple very clearly when he says: ‘* Walk in 
the Spirit, and ye shall not fulfill the lust of 
the flesh.’’ Those who “‘ walk in the Spirit,” 
yield their hearts habitually and practically 
to the influences of the Spirit. They do not 
resist, but cherish these influences. ‘‘ The 
love of God is shed abroad in’”’ their “ hearts 
by the Holy Ghost which is given unto” 
them. The fruits of the Spirit dwell there 
as a living and controlling power. They 
are ‘*‘ led by the Spirit of God,” and in this 
fact they bave the evidence that they “‘ are 
the sons of God.”” And of all such persons 
Paul says that they “‘shall not fulfill the 
lust of the flesh.’’ Of course, they will not 
“fulfill ’ or yield to carnal lusts and pas- 
sions, since this would be a contradiction. 
The surest way then to get rid of sin, and 
keep from sinning, is to submit our minds 
and hearts to those influences which are 
adapted to make us good and holy. The 
best way not to be bad is to be good. Let 
one cultivate the habits of thinking, feeling 
and action that belong to the truly good 
man, and he will have no taste for those 
that belong tothe bad man. He will have 
no room for them in his mind. He will be 
so occupied with that which is good that 
he will have no time and no desire for that 
which is bad. He so prefers the good that 
the bad has no chance to enthrone itself in 
his mind or practice. He keeps away from 
it, and keeps it away from him, by walking 
“*in the Spirit.’ Grace rules in him and 
over him; and where that rules the Devil 
certainly cannot. The perseverance of the 
saints, as taught in the Bible, is not one of 
physical compulsion, but of moral prefer- 
ence. The saint, with such affections as he 
has in his heart, prefers to persevere. He 
has no idea of doing anything else. 





WE can think of no sufficient reason for 
opposing the selection of Cardina] Gibbons 





_ to offew the closing prayer and pronounce 
the benediction at the celebration of the 
centenary of the Constitution of the United 
States in Philadelphia, this month, but we 
are quite sure that a hue and cry will be 
raised over it. Our Government is not a 
Protestant Government, nor is our Consti- 
tution a Protestant Constitution, any more 
than they are Catholic. Catholics are as 
much citizens as Protestants, and the ac- 
ceptance of Cardinal Gibbons ought not to 
be made the occasion of hostile criticism. 
We assume, of course, that Protestants will 
conduct some portion of the religious exer- 
cises. Cardinal Gibbons’s acceptance is very 
cordial : 


“T shall gratefully accept the invitation, and 
shall cheerfully comply with the request of the 
committee by performing the sacred duties as- 
signed tome. In common with my fellow-citi- 
zens, I heartily rejoice in the forthcoming com- 
memorative celebration. The Constitution of 
the United States is worthy of being written in 
letters of gold. It is a charter by which the 
liberties of sixty millions of people are secured, 
and by which, under Providence, the temporal 
happiness of countless millions yet unborn will 
be perpetuated.” 





THE utter failure of many men to under- 
stand anything about the principles of 
religion is exhibited in an able article on 
“The Coming Anarchy,”’ by Prince Krapot- 
kin, in the September Nineteenth Century. 
He says: 

“*Suppose a child is drowning in a river, and 
three men stand on the bank of the river: the 
religious moralist, the utilitarian, and the plain 
man of the people. The religious man is sup- 
posed, first, to say to himself that to save the 
child would bring him happiness in this or an- 
other life,and then save the child; but if he 
does so, he is merely a good reckoner, no man. 
Then comes the utilitarian,” etc. 

That is, Prince Krapotkin’s notion of 
religion is simply that of obligation en- 
forced by hope of Heaven and fear of Hell. 
Religion is not God, is not duty, has noth- 
ing to do with right and wrong, but has all 
its root and its nerve in the anticipation or 
the fear sf Heaven or of Hell. The Prince 
neve read Francis Xavier’s hymn: 1 
“T love thee, O my God, yet not 
For what I hope thereby; 
Nor yet because who love thee not 
Must die eternally. 


“T love thee, O my God, and still 
I ever will love thee, 
Solely because my God thou art, 
Who first hast lovéd me. 


“Then shall I not, O Saviour mine, 
Shall I not love thee well? 
Not with the hope of earning Heaven 
Or of escaping Hell; 


“ Not for the sake of earning aught, 
Nor seeking a reward; 
But fully, freely, as Thyself 
Hast lovéd me, O Lord !” 





THE time was when missionary vessels 
might carry barrels of rum with mission- 
aries and Bibles to the perishing heathen. 
That time has gone by forever. Mission- 
aries see too much of the havoc wrought 
among the native races of the African and 
other fields by this agent of the Devil to 
i00k upon it with any allowance whatever. 
We wish the churches had a clearer appre- 
ciation of the enormous evils of the traffic, 
that they might thunder words of protest 
and warning into the consciences of those 
who engage init. Itis an offense akin to 
murder to facilitate destruction such as 
rum works among thesavagetribes. Chris- 
tian men in England, like Archdeacon 
Farrar, are trying to influence English 
merchants to abandon the traffic, and the 
Archbishops of Canterbury and York with 
the Bishop of London have issued a letter 
in which they say: 

“The attention of the Church has been re- 
cently drawn to the wide-spread and still grow- 
ing evils caused by the introduction of intoxicat- 
ing liquors among the native races in the col- 
onies and dependencies of the British Empire, 
and in other countries to which British trade 
has access. 

“ Part of the mischief is certainly due to other 
traders than the British, but British trade, as 
exceeding in volume that of many other coun- 
tries put together, is mainly responsible. 

“This mischief cannot be measured by what 
we witness among our own countrymen. The 
intemperence is far greater; the evils conse- 
quent on intemperance are far worse. Uncivil- 
ized people are weaker to resist, and are utterly 
unable to control temptations of this kind. The 
accounts given of the numbers that perish from 
this cause, and of the misery and degradation 
of those who survive, are painful in the ex- 
treme. 

“And besides the grievous wrong thus in- 
flicted on the native races, reproach has been 
brought on the name of Christ. The English 
missionary who preaches the Gospel and the 
English merchant who brings the fatal tempta- 
tion, are inevitably associated in the minds of 





the heathen people, and by many not only asso- 
ciated but identified,” 





Is it a thing forever impossible for the 
civilized white man to treat the barbarous 
Indian with simple justice? “We have 
sometimes thought that our treatment of 
the Red man in the ‘“‘ Century of Dishonor” 
has gained in humanity: but our complai- 
sancy is generally rudely disturbed by some 
such event as that which the papers have 
been describing as the Ute ‘‘ outbreak” in 
Colorado. The Utes are a small band, com- 
paratively, settled on a small reservation, 
withthe odds too strongly against them to 
make it at all probable that they would 
take to the war-path in mere wantonness, 
The precise facts lying at the origin of the 
trouble can only be established by careful 
investigation ; but enough is now known to 
make it certain that the Utes intended no 
“ outbreak,” and are the victims rather than 
the plotters of treachery. Colorow may 
have tried to evade a sheriff’s levy by leav- 
ing. his reservation, and a sheriff’s levy 
sometimes means simply plunder to the 
Indian, but the facts all go to show 
that it was the armed and mounted white 
volunteers who appeared in large numbers 
so opportunely at Rawlins and other 
places, who were on the war-path with the 
object of killing and scattering the Indians, 
and seizing their property. They made a 
descent on the Indian camp, taking it en- 
tirely by surprise, and left thirty or more 
dead and wounded victims behind them. - If 
the Indians had been on the war-path they 
would not have been thus surprised. Flocks 
of sheep and droves of ponies belonging to the 
Indians are in the hands of the whites, who 
seem, as the dispatches tell us, to regard 
them as spoils of war, and are rapidly dis- 
tributing them among themselves. Gov- 
ernor Adams, of Colorado, is trying to col- 
lect the ponies and sheep to return them to 
the Indians, but it is not easy to trace them. 
The United States authorities, we are glad 
to say, have not taken any part in this ‘‘out- 
break”? on the Utes. But they have at last 
undertaken to deal with the Utes and keep 
them on their reservation. One of the first 
things to be done is to drive out the white 
intruders. Tbat is the simplest kind of 
justice. 





THE particular curse which seems to be 
almost inseparable from horse-racing, has 
not, we are glad to say, fastened itself upon 
the beautiful sport of yacht-racing. Why 
the trial of speed of the most graceful ani- 
mal God has made cannot be dissociated 
from the foolish and immoral practice of 
betting it is hard to see; but we are told 
that race-courses could not or would not be 
maintained without it. The legislatures of 
New York and New Jersey seem, last winter, 
to have been impressed with this fact or 
pretext, itis haid to say which it is, and 
they came to the conclusion that races with 
gambling were better than virtue without 
races. The vice, there is every reason to be- 
lieve, is gaining rather than diminishing, 
with results that no honest man can con- 
template without regret and alarm. Yacht- 
ing seems to be in better hands, and though 
there are many who gamble on the issue of 
these races, as upon elections and everything 
in which there is an element of un- 
certainty, gambling is not associated with 
them as it is with horse-racing, and we don’t 
hear it said that yacht clubs could not exist 
nor races be sailed without the privilege of 
betting. It is a nobleand fascinating sport, 
an‘ it is to be hoped it will be kept clean, 
80 that good men may become interested in 
it without feeling that they are thereby en- 
couraging a crying immorality. In horse 
races all sorts of tricks are practiced with 
the horses, because so much money is at 
stake. The témptation to dishonesty in 
this respect is particularly strong. But in 
a contest such as is shortly to take place 
between the “Thistle” and the ‘‘Volunteer,” 
everybody is sure that there will be only 
fair and honest dealing. It is good tu see 
the indignation manifested on all sides 
toward the concocters of the foolish story 
that the “‘ Thistle”? has an ingenious con- 
trivance for forcing air under her bottom, 
so that in the race she would be borne up on 
bubbles, and thus have an unfairadvantage 
over her antagonist. None have been 
quicker to denounce this impeachment of 
the good faith of the owners of the ‘‘Thistle”’ 
than Mr. Burgess, the designer of the 
“Volunteer.”” Such tricks might be ex- 
pected in horse races, is the general feeling, 
but not in yacht contests. 


CHAIN-GANG GLENN and his Georgia asso- 
ciates have evidently received a pretty loud 
hint to go slow. Their Teachers’ Chain- 
Gang Bill has got a hitch, and the Senate 
does not touch it. Even the other bill to 
stop the appropriation to Atlanta Univer- 
sity, although it is likely to pass the Senate, 
hangs fire for the present. The hint has 
come not wholly from Northern Democrats 
who are afraid for their party, but also 
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from Southern Negroes. The object of the 
bill was to check the progress of the Negroes 
toward social equality, but the result has 
been quite the contrary. The bill has stim- 
ulated Negro assertiveness more than any- 
thing else that has taken place since the 
War. Ii has put forward the Negro’s claims 
for himself ten years. We have never seen 
such bold demands for equality in the Negro 
papers of the South as have appeared since, 
and in consequence of, the introduction of 
this bill. Take the last number of The 
Georgia Baptist, colored, It has a long 
list of quotations from white and colored 
men, which it matches against each other. 
First comes one from a colored man, and to 
it is appended the note, ‘This is incendi- 
ary.” Then follows one still worse from 
Mr. Glenn or some white paper, with the 
note, ‘‘ This is not incendiary.’’ There is no 
doubt that the Negroes of the South have 
been greatly stirred up, and great wisdom 
is required to prevent an explosion. We 
should not be surprised to hear of bloody 
outbreaks in Georgia. 





THE conduct of the Irish at Ennis on Sun- 
day will tell strongly in their favor in the 
contest waged by the Salisbury Govern- 
ment against the National League. The 
Government having proclaimed the League 
undertook to prevent the holding of a meet- 
ing in its name on Sunday at Ennis. The 
League would not, of course, abandon the 
right of peaceful assembly except on com- 
pulsion. The Government was at hand with 
a force of hussars, and there might easily 
have been a scene of carnage but for the 
self-restraint of the people under the cool 
and wise conduct of their leaders. The 
provocation was certainly great, and the 
people might have resisted the attempt to 
break up their procession and meeting in 
all good conscience. The guilt of the Gov- 
ernment would have been greater than theirs 
if life had thus been taken; but they have 
done better in yielding, point by point, un- 
der the pressure of force. The police took 
possession of Ballycoree Hill, where the 
meeting was to be held, the night before. 
While the procession halted at a certain 
point, on its march to Ballycoree Hill, the 
hussars app 2ared and ordered it to disperse 
in five minutes. The people quietly turned 
and marched back to Ennis and held 
a meeting in one of the public squares. 
Here they were interrupted by the police 
and soldiers, and an adjournment was taken 
to a hotel. The leaders went inside, and 
the crowd quietly dispersed. They had rea- 
son to be satisfied with the results of the 
day. They had held meetings, passed reso- 
lutions, and separated without having com- 
mitted a single overt act. They have again 
disappointed their enemies; they have again 
given their friends reason to respect and 
admirethem. They are makingit more and 
more difficult for honest, sensible men to 
support the Government’s miserable policy. 





THE effort of the Illinois authorities to 
get McGarigle back into that state from 
Canada, under what is called the law of 
comity among nations, ought to prove a 
failure, and doubtless will do so. The of- 
fense with which he is charged is not enu- 
merated in the extradition treaty between 
the United States and Great Britain. The 
President, under this treaty and the laws 
of the United States, has no authority for 
demanding his extradition from Canada; 
and if he should make a request for his de- 
livery under the law of comity, the Cana- 
dian authorities would undoubtedly refuse 
to comply with it. If these authorities 
should order his arrest, upon a request of 
the President, with a view to his delivery, 
the Canadian courts would be quite sure to 
discharge him upon a writ of habeas cor- 
pus. It is a generally recognized principle 
that when two nations make an extradition 
treaty, and therein specify the crimes for 
which they will mutually deliver up to each 
other fugitives from justice, they virtually 
declare that they will make no delivery on 
the mere ground of comity, and will limit 
all such deliveries to the crimes that come 
within the provisions of the treaty. It is 
well settled in this country that the Presi- 
dent of the States has absolutely no author- 
ity,to deliver up any fugitive criminal to a 
foreign government, except in pursuance of 
a treaty and laws enacted for its execution. 
The case of McGarigle, like many others, 
emphasizes the importance of a new extra- 
dition treaty with Great Britain, enlarging 
the list of crimes for which extradition may 
be demanded. The form of such a treaty 
has already been negotiated; but the Senate 
at the last session of Congress failed to give 
thereto its ratifying consent, and hence it is 
still inoperative. It is to be hoped that the 
Senate will not continue this failure at the 


. next session of Congress. Criminals in this 


country who ought to be punished very easi- 








ly escape by simply going to Canada, be- 


cause there is no treaty for their extradi- 
tion. 





No one surely need teel any surprise over 
the rapid decline in the power of the Knights 
of Labor which has occurred in this country 
within the last twelve months. Eighteen 
months ago they were far the most power- 
ful labor organization in the United States, 
and were increasing at an exceedingly rapid 
rate. Their leaders fancied that they had 
the whole labor question in their own 
hands, and that they had only to issue their 
orders and employers must at once comply 
with their terms or do worse. These valor- 
ous knights now present a very different 
spectacle. They are not only at logger- 
heads among themselves, and desperately 
fighting each other, but multitudes of them 
belonging to the rank and file, have be- 
come thoroughly disgusted with the whole 
movement and quit the organization 
altogether. The exhibit which has been 
made in the system of strikes and boycotts, 
leaves no doubt in the public mind that the 
leaders were a pack of fools, utterly incom- 
petent to exercise their power with any dis- 
cretion, and that the principles of the organ- 
ization are essentially those of injustice 
and tyranny. There is no more conspicu- 
ous illustration of the motto that whom 
the gods mean to destroy they first make 
mad, than that furnished by these Knights 
of Labor. We never supposed that they 
would ever become a permanent power in 
this country, and are not at all surprised at 
the rapid decline which has overtaken them. 
The simple truth is that the American preo- 
ple, taken as an aggregate, are too intelli- 
gent, and those who are wage-earners are 
too well off in respect to the supply of their 
wants, to countenance or tolerate for any 
considerable length of time organizations 
thus managed as a solution of the labor 
problem. These knights have done noth- 
ing toimprove the condition of the work- 
ing classes, and they have done much in the 
way of inflicting serious damage upon them. 
Their losses in the matter of wages, without 
any corresponding benefits, amount to 
many million dollars. It is no wonder that 
workingmen upon whom these losses fall, 
should come to the conclusion that they 
have been made dupes and victims, rather 
than victors and beneficiaries. 


Mr. JUSTICE FIELD, of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, recently decided, in 
the case of Stanford, who had been sum- 
moned to testify before the Pacific Railroad 
Commission, appointed in pursuance of an 
act of Congress, and who refused to answer 
certain questions put to him by the Com- 
mission, that the Commission was not 
clothed with any judicial power, and could 
not compel him to answer the questions, or 
punish him for his refusal to do so. The 
main ground on which this decision rests is 
a prior decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States in Kilbourn v. Thompson, 
103 U. S., 168. In this case it was held that, 
although the House of Representatives can 
punish its own members for disorderly con- 
duct. or for failure to attend its sessions; 
and can decide cases of contested elections 
and determine the qualifications of its 
members, and exercise the sole power of im- 
peachment of officers of the Government, 
and may, where the examination of wit- 
nesses is necessary to the performance of 
these duties, fine or imprison a contuma- 
cious witness, still there is not found in the 
Constitution of the United States any gen- 
eral power vested in either House of Con- 
gress to punish for contempt. Such punish- 
ment implies the exercise of judicial power; 
and, except in the cases referred to by the 
court, neither House of Congress possesses 
any such power. The case of Stanford is 
clearly covered by this decision. He re- 
fused to answer certain questions put to 
him by the Pacific Railway Commission re- 
lating to the affairs of the Pacific railroads; 
and manifestly, according to the above rul- 
ing of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, neither that Commission, nor either 
House of Congress could compel him to an- 
swer these questions. No power to this ef- 
fect is given by the Constitution of the 
United States. This may involve some in- 
conveniences in the matter of investigations 
ordered by Congress; but such inconve- 
niences cannot change the supreme law of 
the land as expounded by the Supreme 
Court. 


THE Sun, of this city, in an editorial on 
““ The Offer of the Mormons,” discusses the 
question of admitting Utah into uhe Union 
as a state, under the constitution for this 
purpose prepared by the Mormons, and is 
inclined, on the whole, to favor such admis- 
sion. We entirely dissent from this view. 
It is true that this constitution in express 
words makes polygamy a ‘‘ misdemeanor,” 


and provides a punishment tkerefor. It 
further declares that the section which con- 
tains this provision, “shall not be amended, 
revised, or in any way changed until any 
amendment, revision or change as proposed 
therein shall, in addition to the require- 
ments of the provisions of’’ Article XV, 
‘be reported to the Congress of the United 
States, and shall be by Congress approved 
and ratified, and such approval and ratifi- 
cation be proclaimed by the President of 
the United States, and, if not so ratitied 
and proclaimed, said section shall remain 
perpetual.’”’ These provisions are very far 
from removing the objections to the ad- 
mission of Utah asa state. The people of 
Utah have no power to fasten the constitu- 
tion upon the state, if the territory were 
admitted as such, which the people might 
not subsequently change if they saw fit. 
And, then,as to that part which relates tothe 
consent of Congress that the anti-polygamy 
clause may be changed, it is sufficient to 
say that Congress has, under the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, no power either to 
give or withhold its consent that the consti- 
tution of a state, already in the Union, may 
be changed. It has power to admit new 
states into the Union, but when they are 
once admitted, it is for the people of these 
states and not for Congress to determine 
what their respective constitutions shall be, 
and to alter them from time to time as they 
shall judge expedient, without any restric- 
tion upon their power imposed by the 
authority of Congress. The public senti- 
ment of Utah at present is overwhelmingly 
in favor of polygamy, because the great 
mass of the people are Mormons; and were 
Utah admitted into the Union with this 
constitution, then this public senti- 
ment, unless radically changed, of which 
there is no present prospect, would 
either change the constitution itself in re- 
speet to polygamy, or render it wholly in- 
effective. We regard this constitution, in 
respect to the matter in question, as a mere 
trick of the Mormons to get into the Union 
and out of the jurisdiction of Congress. 
The trick is hypocritical on its face. These 
Mormons are false to their religious faith. 
of which we have no evidence, or they in- 
tend to be false to the anti-polygamy pro- 
vision of their proposed constitution. The 
time will not come for their admission into 
the Union until polygamy is dead among 
them, and a public sentiment exists there 
that will keep it dead. 





THE Albany Law Journal gives some ex- 
tracts from the address made by Chief-Jus- 
tice Horton at the last annual meeting of 
the Bar Association of the State of Kansas, 
in regard to the death penalty for murder 
in the first degree. The law of that state is 
that this penalty cannot be inflicted until 
the lapse of a year after conviction, and then 
only in the discretion of the Governor. The 
Chief Justice, after declaring that the prac- 
tical effect of the law is that “‘ no execution 
of capital sentences will ever take place in 
Kansas until the statute is changed,’ pro- 
ceeds to suy : 


“ Many are indignant that the worst punish- 
ment the state inflicts upon the cruel murderer 
isto provide him a comfortable home, with 
good food, warm clothing, skillful medical at- 
tention if he is sick, and entire relief from all 
anxiety concerning provision for his old age. 

- Ido not think the experience of the state, 
since the suspension of the execution of capital 
offenses, justifies the belief that it would be 
beneficial to society to have capital punishment 
unconditionally abolished. On January Ist of 
the present year there were fifty-one murderers 
in the penitentiary cf the state under sentence 
of death, and more of the same class are on 
their way to that institution. During the last 
few years more fiendish and brutal murders 
have been committed in Kansas than ever be- 
fore since its admission as a state. ... I think 
that society already spares the lives of too many 
of its vicious members, and the more frequent 
infliction of the death penalty, rather than its 
abolition, is demanded by the highest consider- 
ations of public welfare and public safety. 
While the legislature has virtually abolished 
hanging as a legal penalty, the practice of hang- 
ing atrocious murderers without legal formali- 
ties has steadily increased. The opponents of 
capital punishment seem satisfied with what 
they consider the progress of legislation in this 
respect, and yet murderers are executed almost 
each month by lynch law. Thus public lynch- 
ings, with all their demoralizing and brutaliz- 
ing influences, have been substituted for legal 
penalties.” 

There is great force in these remarks of 
Chief-Justice Horton. It is a terrible thing 
to hang a man by the neck till he is dead; 
but it isamore terrible thing not to hang 
him, if he has been guilty of willful mur- 
der. A life-imprisonment, even if fully 
carried into effect, isnot, so far as the pub- 
lic safety is concerned, an adequate substi- 
tute for such hanging. We have no doubt 
as to the right of society to inflict capital 





punishment, and none as toits expediency 
in cases of murder in the first degree. 
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...-Nobody will grieve mach over the 
decay of the sect of Shakers, except those 


religion is rude, blasphemous and repellent; 
and it is not strange that it should so soon 
lose power, and that shaking, as a mani- 
festation of spiritual energy, should go out 
of fashion. And yet, according to the lan- 
guage of ove of their hymns, they at one 
time expected to impress the whole world: 
“ All the world will have to say, 
Shaking is no foolish play. 
** We'll be shaken to and fro, 
Till we let old Adam go; 
When our souls are born again, 
We unshaken shall remain. 
“Some will boldly try to stand, 
But the Lord will shake the land; 
Sinners who shall dare rebel 
Will be shaken into Hell.” 


-... When The Voice tells its readers that 
the Third Party must have “reinforcements 
or confess itself baffled and beaten” it only 
repeats what we have said over and over 
again. It is one thing to organize a new 
party, it is another thing to lead it to suc- 
cess. Itisone thing to hold large and en- 
thusiastic conventions, it is another thing 
to marshal the votes on election day. 
“Three hundred thousand votes can do 
nothing in this country against such a rooted 
institution as the liquor traffic.” True 
enough, but joined with the votes of hun- 
dreds of thousands of Republican temper- 
ance men they will help to turn the scale. 


white Robert T. Lincoln, being interviewed 
on the question, says emphatically that he 
would not under any circumstances consent 
to be a candidate for the Vice-Presidency 
of the United tates, and that he does not 
wish to be a candidate for the Presidency. 
The former office does not in his opinion 
amount to much, and he could not think of 
leaving his private business for it. As to 
the latter office, he regrets any mention of 
his name in connection with it. He would 
make a strong candidate if nominated for 
the Presidency. 


...-One who, in the providence of God, is 
called to, the endurance of suffering, 
whether in the form of social bereavement, 
bodily disease, or earthly misfortune, should 
so deport himself as to derive a moral 
and spiritual benefit therefrom. If he 
learns nothing from his own sufferings, . 
then, besides being a very dull scholar, his 
sufferings will be of no service to him. 
Suffering, when the means of moral.good, 
is a blessing. Some of the best lessons of 
life are taught in this way. 


...-The proper method of dealing with 
the Bible is to accept it in the aggregate as 
of divine authority, to attach this authority 
to each portion of the Bible, to read and 
study the Book under this impression, and 
then devoutiy regulate our lives by the 
rules which it supplies. The man who does 
this will fee] the power of the Book as an 
authority to govern his faith and practice, 
and will rejoice in the comforts and hopes. 
which it affords, as he otherwise cannot do 


.... It is well for every man to remember 
that, in respect to events as they occur in 
his life, he is not wise enough to tell what is 
really best for him. That which tohim may 
seem best is not always so; and that which 
to him seems disastrous and gives him great 
present distress, may be and often is the 
best thing thatcould happen to him. God 
‘only knows what is best for us; and hence 
we must trust this question with him and 
with his providence. 


.... The Cumberland Presbyterian justly 
rebukes the conservatism of the denomina- 
tional theological seminary at Lebanon, 
Ky., which has refused to admit to its lec- 
tures a woman who has been accepted by 
the Cumberland Presbyterian Board of For- 
eign Missions as a candidate for mission 
work abroad. She will go therefore to 
Oberlin, and there be admitted to the three 
years, course in theology. 


....The living are irrevocably separated 
in this world from the dead. This, to the 
former is a terrible trial of feeling. Their 
true source of comfort in such trials con- 
sists in God, and in the spirit of resigna- 
tion, saying to him: ‘“‘ Not my will, but 
thine be done.”” To rebel and sin against 
God at such atime will not assuage their 
griefs, or heal a single wound of the heart. 
God is always right in all that he does. 


....-Some men glory in fame; others glory 
in riches, and others in their personal ap- 
pearance; but, the great apostle to the Gen- 
tiles said: ‘‘ God forbid that I should glory, 
save in the cross of our Lord . Jesus Christ, 
by whom the world is crucified unto me, 
and I unto the world.” Dr. Young says 
that ‘‘the Christian is the highest style of 
man.” His glorying is of the right kind, 
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..We are glad, at last, to say a good 
word for Senator Riddleberger, and that an 
unexpected one. The control of the liquor 
traffic for the Shenandoah County Agricul- 
tural Fair has been purchased by the Sena- 
tor fora hundred dollars, and he has obli- 
gated himself to the managers to allow no 
intoxicating liquors to be sold, and to lock 
up the house heretofore used as a barroom. 


..Paul says that, as we have “‘ opportu- 
nity,” we should “do good unto all men.” 
Cotton Mather very properly remarks that 
“the opportunity to good imposes the 
obligation to doit.”’ If we do not do good 
then, we will not do so at ¢ll. We should 
watch for these opportunities, and always 
improve them. [n this way our lives will 
be made useful to others. 


.. If men gave as little attention to their 
business as most men do to the Bible, what 
would be the consequence ? The answer is 
that their business would speedily go to 
ruin for the want of proper attention to it. 
Is it any wonder that, with so little atten- 
tion to the Bible, they know so little of it, 
and are so little impressed by it? None 
whatever. 


..Frank McNeely, a nineteen-year-old 
clerk of the Saco and Biddeford Savings 
Bank in Maine, who knew all the combina- 
tions of the safes, and was supposed to be 


honest, last week walked off with $279,500 | 


of bank funds. It turns out that the bank 
had too much confidence in this young man. 
We hope that it will learn wisdom by expe- 
rience. 


.. The indications now are that a Com- 
mission will be agreed upon between the 
United States and Great Britain, for the 
purpose of settling the dispute between the 
two governments in regard to the fishery 
question. This is the proper way of dispos- 
ing of the matter, if the point cannot be 
gained by direct diplomatic negotiation. 


.. The last contract for convict labor at 
Sing Sing expired last week, and the only 
one that remains is the contract relating to 
the Auburn prison, which will soon expire. 
The best system this state ever had will 
thus be ended, and the state-account sys- 
tem will take its place, but will by no means 
be equal to it in good results. 


.. Lf one desires to have a short and com- 
prehensive spiritual guide to action that 
will fit almost every occasion in life, let him 
commit to memory the twenty-one verses 
that compose the twelfth chapter of Paul’s 
Epistléto the Romans. We know not where 
else one can find more spiritual wisdom in 
an equal number of words. 


..Paul’s description of Christians as 
contained in the salutation of his Epistle to 
the Romans, embraces the following par- 
ticulars: 1. They are ‘‘the called of Jesus 
Christ.”” 2. They are “beloved of God.” 
8. They are “ called to be saints.’’ He thus 

_ designates the Christians at Rome. 


..If one so lives as to have God on his 
wide, he need have no fear for either world. 
The God he serves will take care of him in 
both worlds. No event can happen that 
will not bring to him more good than it 
takes away. All things will surely work 
together for his good. 


..The results in the Democratic State 
Convention of Pennsylvania, held last week, 
show that Congressman Randall fully holds 
his own as the ‘“‘boss” of Pennsylvania 
Democracy. Al! efforts to oust him from 
this position have hitherto proved a failure. 


.... We most earnestly trust that the In- 
dian Bureau will withdraw or modify as 
speedily as possible its order forbidding the 
Indian languages to be used in schools sup- 
ported by the Government. 


..The article we print on the first page 
this week is a good specimen of the style of 
the late Dr. Curry. Itis well worth study. 





READING NOTICES. 
~ Piso" ~ Remedy for C atarrh 1s agreeable tou use. It is 
not a liquid ora! snuff. So— Ex. 

COUNTRY merchante aha are about to visit the 
otty in search of desirable foods, ought by all means 
tocall at the house of Mills & Gibb, Broadway, cor- 
ner of Grand Street. They carry a very large stock 
of goods and have at present very desirable lines of 
curtain goods in all styles and descriptions, including 
Brussels and Renaissance with sash curtains ~ 
match by the yard or plece. Swias, Cluny and FE; 
ian curtains: Cotton, and silk chenille, double- Rea 

rs, and other desirable goods in new, fashion- 
able and attractive colors ‘and com binations. 


FINE CLOTHING. 


MESSRS. FULLENCAMP & COMPANY have recently 
aa an establishment at 527 Fifth Avenue in this 


tlemen. Each of io eee ners has had very man: 
Laer ase with th PS 


shall be “maltioes Pat a stgie and artistic oxprcesion. 
LIEBIG 2. 'S 
_c ling. refreshing. & aa: bilious. 
‘ooling, re ng, anti-| 
rink. Ch 


healthful than lemonade. One bottle makes three 








quarts of My op “Guaranteed to be the pure 
Juice of ¢ the Fe ne, grocers, 

Price May be ordered 
direct of the Ga ., 8 Murray St., N. Y.—Advt. 





Sinancial. 


THE IMPENDING FINANCIAL DAN- 
GER. 


THE figures show that, after all the dis- 
bursements made by the Government in 
the month of August, including the pur- 
chase of bonds and the prepayment of in- 
terest on unmatured bonds. the surplus 
in the Treasury was increased by nearly 
eight millions of dollars,and alsothat the 
heavy payments made in July reduced 
this surplus by less than two million dol- 
lars. The prospect for the future, under 
the laws as they now stand, is that the 
surplus will continue to increase. This 
means that the money which the people 
need for the transaction of business will, 
with this increase, be withdrawn from 
circulation, and locked up in the Treasury 
Department and there held in the idle 
state; and it may mean such a stringency 
of the money market as will greatly em- 
barrass business, if not actually produce 
apanic. The financial drift of events is 
plainly in the wrong direction. No dis- 
creet financial thinker, looking at the 
facts as they are, can fail to see that there 
is danger ahead. 

The executive branch of the Govern- 
ment is in the hands of the Democrats, 
and Democrats have control of the House 
of Representatives, and have had for sev- 
eral years past. Upon that party de- 
volves the chief political responsibility 
for the existing state of things. The 
Democrats themselves are so divided in 
respect to questions of revenue and finan- 
cial policy that, although they have the 
President, and control the lower House 
of Congress, they have practically done 
nothing to avert the impending danger. 
They pass resolutions at state conven- 
tions, but when it comes to legislation on 
the subject of revenue, they have proved 
themselves a total failure. 

The thing to be done is so to change our 
Federal tax system that the Government 
will take less money out of the hands of 
the people, and leave more in their hands 
to be used by them in the transaction of 
their business; and this, being a revenue 
measure, must originate in the House of 
Representatives, controlled, as we have 
just said, by Democrats. Nothing of the 
kind was done at the last session of Con- 
gress; and whether anything will be 
done at the coming session is more than 
we can tell. 

A surplus in the Treasury of more than 
$100,000,000, combined with a tax system 
that is steadily increasing it, ought to 
open the eyes of members of Congress if 
anything can doit. There is an immedi- 
ate and urgent demand for such a change 
in the laws as will reduce Federal taxes 
and lessen this enormous surplus. We 
advise the Democrats to look soberly at 
the question, and urge the Republican 
members of Congress to do the same 
thing. The time has come for action. 
What the country wants is not party reso- 
lutions, but legislative action suited to the 
exigency. 





> 
A REMEDY FOR DEFALCATIONS. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Tribune, of 
this city, having referred to the frequency 
of defalcations in officers of banks and 
other corporations, suggests the following 
as a preventive remedy : 





“ Let every board of directors employ an 
expert, able to take the place of president, 
cashier, book-keeper and teller. Let him 
be empowered to say to president or cashier: 
‘I will go over your assets to-day,’ or to 
teller: ‘I will settle your cash to-night,’ or 
‘you go off on a week’s vacation. I will 
take your place,’ or to a book-keeper: ‘I will 
write up your books and the customers’ 
books for a week while you go fishing.’ If 
they are honest they will be glad of a vaca- 
tion any time, and if dishonest they ought 
to have gone long before. What employé 
would dare to steal the first dollarif he 
knew that his accounts might within one 
hour be examined? Notone. It would not 
cost $140,000, but would cost some moral 
courage on the part of the directors.” 


There is sound practical sense in this 
suggestion. Bank defaulters do not be- 
come such ina moment. They usually 
hegin with comparatively small stealings 
which they repeat and enlarge from time 
to time. Finding that they have done so 





with impunity, because undetected, they 
become more bold and confident, and an- 
ticipate for themselves a like success on a 
larger scale. 

As this correspondent in his letter just- 
ly remarks: 

“Confidence grows slowly, and so does 
dishonesty. No manever lived that could 
steal a million of dollars at his first theft. 
There are one. five, ten, hundred, and thou- 
sand dollar steps in stealing. Scott would 
not have stolen $140,000, had he not stolen 
dollars until they amounted to $10,000, and 
was compelled to do something. Directors 
are dummies and figure-heads, for how 
can a dry-goods man or grocer ‘ go through’ 
a bank if he had the time todoso? They 
don’t know how to doit. They meet and 
look as wise as owls whilea wily cashier 
bamboozles them. They draw their five 
dollars asession, and go back to their dry 
goods and groceries as complacent as ev- 
er.” 

If bank officers were liable at any mo- 
ment to have their accounts carefully 
examined by a skilled expert, with abso- 
lutely no knowledge of the time when 
that moment would come, and if this 
liability were not a mere theory, but a 
practice often repeated, the result, as we 
believe, would be a great decrease in the 
number of defalcations. Every such offi- 
cer would feel that he was under such 
constant watch that stealing would not be 
safe at any time; and this would greatly 
decrease the power of the temptation to 
steal. It would do honest men no harm, 
and would furnish an important protec- 
tion against those who would otherwise 
be dishonest. We recommend banks to 
consider the merits of the suggestion made 
by the Tribune correspondent. 


_— 
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THE GOVERNMENT PURCHASES OF 
SILVER. 








THE Government of the United States, 
ever since the passage of the silver law, 
has been a purchaser of silver bullion at 
the rate of not less than $2,000,000 and 
not more than $4,000,000 per month, for 
the purpose of coining the same into sil- 
ver dollars on its own account. When 
the purchase began, the silver put into a 
dollar was worth about ninety-five cents, 
and has since fallen as low as seventy-five 
cents to the dollar. The average price 
paid by the Government for its stock of 
silver is estimated to be about eighty-five 
cents to the dollar, or ten cents less than 
when the purchase began. This shows 
that the purchase of silver bullion by the 
Government has not only not raised the 
the price of silver in the market, but has 
not prevented a fall in the price. The 
quantity purchased bears so small a pro- 
portion to the quantity of silver bullion in 
the whole world, that no appreciable effect 
on the price of silver has been produced, 
or could have been expected. 

Has the Government made a profit by 
buying silver at the average rates of 
eighty-five cents to the dollar, and then 
coining it into silver dollars nominally 
worth one hundred cents to the dollar? 
It has undoubtedly done so in respect to 
all the silver dollars which have been put 
into circulation at the latter rate. It has 
paid out at the nominal value of one hun- 
dred cents to the dollar what really cost 
it only eighty-five cents to the dollar; and 
so far as it has done so it has simply 
cheated the people, as really as if the same 
thing had been done by a private indi- 
vidual or corporation. The fact that the 
Government has done this does not make 
the transaction any less a cheat. To 
put an eighty-five cent full legal tender 
dollar into circulation as a hundred cent 
dollar is always a cheat. 

What about the silver dollars held in 
the Treasury that have not been put into 
circulation, and are not represented by 
silver certificates, amounting to some 
$75,000,000? Has the Government made 
any profit on the silver purchased for the 
coinage of these dollars? These dollars 
are to all intents and purposes practically 
so much silver bullion purchased on a 
falling market, and could not now be 
sold, except at a very considerable loss to 
the Government. The Government has 
paid more for the silver bullion than its 
present value, and holds it in the absolute- 
ly idle and unproductive state, and 
thereby imposes a heavy tax upon the 





people who have been Sage to tur- 
nish the means. 

The simple result, ae is this: That 
the Government, so far as it has put silver 
dollars into circulation, has cheated the 
people, and so far as it has not done so, 
but held these dollars in the Treasury, it 
has been doing a losing business. Such is 
the wisdom of the silver law enacted in 
1878. 


ids 


SALE OF CONVICT LABOR. 


THERE is one form of solving the prob- 
lem of convict labor, practiced in several 
of the Southern States, but not in a single 
Northern State, upon which we look with 
horror and detestation. It consists in 
handing over convicts, by sale at a stipu- 
lated price, to contractors who take them 
out of the direct control of the state, gov- 
ern, clothe, and feed them, employ them 
in chain gangs, fix the kind and amount 
of their work, punish them for any of- 
fenses committed by them, and, in a 
word, take the supervision of them, and 
get all the work out of them they can at 
the least possible expense to themselves, 
This is very different from the contract 
system recently abolished in this state, 
under which the convicts remained in 
prison, and were subject only to the disci- 
pline of the prison authorities. 

The Southern contract system by which 
the prisoners are taken out of prison, and 
placed in the hands of selfish and unscru- 
pulous contractors, we regard as a blot 
upon our civilization. It is as bad if not 
worse than the Negro slavery destroyed 
by the late war. The master under slav- 
ery had a property interest in his slave 
which had a tendency to mitigate the se- 
verity of his authority over his slave. 
The contractor has no such interest in the 
convict whom he has virtually bought 
from the state for the time being. If the 
convict dies from overwork or cruelty, he 
loses nothing thereby. We are glad to 
observe that an effort is being made in the 
legislature of Georgia to sweep away this 
abominable system. It now exists in 
seven of the Southern States, and is a dis- 
grace to every one of them. 


———— —__.@—_ ___ 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


A REACTION of feeling has occurred in 
monetary circles that is decidedly more 
hopeful respecting the future of the mar- 
ket and there is much less cause for any 
appreliension of danger from any higher 
rates of interest. There is no doubt that 
money has increased in value, owing to 
the greater demand for it and consequent- 
ly commands higher rates, but this is due 
to the improvement there has been in the 
borrowing demand and the firm confi- 
dence in the future financial prosperity of 
the country. Foreign capital has appre- 
ciated the opportunities offered for safe 
and profitable investment, and hence, the 
large sums that have been permanently 
placed here within the past six months 
and the recent heavy importations of gold, 
but that loanable funds are not absolutely 
scarce, isshown by the tenders last week 
to convert Government bonds into cash, 
which was less than half the amount 
offered the week previous, while 
the average prices at which the 
tenders were made were relatively higher. 
Loanable funds have been in fair request, 
and the rates of interest have ruled 
firm, with occasional efforts to stiffen up 
the rate for call loans in the interest of 
stock speculation, but the offerings appear 
to have been fully equal to the require- 
ments of borrowers. There has been no 
quotable change in the rates of domestic 
Exchange on New York, which for the 
most part continue unfavorable. The 
payments on account of interest and divi- 
dends falling due September ist will lib- 
erate a moderate amount of cash, the re- 
cent large importations of gold have been 
available this week. Call loans at the 
Stock Exchange and bankers’ balances 
have been available at 5@8 per cent., but 
the business above 6 per cent. has been 
exceptional, and of moderate volume. 
Commercial paper has ruled quiet and 
steady. First-class indorsed bills, with 
sixty or ninety days to run, have been 
taken at 6} per cent. discount, four 
months at 7@74, and good single-named 
paper at 74@9. 
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The business of the Stock Exchange 
has shown some activity and recupera- 
tion during the last week in the fact that 
there has been a complete change of base 
and an upward reaction which has estab- 
lished a general advance in price for the 
whole list except Manhattan, which has 
gone lower under the heavy pressure tosell. 
The sale of the Baltimore and Ohio Ex- 
press business, and the placing of $6,000,- 
000 Oregon Railway and Navigation bonds 
on foreign account, have been the fea- 
tures that have stimulated trading and 
restored confidence. The following are 
the highest, lowest and closing quotations: 





Seat. 0. Sate, “eae. Vest ‘tng 
Adams Express.............++5 Fe ee Ce 
OD ST 33 3684 
American Ex..........ccccce0e 109 «6107)~ | «10% 
Atch., T. & S. F.. .... 15 «105 86105 
Atlantic & Pacific. . 4 Wy ll 
Buff., Roch and P , 60 59 9 
Can. Southern................+ 15,265 57 51g (554 
Canadian Pacific.............. 2,038 5434 St Aly 
Cedar Falls & M............... 0 ly BM W 
Central Pacific..............+++ % sg 36 8734 
Chee, © OR... ci deccccccoccs 650 64 5% 6% 
C. & Ohio Ist pf............006 soo. (OMG SOG 
Ches. & Ohio 2d pf............ 291 BE 66 6 
Chic. & I. Coal R..........+..- 0 47 46s 
SN i eincccccncsccesscscg 64,195 1165¢ 11184 116% 
OU ee 500 (M46 142146 
Chi., Bur. & Quincy........... 2,814 1884 135 138% 
ta TS TEP ence cccccsseecs 188,389 Sg 8 8544 
eg re 2,088 120% 117 120% 
Gln Bs BB BSc cvcewccscceces 1,568 






C., St. L. & P., pt 2,050 42 4 2 
Ch, I., St. L. & C 69275 66 rb) 
Cin., Ham. & Day 20 «2 60 €0 
as re BS Rive ccccccccccescece 100 4 4 4 
8 eee 520 6% 6% 
BE A WEED. vcctonccasoscsces 50 152% 12 1523¢ 
es © OD Bocccesevececcceccces 1645 54 50 54 
Colorado Coal.......... .ssse0s 10, 215 4 Sag 4 
Col., 

Col. & Hock ) 





E. T. V. & G. Ist pf 
E. T. V. & G. 2d pf... 

Ft. W. & Den. City... eo 
Greeh Bay & W..........0000 
BRIT iccesiccccccecce csee 


Kingston & Pem..............+ 
Lake Erte & W.......ccccccees 


NE Is ccnqsncdrcencce suse 
Louis GD Bes. cccccccescne 5 


Memph. & Charl............. 
Mexican Central.............. 


Minn. & St. L. pf... 
Missouri Pacitic... 


BESET ES & TRG. 0000 cc ccccccsce 
Marshall Con. | Ee 
Nash., 








N. Y.&N.H 

N. nh. & 5 

N. Y., C. & St. L. pf 

N.Y.L.& W 

N. Y.,L.E. & W 710 d 
M, Fae Le. B. & We Yh.... cece 4,500 7g 6544 0K 
hs Fe Wen cccccccccessss 3,168 10% 9 10 
A ea 8,885 S08 22g 2% 
Norfolk & West............... 1190 17% 14% 17% 
Norfolk & West. pf............ 6,697 45 40 44% 
Northern Pacitic.............. 15,250 244 Us 28 
North. Pacific pf............00 40,127 5A9G 64836 «(48 
Ohio Southern........ ........ 60 013 12 13 
Ge & BIB, ci ccccccccccccsccss 3,050 234 Mig 27 
Oné., & BMimiINg. «2.00. .cccccceeee 200 rai 27 
Ont. & Western...............+ B75 105G 163K CLG 
Ss ob cedccivondessiic 1500 4456 Bg 44g 
Oregon R. & Nav............+5 12,512 S44 8434 9% 
Oregon & Trans............... 70,285 2% 21 2556 
PORES TBAB. 0. oc ccccccccccecccs 1,005 414g ST 41%4 
Bs TB Biicccnctvcccoctcces 3,960 2 2246 2% 
*Phila. & Reading............. 228,158 524 4854 514 
+Philadelphia & Reading.....251,110 6444 55% 62% 
Phila. 1405 9 98 9 
Penn. Coal 

Pull. Pal. Car Co 

Pitts. F. W 

Rich. & Alle 





St. P. & D. pf... 
St. P. & Omaha 





St. P. & Omaha pf............. 110 107 = 10956 
8 XS S&S eee 1,800 11444 111% 114% 
St. L., A. & Tex..........00005 60 Nv 7 

Temm. Coal & 1.......0.02 cssee 55 BE OG WK 
TORRS PACIRC. ..0.0.00000 cece 2140 2 US «28% 
Union Pacific..........0e0+ 49,320 57g 515K 56 
se I, nnduveseatoomsns 3,859 76 ie O74G 
Virginia Mid.. ..............++ 900 44 41% «48 

Wig Rts Ee: B Pricicviccsccccesses 2160 18% 166 18% 
W., St. L. & P. pf...........005 4,700 3G 2% 33% 
. §.*. aa 164,753 TH We 1% 
Wheeling & L.E..... .....++++ 13,500 455— 3656 «4555 








U. 8. BONDS. 

The demand for government bonds was 
quiet, though prices were firm, with a 
tendency to advance. The following are 


the closing quotations: 

Bid. Asked. 
4}4s. 1801. Registered..... . ........... 10834 109 
GGA, 1BB1, Coupon... ......cecccess cos 1083, 109 
4s, 197, Registered..................... 124% 125% 
iy Se NOE vn SavSdsnetencsneceo ab 125% 126% 
Currency #6, 1805.............. Spee Fe 122 ee 
Cem Bis BAR... noses cessove viens 124% 
Currency 66, 1807........... ..0.cc00006 127 
eee ee ee, 12914 
COMUDUO Gis Mec oxeccccccesencpenses 130% 


BANK STATEMENT. 


The weekly statement of the New York 
City Associated Banks showed an increase 
in reserve of $346,900. The surplus now 
amounts to $5,212,600. The changes in 
the average show a decrease in loans of 
$3,596,100, a decrease in specie of $114,- 
000, an increase in legal-tenders of $202,000, 
a decrease in deposits of $1,035,606 and an 
increase in circulation of $40,000. 


BANK STOCKS, 
The following shows the closing quota- 





tions of bank shares : 

Bid. Asked Bid. Asked. 
pment a age 180 adison Square.100 105 
—a ae. 142% hanics’ — 
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Leather i dian't.. 2085 212 |Union 574 
Manhattan....... 163 | Unit’dStatesNat.210 
DIVIDEND. 


The Coupons of the Texas and New, 


Orleans R. R. (Sabine Division) First Mort- 
gage and Mexican International Railway 
First Mortgage, due Sept. 1st, will be paid 
at the office of the Southern Pacific R. 
R. Co. in this city on that date. 








NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY, 
17 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK, 
Au gust 23d, 1887. 
To the Stockholders of the Ni Northern Paci- 
fic Railroad Company. 

In order that you may act understanding- 
ly in the matter of the circular of Mr. Elijah 
Smith, President of the Oregon & Trans- 
continental Company and others, and of the 
request that you appoint Messrs. Elijah 
Smith, John B. Trevor and Charles L. Col- 
by, to ‘yote as your proxies at the coming 
election, I beg leave to submit for your in- 
formation the following: 

1st.—The Oregon & Transcontinental Com- 
pany has forthe past three years madea 
claim of $3,000,000 against the Northern Pa- 
cific Company, Fg justice of this claim 
the Northern Pacific Company denies. The 
character of the dein was stated in the last 
annual report of this Company. 

2d.—The Oregon & Semnatentinentel Com- 

any is the owner of less than one-sixth of 
Ph he stock of the Northern Pacific, whilst 
they own six-tenths of the stock of the Ore- 
gon Railway & Navigation Company. This 
fact explains their desire to promote the in- 
terests of the ~—— Railway & Naviga- 
tion Company at the expense of that of the 
Northern Pacific. 

8d.—A forcible instance of the Benn f of 
restriction on the part of the Oregon & 
Transcontinental Company exercised toward 
the Northern Pacific is presented in that 
Company’s applying to court and getting a 
temporary restraining order, now in force, 
- prevent the Northern Pacific from carry- 

paont their contract with the Spokane & 

'alouse Railway Company for the exten- 
sion of that road to the Snake — on the 
pestenes that the contract jeopardized the 
terest of the Oregon & Transcontinental 
Company as a stockholder of the Northern 
Pacific, when in point of fact the object of 
the Oregon & Transcontinental Company 
was to delay the Northern Pacific in secur- 
ing business as against its competitor, the 
Oregon Railway & Navigation Company. 
The Oregon & Transcontinental Company is 
at the same time promoting the construc- 
tion of the Washington & Idaho Railroad, 
in territory adjacent to the line of the North- 
ern Pacific, the same being intended asa 
tributary road to the Oregon Railway & 
Navigation Company. 

4th.—The Cascade Branch was opened for 
business the Ist of July last. By its con- 
struction the Company has secured the valu- 
able land grant coterminous with that piece 
of road, and is placed in a position where it 
can, without restraint, negotiate with other 
companies in regard to the business of Wash- 
ington Territory and Oregon. 

5th.—The names of the Committee a 
pointed by the Board of Directors to solicit 
your proxies give abundant assurance that 
the gentleman for whom the Committee will 
vote will command the confidence of the 
stockholders and of the business world, and 
that they will pro: oy oo the interest 
of the Northern c Comeeny and of 


every stockholder. 
Y OCROBERT HARRIS, Pre endent 


OFFICE OF THE \ 









SECURITIES 
For INVESTORS. 


All stocks and bonds listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange bought and sold on commission for cash. 

Deposit accounts received and interest allowed on 
monthly balances subject to draft at sight. 

Lists of investment bonds and information concern- 
ing securities furnished on request either personally 
or by mail. 


Harvey Fisk & Sons, 


BANKERS, 
28 NASSAU STREET. NEW YORK. 


BROWN BROTHRRS & CO, 


NEW YORK. 


MEMBERS OF NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA AND 
BALTIMORE STOCK EXCHAN! 


Execute orders for all Investment » 


BUY AND SELL BILLS OF EXCHANGE 


On Great Britain Eg Sesans, the oe Continent, Austra- 


Issile Commercial aut travelers’ Credits 


AVAILABLE IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 
Make Telegraphic Transfers of Money, 


BETWEEN THIS COUNTRY, EUROPE AND BRIT- 
ISH AND DANISH WEST INDIES. 


BROWN, SHIPLEY & 00., London and Liverpool. 
United States Government Financial Agents, in 
England. 


Vermilye & Co., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY 








Dealers in Investment Securities, 


BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT NEW 
YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND, INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 


Zane Ts |; 
tok oe < 


SIGHT. 





Sees fort Ws 
eee | 


pou Oh PAPER. 8T, 











ANKING HOUS 
B He RY CLEWS & CO.,, 
18 AND 15 BROAD 8T. 
(Opposite N. Y. Stock Exchange.) 
me ey allowed on deposit subject to check on de« 
neey # executed for Stocks, Bonds, Grain, Zpovt- 


siol Petroleum for investment or on 
Private wire to Chicago, Boston, and Philad 


THE MIDDLESEX BANKING c0., 





Lett te «+ held CONN 
Capital Stec - ‘$300, 000 
Pp “Ray ‘FIRST MORTGAGE 


trustee. Send for circular. 


J. &W. SELIGMAN &CO. 


BANKERS, 
19 BROAD 8T., NEW YORK, 


ISSUE LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR TRAVELERS, 
PAYABLE IN ANY PART OF eal ASIA, AF- 
RICA, AUSTRALIA AND AME 

BILLS OF EXCHANGE SND MAKE TEL- 
Ans FERS OF MONEY ON EUROPE 








AND CALIFORN 


THE UNITED STATES 


NATIONAL BANK, 
(WASHINGTON BUILDING), 
No, 1 Broadway, New York, 





LOGAN C,. MURRAY. President. 
EVAN G. SHERMAN, Cashier. 


_-Transacts a General Banking Business. — 


6%lo. To. 8° 
ene morican fi Juvestment BN gg of 
capital of 8 90,0008 nd $9 nd 879,000 su ‘surplus wit with 
——- es 





01 ts owa, ‘Minn a 
Neb., both Princ ipal oon Interest aL, 
Company cent. Debentu: nds (obligations of the 

Porapany), running 10 years, secured —— 
7, wit h the Mercantile rust ’ 
Certificates of Deposit 


Lt oe per cent. interest. Write for sumeutet and roter- 
E. 5. Ormsby, Pres., Emmettsburg, Iowa, 
A. L, Ormsby, V.-Pr., 150 Nassau St., N. Y. 


The K ORS, Trust & Ba nking Co., 
SENATOR INGA I ALLS. : ’President 











A. §. HATCH & 00, 
BANKERS, 
No. 5 NASSAU STREET, 


Dealersin UNITED STATES BONDS, and 
other desirable securities. 

All marketable STOCKS and BONDS 
beught and sold on commissien at the New 
York Stock Exchange, or in the open mar- 
ket, 

Active stocks and bends listed at the New 
York Steck Exchange bought and sold ou 
margin, 

UNITED STATES BONDS and other 
CHOICE INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
bought and sold DIRECT at current market 
prices NET, 

Deposits received and interest 
allowed on balances, 





CHICAGO REAL ESTATE 
AND LOANS. 


WE CAN LOAN LQUR Mi MONEY on ist 
Ax 


age in sums 


ed, aA i col- 
lect and remit you the interest without charge. 


CTED, taxes id, and 
verything in the nature of the real ¢ paid loaning 
and renting business attended to 9 promptly tor East- 
ern parties. Correspondence so) 


REFERENCES (nasi vans sit ie 
WM.A, MERIGOLD & C 
183 La salle Street, Skicage. 
ESTABLISHED 1872. 


NetInterestGuaranteed by the 
JARVIS-CONKLIN “ 
ee eg TRUST Co., 


Kansas City, Missouri. 





apital Paideup..................0.006 $1 




















Reape ,000 
Debentures i tirst mortgages on ed 
real cutate held bi by tees groanete rust Cs..Mowy York. 


Call at om pero 
SARVIS-CONKLIN MORTOAGE TRUST co 
29 Broadway, New York City. 


OY NET, FIRST 3 MORTGAGES ON DULUTH 
Real Estate worth several times amount 
of Loan. Titles carefully examined. Inter- 
est paid semi-annually in New York ex- 
change. Best of References given. 

Duluth Real Estate promises a larger per cent- 
age of profit in the near future than any other 
city property in the United States. Wesell it. Address 
KIMBERLEY, STRYKER & MANLEY, 
Mention this paper. DULUTH, MINN. 


REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 


The National Bank of the Republic 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
UNITED STATES DEPOSITORY, 


On June 15th, 1884, and August ist, 1887. 
RESOURCES. 








gun 15th, 1884. AS hy 
Loans and Discounts. . 523 $1,436, 
United States Bonds... 200,000 00 F000 00 
Other Bonds............ 124,862 50 ioe ao 26 
Mr reed House........ . "tong ° ‘ ‘Osan ¥ 
“Serre . a 
Due from Banks........ 448,871 15 989,771 O1 
Specie and Legal-Ten- 
eR ate SR 436,123 57 = .2, 585,777 58 
$7,170,378 50 $13,407,919 49 
LIABILITIES. 
June 15th, Ly ® Avg. 1st, 1887 
Cae isin s'aniected> Oe «$1,500,000 00 $1,500,000 00 
Sarpien and Profits.. - “ 54 
Circulation..........¢... ,000 42,200 00 
Pea 40405 ~s:d0sens 4,822,042 98 11,141,508 98 





$7,170,878 50 $18,407,919 49 
JOHN JAY KNOX, President. 
E. H. PULLEN, Cashier. 


* One-half ‘‘ United Bank Building,” cor- 
ner r Broadway and Wall Street. 


GEO. H. HAZZARD, 
REAL ESTATE AND LOAN, 
ST. PAUL, MINN, 


Mata Ent, Nat, Ger,-Am’n Bank Building. 
Invests for ——nas. Correspondence Soliet! 
Send for printed ma 


Saint Paul State A it Reoreleen SuretyCo sof New York. 


FARM MORTGAGES 


Interest and Principal Paid at 
AMERICAN EXCHANGE NAT’L BANK, New York, 


WITHOUT A DAY’S DELAY. 


Security 3 to 6 times loan. 6 yrs 


” experience. 
NOT | A LOSS OF ANY KIND. 


Address for Circulars and Information, 


North DakotaLoan &TrustCo. 


ERT A. PI 


OTLFRED DICKEY Vie? l. & Treas. Jamestown, Dak. 
"% « — ‘Oo LL. D % 
1st MORTGAGE) q'LOANS 


RR . and pri 















our ay N wy enforce mere estrable. Send for 
i ~ in advance on six and nine months’ Loans. Security 


Jo wpe Ness County Bank, ‘ 











— om mye at ck Chathons National yt RS 
Kansas a TR | N.C. MERRILL, President. —— NESS CITY, Kansas, 
crizeme Wee om gee cxpeciogc. ghost ret- | lg tntsuy es got fu neuen any i Measles 
Otice. 187 oe ee ee Se call on parties in Boston or vicinity if desired. 
GUARANTEED, AMPLE SECURITY AT 
HAVE YOU MONEY 
TO INVEST ? Write to 


FIRST _MORTaAGES 
IMPROVE 
FARMS AND ‘CITY PROPERTY 
IN KANSAS 


Always to be had of usat 6 4 '7 per cent. 





JOHN D. KNOX & CO. 
Loan Firm. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 








INVESTMENT 
CONTRACTS. 


I take money to be invested in Real Estate, and give 

Investment Contracts” therefor by which I agree to 
use my best judgment, buy on the lowest and best 
terms possible, look after the property, pay taxes and 
assessments, Take all Titles in the Name ot 
the Investor, sell to best advantage, and when the 
deal is closed the Investor shall first receive all of his 
or her money back with interest at 7 per cent. and 


ONE-HALF (4%) THE PROFITS, I take the 
other one-half (4¢) the profits instead of commissic ns 
or other compensation. Send for copies of my “In- 
vestment Contracts.” After several years’ experience 
I have never netted the investor less than 1S per 


Th AND HALF PROFITS 





cent. Money also loaned on real estate at 7 per cent. 
to8 percent. References furnished on application. 
St. Paul, Minn, 
a: % FIRST MORTGAGE 
z f 7 L 
<2 woOH (0 and INDIANA. This ls the best 
Corn and Wheat region in U. 5. bushels are 
ears 80 that improvements ure far advanced over new- 
z ‘ ‘ Over 100 miles of railroad in each connty ip 
2,000 without loss in these 
Over # year: ‘Tes idence Write for 


RUSH B. WHEELER, 
raised annually. They have been setiled nearly SO 
which we loan, making our securities reliable. 

ere. 
-DK" KINSON & CO,, Rich- 


F. E. TROWBRIDGE, © 


BANKER AND BROKER, 
Nos. 3 anc 5 Broad or 29 Wall Streets, 


(BRANCH Orrice, 200 BROADWAY, N. Y.) 

Member of the New York Stock Exchange, Director 
of the Merchants’ Exchange National Bauk, Ameri- 
can “a Bank, American Safe Deposit Company. 
etc. 

Sec sarities bought and sold on commission, for cash 
or on Margin. All in a hee | gratuitously responded 
to. Correspondence solicited. ? 


BUSHNELL & BUSHNELL, 


REAL ESTATE & PRIVATE BANKERS 
365 Robert Street, Corner 5th. 
ST, PAUL, MINN, 

Investments mae. Money loaned. Interest Cou- 
ms collected. We have a very lange list of pruperty 
mn pt. Paul and its environs. eferences: First 
National Bank, 4t. Paul Trust Co., Nationa! German 
folicleed. Bank, St. Paul, Minn. Correspondenc 

80 icited 


Solid a Investments. 
THE NEW ENGLAND MORTGAGE 
AND INVESTMENT CO., 


of Des Moines, Lowa, with capital of gues, of- 
fers Guaranteed lowa Mortgages, aiso 6 per 
cent. ten-year debentures (its own obligation) secured 
By first mortgages deposited with the American 
Loan and Trust Co,, of New York. Abundant 


references. 
© INVESTMENT 
6 CO GH toreree 


Have loaned $1,000,000, without loss, 


Edw.G. Robertson & CO. 


HARTFORD, Conn. 
REFERENCE, CHARTER OAK NATIONAL BANE 


A SOLID SOLID ©) PER CEN PER CENT 


ee anuum, tirst mort gages on productive Real 
Estate, Loans apprev y Tocoma National 

Bank. Best or ReveRences Shas AND West. Cor- 

respondence Solicited. 

__ Address ALLEN C, MASON, Tacoma, Wash. Ter. 


CHOICE INVESTMENTS. 


We have for sale first mortgages on improved farms 
ocated In the best portions of lowa, Kansas, Ne- 
braska and Dakota. Also mortgages on business and 
residence properties in Des Moines. For particulars 
and references, address. 


DES MOINES L OAN AND TRUST CO.,, 
Des Moines, ta,; 
Or, R. E. Garpentor. » Park Row, N. Y. 








ctward Forsythe, 703 Walnut Street, Phila. 


KANSAS AV ESTMENT COMPANY, 


Paid-up Onpital al ‘Burplas pduseosende "$226,000.00 
Devotes its entire attention to negotiating t'irst Mort- 

gage Loans for Eastern Investors 
Absolute Safet Good Rates, 

For Sy ny and coger particula 188, 

Hf. E. Bali, Pr C, Morrell, 
B. R. Wheeler, o, 4 T. Bartlett hee'etiee y. 
_ Topeka, Kan. 1 Devonshire %t., Boston, Masa, 


OY FARM 
LOANS 


v “4 ‘a 
HAYDEN & DICKINSON, 
Bankers, DENVER, COLO., 

Offer to investors ghotee, well selected loans on im- 

ved farms worth three to five times the amount of 
he ‘loan. Interest 5 per cent., payable semi-annually 
by coupons. Interest and principal collected and re- 
by us without charge. 

All loans receive our carefal pupae super- 
ofien. All titles approved by our attorne 

ven per cent. lonns on choice Deaver City prop- 
ert County and Schcol Bonds for sale. 

Parties wishing to y= investments can send the 
money direct to the Bank of North America, New 
York, for our credit, W ne fee JasGourass. 

Highest reteren cee east a 

HAYD Nk DICKINSON, 
 ankers Denver, Colo, _ 


5%, GOLD INVESTMENT. 


Raine issed by the lowa Loan and Trust 
co. "principal and semi-annual interest, pavalie in 
Gold Coin at the Chemical National Bank, " 
where the Bonds ane well known, are now among the 
most desirable securities offered for investment, be- 
ing secured by first mortgage upon Keal Estate tn Yowa 
and Nebraska, worth about three times the amount 
loaned, and steadily increasing in value. Prudent in- 
vestors, who look first for safety rather than a high 
rate te of interest, should give these debentures a careful 
investigation before af elsewhere; they can be 
obtained at the Chemical rameae Bank, M 








ers ‘k Co., jer ofthe Obie. 

lowa, Cor- 

H,A, COFFIN, 
roas, 


ay hae ae to we of 


NM, ’ 








United States Trust Co. 


OF NEW YORK. 
NO. 49 WALL STREET. 
Capital and Surplus 


SIX MILLION DOLLARS. 


This company is a legal depository for mone 
pee couse, and is authorized to act as ¢ 
wr . 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 
which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
five days’ notice. and will be entitled to interest for 
the whole time they may remain with the com y. 

Executors, administ ~ yy or trustees —— and 
females unaccustomed to the transactio: busin 
as well as religious rr? benevolent institutions, w 
fiud this company a con’ y for money, 
JOHN A. STEWART, President. 

GEORGE BLISS, Vice-President. 
JAMES 8. CLARK, Second Vice-President. 
TRUSTEES: 
ERASTUS CORNING, 


paid 
jan or 





DAN. H. ARNOLD, 


THOMAS SLOCOMB, « Albany. 
CHARLES E. BILL. 8S. B. CHITTENDEN, 
WILSON G. HUNT, Brooklyn. 


CLINTON GILBERT, 

DANIEL D. LORD, 

SAMUEL SLOAN, 

JAMES Low, 

Wa. WALTER PHELPS, 

D. WILLIS JAMES, 

Joun J. ASTOR, 

JOHN A. STEWART, 

S. M. BUCKINGHAM, 
Po’k’psie. 


JOHN HARSEN RHOADES, 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, 
ROBERT B. MINTURN, 
Gro. HENRY W4AREEN, 
GEORGE BLIss, 
WILLIAM LIBBEY. 
JOHN CROSBY BROWN, 
EDWARD COOPER, 
W. BAYARD CUTTING, 
CHARLES S. SMITH, 
Henry E. LAWRENCE, WILLIAM ROCKEFELLER, 
ISAAO N. PHELPS, ALEXANDER E. ORR, 
WILLIAM H. Macy, JR. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
Louls G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 


Or¥ICE OF TH 
HORTHERY FACIFIC. RAILROAD COMPANY, 
7 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK. |) 


AUGUST 6TH, 1887. 
SIR:— 


The Board of Directors at their Meeting neld on 
the 16th of June, unanimously adopted the following 
resolution 


“ Resoived, That Robert Harris, Frederick Billings, 
August Belmont, Benjamin P. Cheney and Charles 
B. Wright, be and they are hereby appointed a Com- 
mittee to issue to thre stockholders a circular request- 
ing the designation by them of the said Committee, 
or a majority of them, as proxies,to vote at the next 
Annual Meeting of the stockholders on the 15th day 
of September next, and at any adjournment thereof, 
for the election of Directors of this Company to serve 
during the ensuing year, and on all questions and 
business lawfully coming before the meeting.” 


In compliance with the resolution, we send you the 
inclosed proxy and request you to date and sign the 
same and return it by mail in the inclosed envelope 
without delay. 

ROBERT HARRIS, 
FREDERICK BILLINGS, 
AUGUST BELMONT, 
BENJAMIN P. CHENEY, 
CHARLES B. WRIGHT. 





THE WESTERN 


FARM MORTGAGE CO., 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
owns ( iRST paid), $260,000. Assets, $7 92,626. 73. 


ST MORTGAGE LOANS & 


GOLD DEBENTURES. 


We offer First Mortgege oans, as hereto- 
fore, drawing 7 PerCen Guaranteed. Also lv 
and 16 year 6 Per Cent Cold Debentures. 
Lach Series of 1S 008 is secured by 
first mortgages for $106,000 (on land worth two and 
one-half to five times the amount of the mortgage) 
held in trust by the American Loan and Trust 
pany of N. Y.; and also by our paid u Ca ital and 
Assets, of ove r THREE QU UARTERS ‘3 MIL 10 LARS. 
Twelve years experience. More than 2,000 pavenuane can 
testify te the promptness, safety and satisfaction of 
their investmenta. York Office, 137 arent 
C. C. Hine & Son, Acts. hon, N.Y. Office, Tweddle Build! 
= zs B. Ball & Co., Agts. tom Office, 34 Behool Street, 
. Brooks, Agt. Send for Pamphlets, Forms and Full 
Eedumation. L. H. PERKINS, Secretary, LAWRENCK, Kab- 


_ DIVIDEND. _ 


Ov¥FIck SOUTHERN PActric RAILROAD CO., ) 
» 23 Baoan St. (MILLS BUIL pure), , 
Ww YORK, August 27th, 1 
{OUPONS due September ist, Isl, from the follow- 
/ ing bonds will pale on and after that date at 
this office: Texas and New Orleans Railroad (Sabine 
Division), First Mortgage 6 per cent., > ya Inter- 
national Railway First \PHY HOP Dike nt. 
(Signed) TIMOTHY PKINS, iS, Treasurer. 











CHIGAGO AND Nosrwwnereay RAILWAY Co.,} 
2 W . New YORK, Aug. Sist, 1887. 5 
piven” OF 





Weekly Biarkt th devien, 


WHOLES ry QUOTATIONS TO COUN 
RY MERCHANTS. 








|For the week ending Saturday, Sept. 3d, 1887.] 
COFFE EF. 








TEA. 
Oolong, Medium to F inest bouswebens oda 1% @75 
Japan, ~ ...15 @O 
Young Hyson, is = iene 4 
English Breakfast, = 
SUGAR 
Cut Loaf, SE cats ctedtocenakducs bes 6144@6 5-16 
ess Sings venekdecsacteysouseee 644@6 = 
Pow ae sSeahuPelsbanc cduvecosese 
Granulated, Standard.............. . 64@6 3.18 
SE orcinsenenteanaten curves 5 5 15-16 
Extra C White... ...cccce edaudeanial 7 xt 
EES ME ccrcccagcpaceenes casetl 534@5 15-1 
Pictocbescndasabonuete adées msaee 444@ 4 
MOLASSES. 
New Orleans, Choice to Fancy.......... 62 
bbs oso center cesess 51 
Porto, Rico, Benes, Choice to Fancy ....40 
Arroyo Prime.......... «.--- 
FISH. 
Mackerel, Fancy, No. A bbl. (200 Ibs)... = = 
Codfish, boneless, 60 Db. agente: 
Cee need idea, 1 Cet he Ae —= 
Halibut, Iceland, smoked, # D...... TS | 
Herring, Medium, scaled, ® box. ........- 





¢ PROVISIONS. 
PorRE 
Ness oe wangase - wave ode $14 75 5 00 
By, WES Wedhslesc cus wees --- 14 50 
ee Apkaie 16 00 17 v0 
ITs catlch <up’s Gabeaowuae 15 50 17 00 
ae bbl 70 @ 90 
OG WOT WOR... 6.22. cccvccee i 
Pac ST Wins okassad ces - 88 @ 90 
MEATS: 
Smoked Hams................ 3 @ 13% 
“= Sheulders........... ‘ @ 7 
Dressep HoGs............ ...... 14a ™% 
Gilt Edge Fresh ag a @ 28 
crm’y, tubs........ ooacs™ 
pty td SL caicbenve chudae anes = 25 
Choate Dairy, tO0S. 2.0... -2...c000s0000 - Ps] 
Western, 0: to good, hati: ..cice 18 20 
MEL s cabetabedchsacesd voaiie sadéwnck: 0% — @ 6 
CHEESE. 
Beaer Sb pewadtes "as veaek ee el _ 13 
Fine State Factory.............-.0.--0: = 12 
EE sc accceyencie Scceesss ened 19 
Pineapple, large size, 4 in case.........— Pi] 
Pineapple, small size, 4 in case......... ae 25 
Schweitzer, American, # D...... .... 19 
Wooden pails, 20 Ibs. > 834 
hen ‘ Dh hedaman 
 - anareeaatemetadiocst saat Para: 814 
Half’ bb RE Re RS mo Bho 
Wooden tubs of 60 Ibs................ pve tec 8he 


FLOUR, MEAL, Erc. 
Wines bp nme Fancy Roller Patent, 
$5 


Wheat, highest e 
Hina, Spring Whea‘ grade. 
New Process, Fancy 


XXX St. Louis, Mo., Wate Wie: 5 25 








Pastry White Wheat............ ....--. re 
Winter Wheat, Roller Process...... icpuaeiians 420 


Brilliant XXX Wamily. ............ 2...:cccese 

AA XX Family, Choice 4 inter Wheat... 

XX Fancy Winter Whea j 

Good > Family Winter Wheat..... 4 80 
3 


Teoeesive Graham Flour, bbls 
— Graham Flour, cases, 12 6-D 
o 





BAS: 
Green, prime, @ bush........ -— 
MILL FEED. 
(We quote per 100 lbs.) 








oy salt 


Straw, long * 
Straw, short * 
Straw, Oat ” 


Straw, Wheat - 


COUNTRY PRODUCE. 


EGGS. 
State and Penn., fresh laid.............. 18 @— 
aT ee ena kaues sapascaen sees 1% @ljm% 
Western, fresh-laid..................... 164@1T% 


DRESSED POULTRY. 
Pe Ay fair to choice 
Philadelphia Springs.......... ... 
Western Springs... ....... 








eT ede ubsetedacenccdwedsawss<acda 
ES SOE SEO EE AEE ELLIE: 
IED dacvcdsiescsn ncteteccécred — 
VEGETABLES. 
Potatoes. per bbl..............0.-.- $150 @2 75 
Sweet, per bbl.. 150 @3800 
Ne recditicie Sa0cdce. hese 
ah 
ns. Lima, per 
Onions, Red, per bbl 
Yellow pet _ batowad cree 2233 @ — 
Turnips,per bbl.... .. ose te ote De oe 
Cabbage, per bbl.......... deat eons ates 600 @70 
Ege P ant, -* Bias caavite sekeneos 100 @1 50 
BS PE lacc ss + vceccvececes 7 @ 125 
DOMESTIC GREEN FRUIT. 
Apples, Common, ver bb!l.. .. 100 @l % 
Pippin, per bbl ae -ssee. 100 @l 
Grapes, — per lb Dri aan -8@ 4 
3 a seis to. *etatteteons —_ 1 @ a4 
> iG | *. Gdiereeneceae —- 2@ 3 
7 Eo satavscawhes - 6@7 
eS “Giger een — 8 @ 10 
Huckleberries, per at............... — 3 5 


Muskmelons, ber bbi 
Watermelons, ver 100............... 





Wh 00 1 
Pears, Bartlett.per bol 2 00 8 
Flemish Beauty, per. _ eee 1 00 175 
Plums, —— Gage, ...60 -- 
PS ER cr ectincteatys hones’ s@ Ww 
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DRY GOODS. 


INCREASING activity has been one of the 
controlling features of the dry-goods mar- 
ket during the past week, and much en- 
couragement is felt as to the further de- 
velopment of business as the season ad- 
vances, Reports from all sections of the 
country indicate a larger consumption of 
goods than there was last year, and the 
outlook is one of prosperity and success. 
It has been a busy week in the jobbing 
departments of the trade and a very large 
amount of goods have been distributed, 
while ‘‘ job lots” were snapped up by the 
retailers who are in the maket. Season- 
able goods were quite in demand, and 
some good orders were received at this 
late date by manufacturers. The celebra- 
tion of Labor Day did not interfere very 
largely with the business of the week, as 
the commission houses were open a por- 
tion of the day and jobbing houses were 
open as usual, in order to accom 
modate the large force of retail 
buyers there is now in the market. There 
has been considerable inquiry for a few 
descriptions of spring goods by large job- 
bers, and some good sized orders have 
been placed. There was also a continua- 
tion of the steady movement in staple 
cotton goods, .ginghams, hosiery, dress 
goods, etc., on account of former trans- 
actions, which has been a feature of the 
market for some time, and the outlook for 
a good supplementary demand in the near 
future is very promising. The tone of 
the market for staple cotton goods 
adapted to the requirements of jobbers 
and cutters continues very firm, and many 
prominent makes are scarcer than ever 
before, as are dress and staple ginghams 
ofa desirable character. In fact, stocks 
of nearly all patterned cotton fabrics are 
remarkably well in hand, in view of: the 
large demand for consumption in sight, 
and jobbers find it very difficult to ob- 
tain ‘‘ job lots” of any kind of goods at 
present. Despite the continued stringen- 
cy of the money market the commission 
houses report that their customers are 
meeting their obligations with commend- 
able promptitude, and jobbers state 
that their collections are in the main sat- 
isfactory. 

COTTON GOODS, GINGHAMS AND DRESS GOODS. 

Everything is moving along in a very 
satisfactory way in this department of 
the trade and new business shows a large 
increase of late. The jobbing trade has 
been very good and a large package busi- 
ness has been done by some of the leading 
jobbing houses. The tone of the market 
continues firm, and the most desirable 
makes of brown, bleached and colored 
cottons are in meager supply. Brown 
sheetings and drills are largely sold ahead 
in some cases, as are leading makes of 
cotton flannels, and stocks of bleached 
goods are for the most part in excellent 
shape. Denims are wellsold up as a 
rule, and chevicts, ticks, checks, stripes, 
plaids, and other colored cottons are in 
strictly moderate supply. Dark dress 
ginghams were in steady demand by pack- 
age buyers, and there was a fair move- 
ment in staple checks and fancies from 
agents’ hands. Cords were in irregular 
demand, but the most popular makes are 
doing well. Crinkles continue in light 
request, and agents report a feir .inquiry 
for striped seersuckers. The commission 
houses report a fair re-order demand for 
worsted, all-wool and fancy cotton dress 
goods, and the movement on account of 
former transactions continues of good 
proportions. Worsteds, checks and plaids 
are doing well in some quarters, as are 
cashmeres, serges, fancy weaves, etc., and 
prices are mostly firm. The jobbing trade 
is active, and some of the leading houses 
report considerably more than an aver- 
age business in this department. 

WOOLEN GOODS AND UNDERWEAR. 

The business in woolen goods has been 

fair, but clothiers continue to adhere to 
cautious methods. Indigo-blue flannels 
of the leading makes are doing well; and 
seem to be required to fully previous ex- 
tent for uniforms. Duplicate orders for 
Kentucky jeans and doeskins are suffi- 
cient to keep the market for the goods 

























quite firm. In dress goods there con- 
tinues to be a satisfactory trade. Popu- 
lar lines of plaids and checks sell to 
a good extent; tricots are doing well, par- 


ticularly for the West, and the movement 
of cashmeres, serges, etc., is fully up to 
the average. Duplicate orders for eolored 
and white flannels continue fairly good, 
and the market retains a firm tone. As- 
sortments are more or less broken, with 
Shaker flannels actually scarce. Blankets 
continue to move freely in execution of 
former orders, and new business of fair 
volume is noted in some quarters. Shawls 
and skirts are doing we A demand for 
wool and cotton hosiery, heavy shirts 
and drawers, etc. Salesmen on the road 
are booking good-sized orders fer spring 
underwear tor later delivery, but loca 
jobbers are so busily engaged attending 
to the wants of their customers that they 
have thus far been unable to devote much 
attention to these goods. 


FOREIGN GOODS. 

The imports of dry goods at this port 
for the past week and since January Ist, 
1887, compare as follows with the same 
period of last year : 


For the week. 1887. 1 S 
Entered at the port... $2.628,990 $2,956,964 
Thrown on market... . 2,842,167 2,928,204 

Since Jan. Ist. 

Entered at tne port... 85.687,698 81,013,609 
Thrown on market.... 80,278,044 





WEEKLY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


SATURDAY EVENING, Sept. 3d, 1887. 





PRINTS. 
Albion.......... 514@5}¢ | Lowell.. «+» ~@iIw 
Allen’s Fancy.. 5ig@nieg | Manchester.. - -534@6 
American...... 514. @be | | Merrimack......554@6 
Arnold’s.. J ss4i064 | Pacifie Fancy. -534@6 
Cocheco........- —@5'% | Richmond's . —@ 





Conestouya. ..... 5 @5\% | Simpson’s solid 

Dunnell sFancy534@6 | black 

Garner ‘& Co.'s 
Steel River.. 


Victoria solide. 434 
ash’gton 


34ers Ww Tur- 


Pesniion. . eS 7 wi. —.. ee Ta by 
armony Fancy as av’rly shir’ _ 
Hartel’s Fancy .54@ Windsor Fancy.54@6 


DOMESTIC GINGHAMS. 


moskeag.. . ...744@7 Park Mills...... ag 
ey stapie... 7 : 7 MO Renfrew........ @9 
Berkshire... :.. White Man’f’g 
Granite...... .-- Co., staple ....7 @7%4 
Lancaster....... ne Whittenton... “Baars 
Manchester..... —@0t34| York Fancy ....744@ 


BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 
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~ LL.56 3 5) | ° — @— 
* y..51 34 | + F.422 9 @9% 
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_— ee 47 @T > 38 5ie@ 554 
“ M.....36 64@ 6%) “ DD.36 54@ 5 
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« G30 Osa! * OB 6 
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Conginen ICs Sige “ 1-4 1Be@1aig 
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~ 9 Oe is + pecnot. stat SM 
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Gre thallees 54a 6 | Pocasset, i 40 T4@ 74 
eee BS Gs O% | te $5 
Ind’nHe’ ad AS6 142 3 744 | S — G54 
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= D.40 weaI0 | Utiea....... 444@ 454 
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BLEACHED SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 
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F. P. Robinson Co. 
Cleanfast Black Stockings 
Will not Stain or Fade. 
7 Afulllineof Ladies’, Gents’ 
and Sag also Bicycle 
Stock Send for Price- 
list. Fr sale only by 
> TheCleanfast HosieryOo 
yas 92%, Pronger »N 
49 West St,, Boston, 


107 "inte St., Chicago, 


Dr. WARNER’S Health aga 

MADE OF TWO QUALITIES, r 

Selected CAMEL’S HAIR and 
Pure NATURAL WOOL. 








Five Reasons for Wearing the Health Underwear, 


ist. Camel's Hair and Wool are twice as Warm 
as the same weight of Cotton or Linen. 

2d. They protect the body against excessive 
heat and against drafts and sudden changes of 
temperature. 

8d. They are an important protection against 
colds, catarrh, consumption, neuralgia, rheuma- 
tism and malaria, 

4th. They cannot crock, fade or poison the skin, 
a are natural colors and contain no dyes. 

6th. The Camei’s Hair is warranted to wash 
without shrinking. 

Manufactured in all styles of Gentlemen’s, La- 
dies’ and Children’s Underwear and Night Shirts. 


« FOR SALE BY LEADING MERCHANTS. 
* Catalogue with Prices sent on application. 
WARNER BROS., 359 saa N. ve 


ADJUSTABLE wwe oo 
AND POLISHER. 
Endorsed by the 
Has the ge advantages over the old bristie 
Tooth Brush: More Cleanly, Perfect Polish- 
er. No Loose Bristies. qlon-lrritating to 
the Cums, Powdered Ready for use. 





For sale by al) dealers in toilet articles, or by oa 
for ‘0c., by 


HE HORSEY 3IF’G CU., Utica, N 


TRAIN UP A CHILD 





3 ee ibieaeiei RETAILERS 


Berry tas: “GOOD ID SENSE” Take “Take 
® other. ae 


MILLS & GIBB, 


Importers of 


Laces, Embroideries, White 
Goods, Linens, Silks, Ribbons, 
Crapes, Notions, Hosiery, Under- 
wear, Gloves, Curtains, etc. 


BROADWAY & GRAND STREET, 
New York, 








Susurance. 


WHEN IS A POLICY A POLICY? 


THE Equitable Life is again defendant 
on a policy which is claimed to have never 
been issued, either in law or in morals. 
One Dowdican, in Indiana, was asked to 
insure, but pleaded inability to meet the 
first payment, whereupon the agent 
offered him thirty days time. Dowdican 
agreed to this, and signed his application 
for $1,000, and the policy was written and 
forwarded to the agent by the Home office, 
but not delivered immediately. Dur- 
ing the thirty days, Dowdican fell sick 
and died, whereupon the widow tendered 
the amount of the premium, and de- 
manded the policy; so she brings suit for 
the amount of the policy, less the pre- 
mium. Had the agent at once delivered 
the policy, making the premium a per- 
sonal loan for thirty days, and taking an 
acknowledgment of indebtedness or not, 
there could be no room for contest—the 
delivery of the policy would have com- 
pleted the transaction. But it will be held 
that the agent virtually undertook to 
give Dowdican thirty days to raise the 
money and to hold the policy for him 
during that time, subject to his success in 
doing so. Suppose it is admitted, to sim- 
plify the case, that this act of the agent 
was in law the company’s act, then the 
question arises whether the raising of the 
money was the entire obligation resting 
on the party, and whether his life and 
health were guaranteed by the company. 
It is always possible that if all went well, 
the money might not be raised and 
offered, and it is always certain that in 
case of death it will be forthcoming. The 
result is that the company, if delivery of 
the policy and completion of the transac- 
tion rests solely with the applicant, takes 
the chance of carrying a month-risk for 
nothing. 

There is no objection that we can see 
to its doing so, either in law or morals. 
We should not object to having the prin- 
cipal sum named in the policy doubled, 
in case of death within thirty days, in 
suchcases. The intrinsic reasonableness 
of the matter is of no consequence, ex- 
cept as meat for argument; it is a busi- 
ness matter, and if companies could afford 
to take the risks of writing policies in 
that way it would be their own affair. 
The only really necessary thing, as we 
have remarked before, is to have all points 
clearly understood. The conditions upon 
which insurance is to be transacted are 
of no consequence; that is to say, let leg- 
islatures make them, and courts declare 
them, whatever they please; only let them 
be distinctly stated and mutually under- 
stood. Then the cost will be fixed accord- 
ingly, and the policy-issuer will be un- 
affected; the policy-buyer will have no 
just cause for growling, and will also be 
enabled to discover the immensely useful 
fact that whatever he wants must be paid 
for. Hence, as exactly this Dowdican 
case has occurred before, the sooner it is 
finally decided just when and how a pol- 
icy-blank in life insurance becomes a 
binding contract the better all round. 

There is, however, more than one moral 
that is distinctly visible. One is, that 
there is a point beyond which pressing 
policies upon the unwilling and reluctant 
ceases to be good business. It is ‘‘ pad- 
ding”; itis unprofitable by making ex- 
penses which carry no income; and it is 
even hazardous. The president of one 
company here has lately advised his 
agents on this subject thus: 





“ Unless a man applies to us for insurance 
in good faith, we do not care to handle his 
application at all. We do not wish to face 
the certainty of a fixed and definite medical 
examiner’s fee, and the other expenses inci- 
dental to the issue of the policy, for a mere 
vague contingency that a man may ultimate- 
ly be prevailed upon to take a policy when 
issued. When you or your sub-agent write 
up an application, let it be with some evi- 
dence of certainty that the policy when is- 
sued will be accepted, rather than with the 
hope that it may be. . Sometimes a 
bona fide applicant may object to.give an 
earnest of his good faith by paying his pre- 
mium—ora portion thereof—in advance; but 
most men are amenable to reasofi, atid 
view good business methods with marked 
respect, and we certainly believe that a vast 








majority of those who apply tor insurance — 
















with the deliberate intention of ultimately 
paying for it will have no objection to bind- 
ing themselves in such a manner as to save 
the company from loss. Weare very much 
in earnest in this matter because this item is 
an eyesore in our business, and we are special- 
ly desirous of rendering it less offensively con 
spicuous than it bas been for some years 
past. We hope to have your views upon this 
subject, and that in any event you will make 
ita point to govern your own actions, and 
toso instruct your sub-agents as to the re- 
sult in largely reducing our future reeord 
of ‘not taken’ business. At the same time 
we de not wish you to draw the lineso close- 
ly as to shut out an applicant who you real- 
ly believe intends to deal with you in good 
faith. Temperour earnest suggestion with 
your own good judgment, so that you may 
show an increase of business actually placed 
and settled, and a perceptible decrease in the 
item to which we all so strenuously ob- 
ject.” 3 

WILL NEW HAMPSHIRE BE “HU- 

MILIATED?” 


THE Manchester (N. H.) Union, referring 
to the Weekly Underwriter’s report of the 
opinions of several underwriters about 
the proposed compromise bill, lets itself 
free in this vigorous style; 

“The interviews with prominent insur- 
ance boycotters show the same self-suffi- 
cient arrogant spirit manifested when the 
valued policy law was passed, and if any 
other evidence was needed to convince our 
people that nothing short of the absolute 
humiliation and degradation of New Hamp- 
shire would satisfy these insurance lords 
they havefurnished it. It ought also to con- 
vince every New Hampshire man that to 
amend the present law at this session in 
any particular would gnly gratify the insur- 
ance combination and add to their self-im- 
portance, without any benefit to the state 
whatever, and therefore it is the plain duty 
of the legisisture to let the whole matter 
alone for at least two years more, when it 
will be demonstrated whether the boycotters 
have any case against the people of New 
Hampshire or not.” 

The Union inquires whether the state 
is to humble itself and crawl like a dog, 
after the boycotting companies, and then 
proceeds: 

‘“* We think not, for it has not yet ceased 
smarting for the insult offered by this great 
insurance combination, and our people are 
slow to forget a wrong of that kind. Gov- 
ernor Sawyer’s brave message on this ques- 
tion ought to have settled it for this session 
and taught the friends of those companies 
that the door they went out through nearly 
two years ago and slammed in our faces, 
can be opened only by those who went 
through and slammed it, instead of by the 
honest, industrious, hard-working people 
who suffered the outrage. Let the legisla- 
ture of this state stand by those who stood 
by them, and do it with practical unanim- 
ity, and strengthen the hands of friends: 
instead of foes. Mr. McLane’s bill and all 
kindred measures should be driven out of 
this legislature unceremoniously. If any 
legislation is to be bad it shouid be to re- 
duce the tax upon the home insurance capi- 
tal, and help instead of trying to crush.”’ 

From this loud talk and free use of epi- 
thets, nobody ignorant of the facts would 
imagine that all the companies did was 
to withdraw their agencies in consequence 
of the enactment of an obnoxious law, 
without, however, at once canceling their 
policies; they decide that it is not for 
their interest to do business in New 
Hampshire, and thus they become “ boy- 
cotters” who offer insults and inflict 
wrongs and are seeking to humiliate New 
Hampshire. This talk is prepared for 
home consumption, and is supposed to 
suit the present mood of “ our people,” 
but under it is also a direct zeal after pro- 
tection for home industry. The owner 
of the Union is president of the People’s 
Insurance Company, of Manchester, and 
if frothing at the mouth and calling hard 
names can help dissuade the legislature 
from doing anything to promote competi- 
tion for outsiders all the better for the 
homecompanies. To work upon the feelings: 
of ‘our people,” and make them see that 
they have been wronged and insulted, and 
that a grand combination of foreigners is: 
demanding that the state shall ‘‘ humble 
itself and crawl like a dog,” etc., is a 
clear device for blinding their eyes to the: 

obvious fact that what was effected by the’ 
obnoxious law was to greatly impair in- 
surance protection, and on the other — 
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hand, to remove the check of competition 
and leave the home companies to have, 


their own way in the matter of rates. 

An angry man is incapable of reason- 
ing, as a drunken man is of walking 
firmly, keep ‘“‘our people” angry, and 
they may fail to perceive their own folly. 
The companies are cntirely satisfied to 
stay out of New Hampshire—at least, they 
seem indifferent about the whole matter. 
If New Hampshire is also satisfied, then 
both sides are so. But all the lack of pla- 
cidity appears to be in that state, and 
there is an evident uneasiness which in- 
dicates a feeling that things are not quite 
right and the old situation would be pre- 
ferred. Itis only the ‘“ humiliation” of 
retreating for a mistake which 1s in the 
way. If asilly, false pride is worth the 
cost of maintenance, which fire will in 
course of time sharply determine, let New 
Hampshire maintain it. 

a 


A TIMELY THOUGHT. 


Has it ever occurred to you that every- 
body is insured—that is, everybody who 
owns any piece of property, or whose life 
has any money value? Probably this has 
not occurred to you, yet it is simply and 
in the ordinary meaning of language true 
that everybody who is not supported at 
the expense of somebody else is insured. 
If he ies not taken out a policy in the 
usual manner, you ask, How? 

No question is easier toanswer. When- 
ever a piece of property is destroyed, the 
accruing loss fall on the owner, necessari- 
ly. If he holds a contract of indemnity 
from some association of property-owners 
called an insurance company, he is repaid 
most of the loss; if he does not hold such 
a contract, he must pay the whole him- 
self, and get on with it as well as he can. 
For easy handling, let us take easy figures 
and say that the property is worth a 
thousand dollars, and that an insurance 
policy on it would cost a hundred dollars 
ayear. If you pay the hundred dollars 
and take a formal policy, you are insured 
in the every-day sense of that word. If 
ten go without the policy, you pay the 

undred dollars to yourself by keep- 
ing it in your pocket; this is excellent, 
and it is what seems to many persons 
economy—but you also take the risk of 
losing the thousand. That is, you receive 
your own premium and issue your own 
policy—to yourself—and if you should 
take the trouble to write out a formal 
policy to yourself and sigu and seal it, the 
fact would not be altered. 

Then is it not perfectly true that every- 
body is insured, somehow, the method 
being the sole place of variation? And is 
it not plain that this is equally true as to 
human lives? Thereis only one difference: 
if you insure your property yourself and 
lose it, you have received the premium 
and must pay the ‘‘policy”; if you treat 
your life in the same way, you get the 
premium, but your family must lose the 

roperty. You are getting the benefit of 

he ‘‘saved” premium, or, at least, getting 
your share ot it with your family; and you 
are compelling them to do the insuring. 

Now is this fair? Is it business-like? Is 
it common-sense and reason? As you 
certainly would take it to be a reflection 
apon your intelligence if somebody should 
come to you with money in hand and 
without any medical certificate, asking 
you to write him out an insurance con- 
tract on his life—for it would at once 
seem clear to you, even if you never heard 
of ‘‘average” and could not give a very 
intelligible explanation of the reason, 
that you couldn’t afford to do any such 
thing, and aman who thought you would 
must take you for a fool—how is it that 
you are insuring your own life and thus 
doing what you would instantly refuse to 
do as toany other life? 

You never thought about it? Yes, 
that is the reason, of course. But if a 
railroad bridge has been getting weak, 
it will let a train through at the proper 
time, even if nobody has thought about 
it. Things happen just the same, whether 
thought about or not. If forethought has 
not been used, the calamity is not in the 
least averted or mollified. The course of 
human events never accepts ‘ forgot it” 
as an excuse, alchough individuals some- 
times do. Suppose you do think about it, 
now, and suppose you also make action 
follow upon the thinking. 











INSURANCE. 





1851. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


36 Years of Successful Experience, 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
Every policy-holder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered. 
Examine its merjts before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 





M. V.B. EDCERLY, President. 
HENRY 8, LEE, Vice President, 
1 } A, HALL, Secretary. 


THE MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Co., 
OF NEW YORK, 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, President, 


is not only the largest Life Insurance Company in the 
world, but has always been the pioneer in all matters 
tending to the popularizing and spreading of life in- 
surance and its benefits. 

Its new Distribution Policies are most liberal in 
their terms to policy-holders,and are practically unen- 
cumbered with restrictions as to occupation, residence, 
and travel. 

Policies are payable upon presentation of satisfactory 
proofs of death. 

The Mutual Life Insurance Company’s policy says 
to the insured, in plain and simplé terms: “Pay your 
premiums, and the person designated by you will 
receive the amount named in this policy at your 
death.” This promise is guaranteed by gross assets of 


$114,181,963, 


which are nearly $14,000,000 in excess of the sum re- 
quired under the provisions of the laws of the State of 
New York to meet its liabilities. 

The Mutual Life Insurance Company is a purely 
mutual company. There are no stockholders to ab- 
sorb profits. Every dollar of profits is divided among 
policy-holders, each of whom is a partner with equa) 
proportionate rights in over $114,000,000. 

Profits distributed among members in the last ten 
years: 


$32,099,475. 
Total payments to policy-holders during the same 
period, over 
$243,000,000. 


The following examples of 


Wonderful Results 


of insurance in the Mutual Life Insurance Company 
are given for the careful consideration of intending 
insurers: 

The late Ezra Wheeler, a prominent merchant of 
New York City, became insured in the Mutual Life in 
May, 1853. For over thirty years he paid his annual 
premium in full, and his dividends were credited to 
the policy in the form of additions, according to the 
following statement: . 

Policy No. 11,798. 

Amount, $5,000. Annual premium, $183.05. 

Five-year Pe- 





ending Additions. 
Pee cacvecesseccseseseceves eecceideccosconsasecenee $616 16 
peocenanin 1,259 59 
we ochecee 1,511 89 
Ben ds edbcecvocevecdcncecoresccssscscaccctenessiesbed 1,969 32 
Saeabeesdacocdshesccnedehine <6 acatveveenesdsossns 1,317 04 
ionmeatedenndiardesinckh Vnondasesec \sencennnndadl 1,818 00 
I cuca. 5: obec neeeenaaiiieiendiees 588 00 
Post Mortem Dividend..............sseeceesecees 109 00 
Be Be veccecccpccvionsecceccceccaccende’ $7,859 00 
GS PN od vevccuceccvcccsscucceccsssont $5,000 00 
Total Claim Paid.............ss00+ ssevess $12,839 00 
I cx ccddcccosscctsicscocens 6,040 65 
Paid by the Company in excess of Pre- 
cn aneceracnsdncsasinn $6,798 35 


Since 1875 the annual cash dividend on this policy 
was uniformly larger than the annual premium, thus 
making the policy self-sustaining. 


FIVE PER CENT. COMPOUND IN- 
TEREST. 


Two Endownent Claims Late- 
ly Paid. 


Secret of the Mutual's Prosperity. 


In 1871 a well-known merchant of New York City 
invested the sum of $3,025.92, asa single premium, in 
the purchase of two 1li-year Endowment policies ir 
the Mutual Life Insurance Company, each for the 
sum of $3,100. The policies were paid on September 
lth, 1886, and the amount which the owner received 
from them was $7,956.54, additions having been cred- 
ited according to the following statement 

Policies Nos. 124,175 and 124,176. 








Period ending Additions 
(RRs ok ER SERRE Rigen tater er $603 64 
BERR. o vccccvccccccccccccesvcccconesecessoncceccccce 626 38 
iiascduasenccasinensscetbenphieseuengetesssie 526 34 

ee Pen Seer NOS $1,758 34 
ES Ge nec en cviccvne- vaccccencecsaceésecs 6,200 00 

Total amount received...........056 ceseeeeee $7,956 34 


This investment realized over FIVE PER CENT. 
COMPOUND INTEREST, besides insurance protec- 
tion for 15 years. 

The following shows the growth of the Mutuai Life 
Insurance Company of New York during the past ten 
years. 





Pre- New In- 

Assets miums. surance. 

ae $84,749,807 $14,090,153 $20,491,920 
)  ererrry 86,833,340 18,092,719 28,299,818 
BAB. 200.200 88,212,700 12,687,881 38,304,554 
WRBB a. 000 cdeccces 91,529,754 12,275,589 38,700,759 
Be v0ses coccce 94,506,498 12,196,624 34,760,755 
a 97,746,368 12,845,592 37,234,458 
ROBB. 0.00 ceccccce 100,912,245 13,457,928 37,820,597 
BR, cecevesicces 103,583,301 13,850,258 24,687,989 
, epee 108,451,779 14,768,901 46,548,894 
| eee 114,181,963 15,634,720 56,832,718 


There is no company in existence that has shown re- 
sults so profitable to the policy-holder as the Mutual 
Life Company of New York, and no other company 
can or does conduct business at so low a cost. The re- 
sult is that the policy-holders get the profits. 

The following table shows the amounts received by 
the Mutual from policy-holders during the last ten 


years, as well as those returned: 
Paid to policy-hold- 
ers [= death 








claims, 
Amount re- and pur- 
ceived from chased insurances 
policy-holders. and dividends. 

$14,020,153 41 $13,949,100 48 
13,092,719 88 14,400,062 13 
12,687,881 72 14,015,555 48 
12,275,589 16 13,160,684 46 
12,196,624 62 12,640,112 12 
12,845,592 80 12,348,835 24 
13,457,928 44 13,950,360 51 
18,850,258 43 13,928,062 19 
14,768,901 93 14,402,049 90 
15,634,720 66 13,129,108 74 
$134,540,371 06 9136,427,2-" 35 























y tae? aS 
FQRTY-SECOND ANNUAL REPORT 
OF THE 
ir A 
. 
OFFICE: NOS. 346 AND 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
JANUARY 1st, 1887. 
Amount of Net Cash Assets, January Ist, 1886.......863,512,618 00 
REVENUE ACCOUNT. 
I pone stnsccwits ceniase.asachkeotnsttanshuseucxtintanstpadoeadinaseaia $16,386,067 69 
Less deferred premiums January Ist, 1886..............sccseseeececceeeeeees 878,161 65—$15,507,906 04 
Interest and rents (including realized gains on Securities sold)............ 4,157,786 42 
Less Interest accrued January Ist, 1886............s0c.cccceccessvecevccesceees 435,284 18— 3,722,502 24—$19,230,408 
$82,743,026 28 
DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 
Losses by death, including reversionary additions to same................0sseeeeeseee $2,757,665 9% 
Endowments, matured and di d, including reversionary additions to same. . 559,075 O1 
Dividends, anouities, and purchased policies 4,311,119 11 
Total paid Policy-holders.... .........ssccsseceseeee 
sin: den ccntapessccnsttteaginbaciesisebuiatesss axéciaentesixqnese 248,142 84 ; 
Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses and physicians’ fees.................+0.++ 2,529,357 57 
Office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc.................0seeseeeee 528,672 2—$10,922,402 
$71,819,623 48 
ASSETS. 
Cash in bank, on hand, and in transit (since received). ............ccecceeeeeceeeccer® 4 $3,083,305 13 
United States bonds and other bonds and stocks (market value $43,124,273 88) 59,522,443 99 
BOE Tain cn a cnscopacicoscceavdnccencnectésecencsndasecetengacassastececseesweneeeietete 6,839,974 22 
Bonds and mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon insured for $14,000,- 
000.00 and the policies assigned to the Company as additional collateral security). 15,228,775 00 
Temporary loans (market value of securities held as collateral $5,912,741.00).......... 4,450,000 00 
*Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the Company on these policies 
AMounNts tO OVE ($2,000,000.00).....  ..cccececce cocrccccccsevccerscccccccccccsessceees 408,619 44 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due subseq' it to Jan- { 
I RR, Baia os co ccctcccscntssnececcusne dececdccocccccceesadeocoscovocsscccensbed seocses 1,041,666 15 
* Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and colleetion. (The Re- 
serve on these policies, included in Liabilities, is estimated at 1,050,000)........... 646,437 14 { 
AMOMAe WADAMOER. 0. 0 ccvcecesccccccccscccvcessbscatsetocscccstcsconsvoverscocsdgacsecsercctee 161,905 31 
Accrued interest on investments, January Ist, 1887....... 0... cee ceeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 486,497 10—$71,819,623 


Market value of securities over cost.on Company’s DOOKS..............++eeeeeeeeeeeseee 


* A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual annual report tled 
with the Insurance Department of the Stateof New York. 





3,601,829 





CASH ASSETS, January 1st, 1887 - - 


Appropriated as follows: 


Adjusted losses, due subsequent to January Ist, 1887 
Reported Losses, awaiting proof, OtC..........sceeeseeceeceeeeeceee seneeeees 
Matured endowments, due and unpaid (claims not presented) 
Annuities due and unpaid (uncalled for)............265 cceeeesee ce ceeeeeeneeereneeeees 
Reserved for re-insurance on existing policies: participating insurance at 4 per 

cent. Carlisle net premium; non-participating at 5 per cent. Carlisle net pre- 





Reserved for-contingent Liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, Jan- 
uary Ist, 1886, over and above a 4 per cent. reserve on existing poli- 





Oi OE CAR IB. cin ccnciccuctcrcicncesavedenchos Sees ctctase sceseacets $3,123,742 77 
Addition to the Fund during 1886..........cceceee ceccecceeceseneeereereeees 1,320,550 69 
DEDUCT-— rrr 
Returned to Tontine policy-holders during the year on matured Ton- 

267,848 21 
Balance of Tontine Fund, January Ist, 1887........... s20. ceecceeeeeseeeeeeerereennees ° 


Reserved for premiums paid in AAVANCE...........ceceeeee ceeeeeeeeenee — ceeereveeeee 


$75,421,453 37 4 


$202,346 43 
355,625 28 
37,890 70 
9,318 74 


62,525,599 


4,176,425 25 
33,720 72 





Divisible Surplus (Company’s Standard)..........6...cceeeccee coeeeeeveneees 


$67,340,926 12 
8,080,527 25 





$75,421,453 37 

Surplus by the New York State Standard at 434 per cent. (including the Tontine Fund), $15,549,319 53. 
From the undivided surplus of $8,0€0,527.25 the Board of Trustees has declared a reversionary dividend to 
participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on settlement of next annual pre- 


mium. 
Death Claims Income from Insurance in 
paid. Interest, force. 

1882, $1,955,292 1882, $2,798,018 Jan. 1, 1883, $171,415,097 
1883, 2,263,002 1883, 2,712,863 Jan. 1,1884, 198,746,043 
1884, 2,257,175 1884, 2,971,624 Jan. 1, 1885, 229,382,586 
1885, 2,999,109 1885, 3,399,069 Jan. 1, 1886, 259,674,500 
1886, 2,757,085 1886, 3,722,502 Jan. 1,1887, 304,373,540 


Number of Policies Issued during the year, 22,027. 





TRUSTEES: 


ELIAS 8S. HIGGINS, 
JOHN CLAFLIN, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, 


WM. H. APPLETON, 
ALEX. STUDWELL, 
CHRIS. C. BALDWIN, 
EDWARD MARTIN, JOHN N. STEARNS, ARCH. H. WELCH, 

R. SUYDAM GRANT, RICHARD MUSER, WILLIAM L. STRONG, 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, President. 
HENRY TUCK, Vice-President. 


HENRY BOWERS, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
HENRY TUCK, 


Cash Assets, 





Jan. 1, 1883, $50,800,396 
Jan. 1, 1884, 55,542,902 
Jan. 1, 1885, 59,283,758 
Jan. 1, 1886, 66,864,321 
Jan. 1, 1887, 75,421,453 


Risks assumed, $85,178,294. 


GEORGE H. POTTS, 
WALTER H. LEWIS 
ROB’T B. COLLINS 
Hon. B. H. BRISTOW 
LOOMIS L. WHITE. 


ARCHIBALD H. WELCH, Second Vice-President. 


RUFUS W. 


THEODORE M, BANTA, Cashier. 


W EEKS, Actuary. 


A. HUNTINGTON, M.D., Medical Director. 
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September 8,’ 1887.] 


THE INDEPENDENT. 











OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New YORE, JANCARY 2th, 1887. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com 
pany, submit the folllowing Statement of ite affair 
on the Sist of December, 1886. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1886, to 3lst December, 1886......... 
Premiums: on Policies not marked off ist 





Total Marine Premiums................. $5,235,299 99 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 
1886 to Slst December, 1886...........-.+-+ $3,817,609 80 
Losses paid during the same 
Sa nindvcnscapshbsnbeans 2,206,588. 68 
Returns ef Premiums and 
EXpenses.......---00-ceeceees 841,378 15 
The Company has the following Assets— 


viz: 
United States and State of New York 





J. ™M. ALLEN, President, 
Ww. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President, 
J. B, PIERCE, Secretary. 








Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks..... $9,282,375 
Leans secured by Stocks and otherwise.. 707,100 00 
Rea! Estate and Claims due the Company 

501,647 81 
1,568,134 20 
285.24 68 
$12,444,511 © 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid tethe holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the first 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1882 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the first 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 


ny, 0 


New England 


Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


BENg. F. STEVENS, Pres. 
Mee ificies AST HF 
Total Surplus......... $2,675,205 SS 


The attention of the public is called to the New 
pany pt in Life Insurance adopted by this 


Jos. M. GIBBENS, Sec 


Com- 
issuing Endowment Policies for precisely the 


same — y- peceete paren th whole e Lite Pel- 
ese Piiject e in the istri- 
fation of 8 iy = | oe @ Massachu- 


setts non-fo feiture law of 180. 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the Cash surrender one paid-up insurance values in- 
time of payment and canceled dorsed on every 


A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
Sist December, 1884, for which certificates will be is- 


wanna 


_ POST-OFFICE SQUARE BOSTON. 


ry of the New Feature may be 
on at Company’s Office. 





sued on and after Tuesday, the third of May next. 
By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES: 
ADOLPH LEMOYNE, 


























J. D. JONES, 

W. H. H. MOORE, WILLIAM D. MORGAN, 
A. A. RAVEN, CHA’S H. MARSHALL, 
JAMES LOW FRED’K 8. COSSITT, 
WAL STURGIS, WILLIAM BRYCE, 
BENJAMIN H.FIELD, JOHN ELLIOTT 
JOSIAH 0. LOW JAMES FOREST, 
EDMUND W. CORLIES, CHARLES DL EVERICH, 
ROBERT B. MINTURN, JOHN L. RIK 

WILLIAM DEGROOT,' N.DENTON SMITH, 
HORACE GRAY, GEORGE BLI 

WILLIAM E. DODGE, ISAAC BELL, 

WILLIAM H. MACY,’ EDW'D FLOYD-JONES, = 
©. A. HAND ANSON W 

JOHN D. HEWLETT, THOMAS MAITLAN 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, _JNO. EDGAR TORNSON, 
CHARLES P: BURDETT,IRA, BUKSLEY. ai 
HENRY E. HAWLEY, "JAMES A. HEWLETT, 


GEORGE Hi. mae 
JOHN D. JONES, President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, Second Vice-President 





THEUNITEDSTATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 


(ORGANIZED IN 1850.) 


261, 262 and 263 Broadway, New York. 


GEO. H. BURFORD, President. 
C. P. FRALEIGH, Secretary. 


A. WHEELWRIGHT, Ass’t Sec 


All Policies henceforth issued are incontestable for 
cause after three years. 
ath Claims i y at once as soon as satisfactory 
proofs are received 
Absolue security, combined with the es liber- 
ality, assures the popularity and success of this Com- 


~~ forms of Tontine Policies issued. 


at the Home Office 





HOME 





INSURANCE COMPANY OF NRW YORK 


Office, No. 119 BROADWAY. 


SIXTY-EIGHTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, 


JULY, 1887. 





Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Accruing Taxes 


Net Surplus 
CASH ASSETS 


304,419 04 
1,442,494 58 


Koncnsiheescess esaenesteminsesersnenenatascubacacesmegeasn” $7,855,509 62 





United States Stocks (market value) 


State and City Bonds (market vaiue) 


PPC CC HOOT OT EESH OE EEESEEEE EEE OO EEE EEE SESE ESOS OEE SESE EO eEOD 


Bank and Railroad Stocks and Bonds (market value) 


$91,685 16 
614,450 00 
2,567,000 00 
1,811,650 00 
226,000 00 
848,400 00 
33,587 32 
281,955 86 
1,380,781 28 


$7,855,509 62 


Total.... 





DIRECTORS: 


WM. H. TOWNSEND, 
OLIVER S. CARTER, 
HENRY M. TABER, 

D. A HEALD, 

D. H. MCALPIN, 

A.C. ARMSTR°NG, 
CORNELIUS N. SLISS, 
EDMUND F. HOLBROOK 
J. HARSEN RHODES. 


ISAAC H. FROTHINGHAM, 
ALFRED S. BARNES. 
LEVI P. MORTON, 
HENRY A. HULBUT, 
WILLIAM STURGIS, 
CHARLES J. MARTIN, 
JOHN R. FORD, 
WU. R. FUSDICE 

\ 


T. B. GREENE 
L BIGELOW, 
Jr. 


Ass't Sec’s. DA 


E. € SNOW H. WASH 








JOHN H. WASHBURN, 
JOHN H. INMAN, 
WALTER H. LEWIS, 
FRANCIS H. LEGGETT, 
BENJAMIN PERKINS, 
H. E. BEGUELIN, 
GEORGE W. SMITH. 
FRED P. OLCOTT, 


CHAS. J. paar, President, 
o BEALS. Vice-Preside 


URN ice Prenitent and Sec’y. 
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EquitableLifeA ssurance Society 





In SURPLUS (namely the excess of accumulated funds 


over liabilities) ; 


tn PREMIUM INCOME; 


in the amount 


of ASSURANCE IN FORCE; in annual NEW BUSINESS, 
the Society exceeds every other life assurance company, and 
may be justly regarded as the largest and strongest organt- 
zation of its kind in the world. 


ASSETS, Fanuary rst, 1887, . . 
LIABILITIES, (4 per cent. basis,) 
SURPLUS, (4 per cent. basis,),. . 


$75,510,472.70 
$59,154,597 00 
- $16,355,875.76 











Surplus, 4% per cent. basis, $20,495,175.76. 
The Surplus, on every basts of valuation, ts larger 
than that of any other life assurance company tn the world. 


OUTSTANDING ASSURANCE, 


New ASSURANCE, 1886, 
ToraL INCOME, 1886, 


Premium IncOME, 1886,. . 


$411,779,098.00 
$III,540,203.00 
$19,873:733-19 
$76,272,154.02 


Improvement during the Year. 





Yncrease of Premium Income, . 


$2,810.47 5.40 


Increase of Surplus , (Four per cent, basis,) $2.49 7,070.63 


Increase of Assets,. . . 


W. ALEXANDER, Secretary. 


- $8,957,085.20 - 


H. B. HYDE, President. © 
J. W. ALEXANDER, V. P. 





Are You Interested in Life Insurance? 





If so, examine the Renewable Term Pian of the Provident Savings Life Assurance Society of New York, 
which 1s the sufest, the fairest and the most economical system of life insurance attainable. 
Among all the life insurance companies in the couatry, the Provident Savings shows the largest ratios of 
assets and surplus to liabilities and the smallest ratios of outgo for death claims and expenses. 
The actual cost to secure $10,000 in case of death, was for the year 1836. 


At age 33 Policy No. 13,253 8% 0 
-“ at) 36 . . 13,38 £9) @ 

“ #& > “ 13,325 112 80 
o 2 * “ 13,40 132 €0 


HOME OFFICE, Equitable Building, 120 Broadway, and 21 Nassau Street, New York, 


SHEPPARD HOMANS, President and Actuary. 


WM. E, STEVENS, Secretary. 


CALL IN PERSON OR SEND FOR PROSPECTUS. 





AMERICAN 


Fire Insurance Company. 





NO. 146 BROADWAY. 
Cash Capital..............ccceceeeees $490.0 0 00 
Net Sarp ue... REE ELIE AO 1,763 65 
Jnearned pr and other 
Liabilities. bing cecsadeden sbtaeunenten 213.212 37 
WOO, -cccsccccseveccsesccecisceseed at -324.976 02 


NEW 
THE BOARDOF pit RECTORS oRAVE B HESOL VED: 
First—That acash dividend of FIVE PER CEN 
be cegared to stockholders, payable on and aad 


887 
Second—That FOUR PER CENT. interest on out- 
standing Scrip for the year endinz June Mth, 1887, will 
be paid on and after August 224, 1887. 

wM. H, “CROLIUS, Secretary, 








cEny-sevmvra ANNUAL STATEMENT. 0 


at tevceees eo ed 


Cash 

Reserve fo: 
and all claims 

Surplus. 


eee eee eee eee eee eee eeeeh S848) Seeeeeeee 


$2.901.858 48 


THOS, H. MONTGOMERY. President. 





THE 


MANHATTAN 


LIFE INS. CO., 
OF NEW YORK. 


1850. (87 YEARS.) 1887. 


General Agents and Canvassers wanied for desira- 
ble territory, to whom permanent employment and 
liberal compensation will be given. Address, 

JAMES M. McLEAN, President, 
J. L. HALSEY, Ist Vice-Pres’t. 
H. B. STOKES, 24 Vice-Pres’t. 
H. Y. WEMPLE. Secretary. 
8S. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 


WASHINGTON 


LIFE INS. Co. OF NEW YORE. 

W.A. BREWER, Jr., President, 

In this company policy- 
holders have the advan- 
tage ever those of all 
other companies, in Non- 
forfeitable dividends te 
keep their pelicies in 
force. 

See Charter. 


OFFICE: 
21 Courtiandt St. 











Continental 


| (Fire) Insurance Co. 


New York, 100 Broadway. 
Sreckive, cor. Court an Stontague 
and No. 106 Broadway, E 
Reserve for re-insurance..... $2,383,800 53 
(of which for Inland Marine, $32,950 00) 
Reserve, ample foralliciaims, 481,323 88 
Capital paid in in cash........ 1,000,000 00 
WSS BG PEBS. 00000000 000. cerveccees 1,374,856 93 


Total Assets, Jan, 1st,1887., $5,239,981 28 


This company conducts its business under the Re- 
strictions of the New York Safety Fund Law. The 
two Safety Funds together equal $1,200,000 


Corthaeaes } 
Buildings : 





DIRECTORS: 

H. H. LAMPORT, President. 
F. C. MOORE, Vice-President. 
CYRUS PECEH, 2d Vice-Pres’t and Sec 















































SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, ALFRED | RAY, 
GEORGE BLISS. N KER 
8. B. CHITTENDEN, WILLIAM TBRY, 
WM. H. SWAN HENRY F. SPAULDING 
ENRY C. BOWEN RICHARD A. McOURDY 
AURELIUS B. HULL, JOHN H. RE CED. 
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Old and Young. 


“DOIT WITH ALL YOUR MIGHT.” 


BY EDMUND LYONS. 


“ WHATSOEVER thy hand findeth to do, do it 
with thy might.” 
NEVER put off till to-morrow 

The thing you can do to-day. 
Never let pleasure borrow 

An hour that pain must pay. 
Though a storm on your path seems brew- 

ing, 

And clouds may obscure the light, 
Whatever you deem worth doing 

Is worth doing with all your might. 


Would you win Dame Fortune’s favors? 
Then woo her with heart and soul, 

Though the cup she offers savors 
At times of the gall-touched bowl. 

Press on when the plow you’re driving, 
Look not to the left or right, 

Though hard be your task, keep striving,— 
And do it with all your might. 


If ever you turn from the labor 
Appointed for you to do, 
Le. ‘t be to assist a neighbor 
Lexs stalwart and strong than you. 
Stand not as acold beholder 
Of woes that may meet your sight; 
Relieve them, and work on bolder, 
And do it with all your mignt. 


Ah, this is life’s lesson, and learning 
Its wisdom and truth you will gain 
Such treasures that even their earning 
Will take all the sting out of pain. 
When the dark shadows round you have 
vanished, 
And Nature is smiling and bright, 
Be sure they were scattered and banished 
When you struck them with all your 
might. 


Again let the maxim be spoken, 

Once said by the wise and the true, 
And lay it to heart as a token 

Of what courage and patience can do. 
When life’s tumult is raging around you, 

If you gird up your loins for the fight, 
Battle on until conquest has crowned you, 

And battle with ail your might! 

New York Ciry. 
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FIVE YEARS BETWEEN. 


A STORY IN TWO PARTS. 


BY A, ARMITT. 


Part IL 
CHAPTER IV. 

Wita the morning very little satisfac- 
tion came for Marion. Miss Berry and 
her sisters were kind to her, but a little 
colder than before. They seemed some- 
what afraid of the results of what she 
had done, and wholly perplexed about 
the next step to be taken. 

*Tcannot blame you very much, my 
dear,” said Miss Berry, who was kind- 
hearted and fond of Marion; ‘if only 
you had done it in a different way. Now, 
what can we do?” 

“Let me wait here; do not send me 
back. I shall hear from Roddon soon. 
Let me wait till then.” 

So she waited, occupying the drawing- 
room alone, and not feeling half so inde- 
pendent and brave as she had hoped to 
do, 

With the daylight a practical view of 
her position had come back to her; the 
journey of the night before, with its at- 
mosphere of unreality had faded away 
from her memory. She had almost for- 
gotten the stranger who had interested 
her so, or remembered him only as some 
one who had been kind to her, and in- 
cidentally helped her out of her difficul- 
ties. Ali her thoughts were at Roddon. 
She could only imagine the indignation 
of her aunts and the disappointment of 
Edward. She thought of his long jour- 
ney, of his late arrival, of his uncon- 
sciousness of any estrangement between 
them. Her own conduct seemed to her 
shocking when seen across the distance 
of twelve hours, and she felt so much 
ashamed of herself and so unhappy at 
the thought of the pain she must have 
caused, that the embarrassment, vexa- 
tions and misery she had perhaps escaped 
from, could hardly have been worse to 
endure. 

An incident that occurred in the after- 
noon made her still more ashamed of her 
actions and of the false light in which 
they had placed her. She was sitting at 





the window, she did not know why, for 
it was not a habit of hers; but perhaps 
she was hoping for the arrival of some one 
from Roddon; there was only a small 
strip of garden at the front between the 
house and the road, and as she sat there 
Mr. Harewood Robinson came by. He 
looked up as he passed, from habit proba- 
bly, for he supposed her to be then at 
Roddon; when he caught sight of hera 
light of pleased surprise came into his 
face; he raised his hat, paused, went back 
a step or two, and went through the gate 
to the front door. In an instant Marion 
understood that he meant to call, and in 
the same instant the possibility of his 
misunderstanding thecause of her flight 
from Roddon, above all, of her return to 
Tylswood, burst on her mind, and made 
a hotter blush of shame rise to her cheeks 
than had glowed there yet. She rose to 
leave the drawing-room, and as she went 
out, met Miss Berry coming in, just as 
the door-bell rang loudly. 

She explained hastily. ‘‘ Mr. Harewood 
Robinson has just come up the drive. I 
am going away. I cannot see him—or any- 
body—till I hear from Roddon.” 

‘* Quite right, my dear; very well, my 
dear. Go up-stairs to your room. I will 
seo him,” said Miss Berry, misinterpret- 
ing the cause of Marion’s flushed face and 
disturbed manner, and feeling more per- 
plexed than ever at the complications that 
were rising round her. 

When Mr. Harewood Robinson entered 
the drawing-room he was a little disap- 
pointed to find Miss Berry alone, and 
might never have had the courage to men- 
tion Marion, if Miss Berry had not done 
so first. 

‘** Miss Kent has gone up-stairs. She did 
not think it right to see you until every- 
thing was more settled, and that was wise 
of her, I think.” 

Then Mr. Robinson ventured to express 
his surprise that she should be at Tyls- 
wood. A friend of his had sen her come 
back the night before, and had told him, 
but he had not believed it, had thought it 
a mistake, until he had seen Miss Kent sit- 
ting at the window, and then he could not 
resist coming in to inquire if she was 
well, if anything had happened; if, in 
short, there had been any change in her 
plans. 

Miss Berry told him what Marion had 
done; if one of her sisters had been there, 
such an imprudence would never have 
been committed; but Miss Berry was only 
kind-hearted, and not very wise in such 
affairs: she only said that Marion was un- 
happy,that Mariou could bear it no longer, 
and had come away; but the reasons left 
to be guessed were worse than those which 
might have been told. She did not blame 
Marion; she did not wonder—so long since 
she had seen him, and the interval com- 
ing at thatage when she was most likely 
toform attachments to those who were 
about her; she did not know if the wed- 
ding would take place; probably not, it 
seemed now; but she hoped this informa- 
tion would go no further; she could only 
guess, she had no right to speak. 

Mr. Harewood Robinson left her with 
more definite hopes working in his mind 
than had been there before; he had lin- 
gered a little, he had given her to under- 
stand with tolerable distinctness how much 
he was interested in Miss Kent's affairs, 
and had been allowed to perceive that he 
had a good deal of Miss Berry’s sympathy; 
so that, as this had taken some time, it 
chanced that he was leaving the house as 
Mr. Alroyd entered it. 

The two men looked at each other with 
some interest. An idea crossed Mr. Rob- 
inson’s mind that this might be the young 
man from New Zealand, and Edward re- 
marked with natural curiosity any gentle- 
man whoseemed to be visiting on friendly 
terms at the house where Marion had 
lived. 

When he was announced, Marion went 
down to him at once, She wished him to 
know that she was ready, waiting for 
him; that if she could not give him the 
affection he had expected, she was still 
anxious to show him all courtesy. He 
was standing with his back to her when 
she entered ; she advanced, not knowing 
how to speak or act, conseions that the * 
destiny of her life was hidden in that 
moment. 





He gurned round, and smiled like an 
old friend, only a little gravely, and then 
she saw that it was the stranger of the 
night before. 

She stepped back a little. “I did not 
know it was you; I understood”—she 
stopped again; there was a struggle in her 
memory, but in the daylight, with those 
clear eyes looking at her, she could not 
longer doubt who it was. She could not 
look at him any more; she stood quite 
still, and was only conscious that he came 
nearer to her, and said, ‘*Don’t you know 
me, Marion ?” 

He tovk her hand, and that nerved her 
to speech and action. With a look of 
keen distress she drew it away, and said: 
“It was you, then. Oh, let me go. Miss 
Berry will speak to you. I cannot.” 

She was turning away, but he spoke 
quickly, 

**Don’t go. You need not be afraid. I 
will ask from you nothing that you are 
not willing to give.” 

She hesitated still ; so much shame and 
contrition were in her heart that his pres- 
ence was a reproach to her; but he said 
again, with an accent of pained entreaty 
in his voice: ** Bear with me a little, if 
youcan. I won’t stay long.” 

She sat down on the nearest chair, and 
did not attempt to speak; nor did he at 
first. He walked to the window, and 
looked out, then he came back again, and 
said: ‘‘Why could you not have trusted 
me, Marion ?” 

There was so much kindness in his 
voice, and so little selfish pain, that she 
looked up at him; and seeing again those 
gray eyes that had lovked at her so 
frankly five years before, wondered that 
she could have forgotten, and not have 
trusted him. 

She had not any answer ready then, so 
she only said: ‘* Won’t you sit down?” 

* ‘Thank you,” he said, quite earnestly; 
as if he had not expected her to askit, and 
he took a chair at some distance from her. 

** Are my aunts very angry?” she asked, 
in a low voice. 

‘* They are sorry and disappointed. If 
youcould have spoken to them, Marion! 
But I don’t want to blame you. Don't 
think it. You must have been very un- J 
happy, and no one thought of it or offered 
you any sympathy.” 

She felt inclined to answer— 

‘Tam very unhappy now; won’t you all 
forgive me ?” but said instead, still not 
looking at him, and speaking in a low 
tone, ‘* Did you know me last night?” 

** Not just at first; it was nearly dark, 
then when I recognized you I had begun 
to understand a little the circumstances 
of the case, and did not like to say whol 
was; it would have vexed you; besides, 
you would not then perhaps have let me 
bring you here.” 

His generosity added to the weight of 
shame that made her so quiet, and she 
could only say: 

** At the end of such along journey!” 

** It had not been an unhappy one; I had 
enjoyed it.” 

**What a welcome I made ready for you 
at the end!” she exclaimed; and, unable 
to bear it calmly any longer, she covered 
her face with her hands. 

‘* Don’t reproach yourself,” he said 
earnestly, ‘ it was best to know how you 
felt; I did not wantyou to be unhappy; 
the only thing is that you might have 
told me before. Why did you not do 
that?” 

“I did not know, I did not understand; 
how could I be sure? I had not seen you 
for solong.” 

** Yes, I thought too little of that; we 
alldid. I was quite content myself. I 
seemed to know just what you were, and 
thought of a change never came to me. 
It made me so happy to go on, being sure 
of your affection, that I can hardly regret 
not having known before; only you must 
have been unhappy for a long time.” 

She was silent again, unable to answer 
so much kindness. He waited a little to 
give her an opportunity of speaking, but 
she did not take it. 

** How is it, Marion? Havel hurt or 
displeased you in any way? How is it 
that you won’t look at me, and don’t 
seem to wish to talk?” he asked, gently. 
‘* We can be friends, can we not? although 
nothing more.” 





She put her hands down, and looked at 
him, while her cheeks blushed painfully hot 

‘*T am ashamed to talk to you or look 
at you, that is why; your kindness only 
makes it worse.” 

He laughed a little friendly laugh. 

‘*Nonsense! Forget about it. I want 
to bea friend to you, to get to know you 
very well before I go. Don’t let that 
stand between us. You want a friend 
very much; you must, or you would 
never have taken such a step alone.” 

** Indeed I do; but how can I let you be 
my friend, you whom I have injured so 
much? That will be too hard.” 

“Try and see. Now, to begin: tell me 
truly if you dislike me.” 

‘** No,” said Marion, shortly. 

‘*Thank you; or, do you only not like 
me well enough ?” 

Marion’s face flushed crimson and her 
eyes fell again. 

“*T don’t know; I have seen you so lit- 
tle. Don’t ask me to-day, please.” 

His face brightened very much; evi- 
dently he considered the answer a favor- 
able one. 

** Very well; I will wait. Perhaps you 
think it time for me to go. I promised 
not to stay long; Imay come again. We 
are friends !” 

**Oh, yes.” 

** And in the mean time, tell me, will 
you stay here? Do you wish to do so?” 

** Tf you please.” 

‘‘IT willsee Miss Berry then, and ask 
her from my aunts to keep you here a 
little. Have you any message for them?” 

‘**Tell them I am sorry”— she stopped 
abruptly. 

‘*Sorry for what?” he asked. 

She looked up at him, and down again, 

‘*Serry that I vexed them” she said, a 
little impatiently; but it was an evident 
amendment. 

**Very well. I will come again to-mor- 
row; that is not too soon? Thank you. 
Try to trust me, not to be afraid of me; to 
think of me as some one who will do what 
he can for your good, even when it is not 
very easy. Will you?” 

“Yes, and thank you. You have 
thanked me so many times for nothing, 
or worse; now let me thank you for being 
so kind; kinder than I thought it possible 
—lI will trust you, really.” 

He put out his hand, and she gave hers, 
and smiled back in answer to his look. 

** You must not get unhappy in the in- 
terval,” he said. ‘* Good-bye.” 

Marion felt quite happy when he had 
gone; she could have sung as she sat 
alone at her work. Edward's sunny, gen- 
erous nature had come into her life and 
cleared it at once; his straightforward ac- 
tions left no room for wonders and 
doubts; they made all her path open be- 
fore her; safe, for he kept it so, and easy, 
for it would lead to him. 

He was only going till to-morrow, and 
to-morrow might be better still than to- 
day; it would bringthem nearer together, 
and make them understand each other 
better. She could speak to him more 
plainly then, and make him understand 
all that she felt. 

With the morrow, however, she was 
disappointed. Edward came as he had 
promised, but he was grave and quiet. He 
was kind, and seemed most anxious to 
understand what she wished, but the 
sunny friendliness, the personal hope, was 
gone; a barrier was between them. She 
did not know what it was, but his kind- 
ness of manner only made her see it more 
plainly. 

If she had known all Miss Berry said to 
Edward that first day after he had left 
her, she would have comprehended the 
change. 

The kind-hearted old lady, with the 
sympathy for Mr. Harewood Robinson 
still in her mind, and compassion for 
what she considered Marion’s “ painful 
position in the drawing-room,” working 
there, forgot to think of Mr. Alroyd, of 
his disappointment and his interests; he 
seemed only a person interfering between 
two young people with an unreasonable 
elaim; a person who belonged properly to 
New Zealand, and had made everything 
wrong by coming over to England. If 
he could only be induced to go quietly 
back again, she thought, affairs would 
soon be restored to their natural order. 
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So when he came to her and entered 
delicately upon the subject of Marion’s 
return, asking that she might stay there a 
little longer, and implying that he thought 
her wish to be at Tylswood rather than at 
Roddon very natural, Miss Berry was 
ready to enter upon the subject, and to 
express her sympathy and compassion. 

She was so glad he did not blame Miss 
Kent; her conduct had been imprudent 
in taking such a step without advice, but 
no one could help being sorry for a young 
creature, placed in such an extraordinary 
situation. She was sure Marion had meant 
to do what was right, and keep her prom- 
ise to him; but the feelings of young peo- 
ple were very strong, and noone could 
blame her for asserting hers at the last. 

Edward agreed entirely with all she said 
about Marion’s difficulties, and did not 
seem hurt or surprised that she should 
have dreaded his sudden return after such 
a long absence; there was probably a hope 
in his mind that he might win her yet, 
which made him careless about the past, 
and his cheerfulness of manner helped to 
make Miss Berry oblivious of his own in- 
terest in it all; he seemed entirely the gen- 
erous friend, indifferent about himself, 
and anxious tv promote Marion’s happi- 
ness, 

When, however, she went on to observe 
that young people were likely to get at- 
tached to those who were nearest to them, 
that it was natural that they should, there 
was at once a change in Edward’s man- 
ner, and she saw it, but it was too late for 
caution then. 

Mr. Alroyd asked her at once if she had 
any reason to believe that Marion was at- 
tached to some one in England; he should 
be the last to blame her if it were so; but 
it was necessary for him to know. 

Miss Perry would not like to speak cer- 
tainly; she had no right to do so, for 
Marion had never mentioned such a thing 
to her. 

‘*ITcan understand that,” said Edward. 

Then Miss Berry went on to say that 
Marion had always tried to act rightly. 
Certainly there was some one who was at- 
tached to her; but she had never given 
him a great deal of encouragement. As 
Mr. Alroyd was so generous and kind, it 
was only right to say that Mr. Robinson 
had been calling there that very afternoon. 

Then I met him going out. So he 
knew shie was here, and he came to see 
her,” he said, a touch of jealousy wound- 
ing him as he thought of Marion having 
only just parted from Mr. Robinson when 
she came to him. 

‘* No, she would not see him. She said 
she could not until she heard from you; 
and it was quite right of her. I know she 
wishes to do whatever is proper.” 

Edward Alroyd put aside all his own 
feelings for that time and tried to enter in- 
to Marion’s affairs. He inquired about Mr. 
Robinson’s position and character, and he 
gave Miss Berry to understand that he 
should not oppose any marriage which 
Marion wished to make, if it seemed at all 
a suitable one for her. 

‘She has so few friends, and she does 
not seem to have given her confidence to 
those she has. I would therefore very 
much like to have all her affairs settled, 
and herself taken care of, when I return 
to New Zealand, if such a thing is possi- 
ble. 1 may nevercome back to Engiand, 
and if I do it is best that she should have 
some other guardian. Iam young, and 
she does not seem to rely upon me en- 
tirely; if there is some one else whom she 
trusts and likes better it would be well for 
me to know about it beforeI go.” 


Miss Berry quite understood that since 
he could not marry her himself, he would 
wish to leave her engaged to Mr. Hare- 
wood Robinson. She parted from him 
with great friendliness, and told Marion 
that he was a most generous young man; 
but she did not explain why she had rea- 
son to think so. 


CHAPTER V. 


Our heroine had hoped and expected 
that when Edward came the next day he 
would propose her return to Roddon, but 
no such suggestion was made. He said 


again that he hoped they might learn to 
know each other well before his return to 
New Zealand. He invited her confidence 
in a very pointed manner, but he seemed 


to have no confidence to make on his 
own side; he did not speak of himself at 
all. 
He asked her to refer any difficulty or 
embarrassment that might disturb her to 
him; he reminded her that he was the 
nearest approach that she could have toa 
brother, and he seemed disappointed when 
she did not reply readily, and tell him 
something about herself. Marion was 
chilled into reserve in spite of his kind- 
ness; she could have given him all her 
confidence in return for his, but in reply 
to his mere gererosity she had nothing to 
say. When he went, he did not fix a time 
for coming again. 

Still Marion hoped to see him; she 
thought perhaps her aunts had been 
blaming her to him, and had made him 
feel a little angry or hurt; but that might 
pass away and leave him as he was be- 
fore. It only wanted one hour of sympa- 
thetic intercourse to make it all right. 
Through all the next day she waited for 
him at home; she did not speak of his 
coming, ur his absence, to Miss Berry: she 
was too cruelly wounded by his delay to 
talk of it ; and when the night closed in, 
and it was too late to hope longer, she 
begged Miss Berry to excuse her, and 
went to bed without uttering a word con- 
cerning her disappointment, or concern- 
ing him. 

Marion felt that she understood her fate 
now; she could not blame Edward for so 
readily escaping from his engagement; he 
would have been true, and would even 
have loved her, if she had received him 
rightly; but now that she had chosen her 
own way, he was evidently willing to let 
her take it. Why had he spoken of being 
her brother? Had he come all the way from 
New Zealand to claim a sister? Why had 
he invited her confidence, and asked her to 
tell him all about herself? The informa- 
tion that she loved him could not be given 
in such a way; evidently he expected, and 
wished for something else. Even his 
kindness bespoke iudifference; he would 
have been more angry if he had loved her 
more. 

She did not go to sleep early that night, 
and when kind Miss Berry came creeping 
in on her way to bed hours afterward, she 
found her lying with wide-open eyes and 
a pale face, gazing into the darkness. 

‘* My dear, this won’t do; you must go 
to sleep,” she said, as she kissed her; and 
again she thought of Mr. Harewood Rob- 
inson. 

The very next morning Miss Berry, on 
her way to do her shopping, met Mr. Rob- 
inson on his way to his mill. It needed 
very little encouragement to cause him 
to stop and speak to her; then, the mem- 
ory of Marion’s pale face made her take 
him a good deal into her confidence. 

Miss Kent was still with her, she said; 
she did not know when she would go 
away, probably not until Mr. Alroyd left 
England. That affair was quite at an 
end, she hoped; everybody seemed willing 
that it should be so. Mr. Alroyd had be- 
haved beautifully, and did not wish Mar- 
ion’s inclinations to be crossed at all; he 
seemed to think it quite likely that she 
must prefer some one whom she knew 
better than himself, and only wanted her 
to be happy. 

‘** Then you think I may call again?” 

** Oh, yes; I think Mr. Alroyd would be 
really glad to get something definitely 
settled. He is leaving England soon, and 
is naturally anxious about Miss Kent's 
affairs.” 

So it was understood that Mr. Harewood 
Robinson would call that afternoon, and 
that he would probably propose to Marion. 
So much being settled, he showed a little 
curiosity about Miss Kent’s affairs, asking 
who was her legal guardian, and if she 
had any fortune of her own that would 
be affected by her making an independent 
marriage. He had understood that the 
engagement to her cousin was partly a 
mercenary arrangement. How would this 
dissolution of it alter her position? He 
had always known that she remained as 
governess at Miss Berry’s by her own 
choice. 

This curiosity was very natural, but it 
hardly pleased the friendly old lady. 
Her sympathy with Mr. Robinson faded a 





little, and she thought of Mr. Alroyd for 
the first time with some regret. 





Her manner became colder. She had 
absolutely no information to give Mr. 
Robinson. She had never understood that 
Miss Kent had any fortune of her own; 
the money was all—or would be—Mr. Al- 
royd’s, she believed, though it came from 
a great-uncle of them both. Nothing was 
forfeited by an independent marriage, for 
she knew of nothing to be forfeited. She 
wished Mr. Robinson good-morning. 

Meanwhile Marion sat at home and 
waited, this time unconsciously, for she 
told herself that she did not expect him 
to-day; but all the same, she waited, and 
listened, and started when the bell rang; 
but she did not run away, for she had 
quite a mistaken idea of the visitor till he 
was shown into the room. Then she 
gathered up her work and prepared to go. 
Miss Berry was at home, she said; she 
would tell Miss Berry. 

**IT came to see you, not Miss Berry,” 
said Mr. Robinson, whose assurance did 
not readily fail; ‘‘ don’t go; why should 
you? Why should you go, Miss Kent— 
Marion? I have her permission to see 
you.” 

‘* Her permission?” said Marion, stand- 
ing as straight as a pine tree, with all her 
work gathered together in her hand. ‘1 
do not understand you.” 

**Let me speak to you, then, and ex- 
plain it all,” he said, with a charm of 
manner that was a mixture of courtesy 
and assurance, and which had perhaps 
pleased her once; ‘‘ and sit down again, 
won’t you? I need not go quite this min- 
ute, need I?” 

She sat down and continued to look at 
him, feeling quite icy in the dislike that 
his manner produced at that moment. 
He was a little uncomfortable, too, but 
not perceptibly so; her reception was not 
promising, but then she had such princi- 
ples, such ideas of right and wrong, that 
she would be sure to repulse him till she 
knew with what authority he had come. 
He believed himself to be in love with 
her, although her fortune was doubtful; 
perhaps he was a little in love; at any 
rate, the idea of cutting out the New Zea- 
land cousin, and the excitement of over- 
coming her coldness, were pleasing to 
him. 

He tried to begin gently, and he talked 
of the weather and the new curate; but 
Marion was impatient. 

**Could you not converse with Miss 
Berry on these subjects?” she said, with a 
touch of the sarcasm he had once ad- 
mired. 

‘* Ah, you want me to be serious. You 
think I have no right to behere. Youare 
so good, so strict, so prudent; you know I 
like you the better for it. You think you 
ought not to see me while you are half 
engaged to that cousin. I know about it; 
Miss Berry told me.” 

‘* Indeed!” was Marion’s freezing rejoin- 
der; but it took a very low temperature 
indeed to freeze Mr. Harewood Robinson. 

** You can guess why I have come this 
afternoon? You know why, surely?” 

‘* Indeed I don’t.” 

** You won’t guess, that is it. Then I 
must tell you. Why should the cousiu 
make us all unhappy any more ?” 

**T don’t at all understand you, except 
that by the cousin I suppose you mean 
Mr. Alroyd.” 

**Yes, Mr. Alroyd. Nobody will blame 
you for giving him up; don’t think they 
will, Marion.” 

** And since when, Mr. Robinson,” said 
Marion, rising, ‘‘ have you taken the right 
of calling me so ?” 

‘**Since this afternoon,” he said, rising 
too, and half smiling at her virtuous in- 
dignation, which he thought he under- 
stood—* since this afternoon,when I come 
with Miss Berry’s knowledge to ask you 
to be my wife instead of Mr. Alroyd’s.” 

Marion stood in blank astonishment, 
not so much at the proposal, which might 
have flattered and aimost pleased her 
once, as at the time he had chosen for 
making it. 

‘* Are you so much surprised? Surely 
not. You have known that I liked you 
for along time; and I have hoped, per- 
haps I have fancied—Well, won’t you an- 
swer me, Marion ?” he asked, going a little 
neare1: tu her, with a mixture of polite 





consideration and of tender assurance in 
his manner. 


“TI think, sir, you have made a great 
mistake, and I must beg you to remain 
where you are, or I shall leave the room, 
and ask Miss Berry to answer for me.” 

** You need not beso severe. I ask you 
to do nothing wrong; you can have the 
approval of all your friends,” ; 

‘““You misunderstand my objections. 
On my own account, andif I had no 
friend in the world to consider, I would 
say, No.” 

Mr. Harewood Robinson began to com- 
prehend, and to use his own weapons of 
defense. 

** Indeed!” he said, with a slight smile 
of incredulity; ‘‘this is a little unex- 
pected.” 

For one moment Marion’s face was hot 
with anger; then she remembered her own 
misdoings, and calmed herself. 

‘* May I ask you one thing?” she said. 
‘*When you came here this afternoon to 
speak to me, did you think I should an- 
swer as you wished ?” 

** Decidedly, yes.” 

** And Miss Berry knew you were com- 
ing?” 

** Yes.” 

** And thought with you?” 

‘* Most certainly, yes.” 

He gave the unpleasant little smile 
again. 

‘Perhaps you thought too that when I 
avoided Mr. Alroyd it was for your 
sake.” : 

Mr. Robinson had recovered himself 
completely. He was stroking his tiny 
silken mustache, and he answered: 

‘*T would rather not say.” 

Marion was quiet; she felt colder than 
ever, though the afternoon was warm. 
She waited a moment, and then said: 

‘* You have made some great mistakes. 
That is all I can answer you.” 

‘Then it is useless to plead with you?» 
he said, very politely, a little too politely; 
** you will not relent?” 

** However I may have treated Mr. Al- 
royd before, I shall not injure him so 
much now.” 

A new light broke upon Mr. Harewood 
Robinson's mind, and he hastened to add: 

** You need not be anxious on his ac- 
count. Mr. Alroyd would have been 
neither disappointed nor surprised if you 
had answered me—differently.” 

Marion looked at him inquiringly. 

‘* We have all been perhaps a little im- 
prudent,” he resumed. ‘* You—forgive 
me—began to be so first, and then Miss 
Berry, and then I followed. Could we 
have followed a better example? I con- 
fided my hopes—well, my wishes—to 
Miss Berry, and she, it seems, confided 
them to Mr. Alroyd. He was kind enough 
to approve of them, and when I under- 
stood this from the good lady, I was fool- 
ish enough to come to you.” 

**Mr. Alroyd knew of your coming?” 

‘“*He thought it, I understand, desir- 
able. There does not seem to be on his 
side any idea of a reconciliation. You 
may feel yourself, I believe, quite free, 
which must be such arelief to you. Good- 
afternoon.” 

He bowed himself out with the most 
perfect ease, leaving her to meditate on 
his last words. She understood what 
wound they were meant to give, but it 
was too deep for her to resent. Besides 
she had treated even Mr. Harewood Rob- 
inson unfairly, had trifled with him in 
the dull years of Edward’s apsence, only 
to reject him now with impatience. She 
had wounded his self-esteem, and could 
not be angry because he bad used his own 
weapons of defense; his words could not 
hurt her, except in the truth they ex- 
pressed. She understood now the change 
in Edward’s manner; she thought of the 
false light in which her own conduct had 
placed her, and was too wretched to be 
angry with her self-complacent suitor. 

She had not left her place by th» win- 
dow, and as she sat there still and gazed 
blankly out, she recognized a figure ap- 
proaching along the road. Her cheeks 
grew hot, and her heart began to beat 
with mingled hupe, shame and pleasure; 
for it was Edward Alroyd. 

So it chanced that the two men met 
again at the gate. It was no remarkable 
coincidence. Mr. Robinson’s time for 





passing on his way from the mill was 
about half an hour before the train from 
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Roddon reached Tylswood, that was how 
it happened that he left as Edward came; 4 
the meeting was very natural, but it was 
unfortunate. 

The gate was not near enough for Mar- 
ion to see Mr. Alroyd’s face at that mo- 
ment; but she thought he slackened his 
pace after passing Mr. Harewood Robin- 
son. He took a letter from his pocket 
and looked at it, then he disappeared into 
the porch, and the bell rang. Marion sat 
still and waited; she had no time to an- 
alyze the hopes and fears that were in her 
mind just then; she only listened; a few 
moments passed then she saw him go 
back again down the drive without look- 
ing round. 

A moment afterward a servant entered 
the room with a letter. Marion took it 
quickly and looked at the address. Let- 
ters from New Zealand had not been so 
eagerly received. It was in Miss Winfer’s 
writing, and she put it on her knee again, 
hardly caring to open it. 

‘* Evidently,” she thought, ‘ Edward 
had meant tocome in. He had not come 
from Roddon only to bring a letter that 
the postman would have delivered almost 
assoon. It was the meeting at the gate 
which sent him away again.” 

She opened the envelope and read the 
letter. It was an invitation from her 
aunts to spend the next day with them at 
Roddon. 

Marion felt alittle hope after reading 
this letter. At least she would see Ed- 
ward to-morrow, and such misunder- 
standings could not go on long when they 
were together. Was he as indifferent to 


her aa her aunts believed? She hardly 
thought it, or he would not have gone 


back that afternoon without seeing 
her. 

In the morning she went to Roddon. 
‘The weather was bright and sunshiny, 
‘and she herself cheerful and animated. 
Until she reached Roddon station, and 
felt her own disappointment, she did not 
know how much she had hoped that Ed- 
ward would be there to meet her and 
drive her home. The phaeton had come, 
but John, the coachman, was with it 
alone. 

She tried to persuade herself that her 
expectations of anything else had been 
foolish, and that it would be just as nice 
not to see Edward till she reached the 
house. She roused herself to have a little 
friendly conversation with John, who was 
un old acquaintance of hers, but she spoke 
absently, and when he said something 
about having driven to the 9:15 train, she 
did not notice it. 

Her aunts received her with very for- 
mal embraces, and she was taken up- 
stairs to remove her hat. She hardly 
knew what she said to them at first. A 
conversation seemed to be going on, and 
she was joining in it; but she was only 
listening intently all the time for some 
sound or some mention of Edward Alroyd. 
At last it came. 

‘* Edward has gone to spend the day in 
Liverpool,” said Miss Winfer. ‘*‘ He went 
at nine o’clock this morning, and will not 
return till late to-night.” 

‘** Since you left Roddon to avoid him, 
probably he thought it better that you 
should not find him here,” said Miss 
Lydia. 

After that the day seemed very long, 
and as the afternoon wore on, Miss Win- 
fer regretted a little stiffly that she could 
not ask Marion to stay all night. She did 
not think it right to have her there while 
Mr. Alroyd remained. 

**I believe he went to Liverpool to-day 
to avoid you—very natural, I am sure. 
No one can blame him; and on his ac- 
count I should like you not to be here 
when he returns.” 

‘*Oh, certainly,” said Marion, feeling 
very hot and uneasy. 

** And it would not do for you to stay 
late, as you must travel alone, unless 
John goes all the way with you, which 
would be a little inconvenient.” 

John drove her to the station, and left 
her there. Shesat and watched thetrains 
come and go until her own was due, for 
she had given herself plenty of time; she 
was leaving Roddon again alone, and to 
avoid Edward Alroyd, but with feelings 





strangely altered. She seemed to be leav- 
ing all that was good in her life behind 


her at Roddon; she had fled from it that 
night, not knowing what she did. 

It seemed possible now for Edward to 
leave England and be lost to her forever 
without learning the truth; but as she 
sat there, feeling utterly alone and un- 
happy, a voice said to her, ‘“‘ Marion!” 
And there he stood, smiling gravely, al- 
most tenderly, as he saw her cheerless 
face, and holding out his hand. 

With what a sigh of joy she put her 
own into it! It was impossible not to be 
gratified by the look she gave him, and 
he sat down beside her and began to 
talk. 

Yes, he had not intended to return till 
later. He had thought it better not to do 
so. Friendships were dangerous sometimes 
when they could be nothing more. He 
had really meant to avoid her. He hoped 
she would not be hurt, but it seemed the 
only safe plan for himself. But then 
afterward he had thought it might seem 
unkind, he had thought she might misin- 
terpret it and imagine that he disapproved 
of some things she wished for; besides, he 
had really wanted to see her and so had 
come back in time as he had thought. 
Why had she gone so soon? 

He had walked from the station by a 
foot-path, and had so missed her. It was 
provoking, but at any rate he had found 
her now; and if she would let him, he 
would take her back to Tylswood. She 
was not a very clever traveler, he 
thought. 

She would be ‘so glad,” she said, with 
her head down. . 

He put her in the train and sat opposite 
to her. If he would not speak tenderly 
he could not help showing solicitude in 
his arrangements for her comfort. ‘‘ Would 
you like this? would you like that?” 
he asked, about the window, and the 
blind, and her umbrella, and all sorts of 
things. 

He gave up denying himself the pleas- 
ure of watching her face, he allowed him- 
self to wait for the glances which she 
gave with all her answers; they were soft 
and timid, but with a timidity that gave 
him courage, till at last she could look at 
him no more, but gazed no higher than 
her own fingers, and only her cheeks 
glowed instead of her eyes. 

Then he ceased to talk; without any 
reason he felt an assurance of happiness 
which nothing had given him before. If 
he had spoken again, it would surely have 
been to say, ‘‘Do you love me, Marion.” 

They had reached a wayside station. 
The train stopped and some one got in. 
With a sigh of vexation, Edward drew his 
foot in to let the man pass, feeling that 
the spell was broken and he must wait till 
they got out before he could say any more. 

They had been alone before. The man 
stumbled over his foot. Edward had been 
too much absorbed to notice him, but now 
he said, ‘“‘I beg your pardon,” and they 
looked at one onother. It was Mr. Hare- 
wood Robinson. 

Mr. Robinson said ‘‘ Good-evening” to 
Marion, and took his seat. She gave him 
a stiff little bow, but Edward saw that she 
became very pale, and her hands began to 
tremble, though she clasped them to- 
gether and tried to keep them still. All 
his previous conclusions, so unreasonably 
forgotten, now as unreasonably returned 
to his mind ; a wild and improbable idea 
also came to him; he thought that Marion 
might have chosen that train purposely, 
knowing that Mr. Robinson was traveling 
by it, and that he himself was interfering 
with an appointment made between them. 
It was a foolish thought, but in an over- 
wrought state of feeling little things stand 
in the place of great ones, and lead to 
very sudden and untenable conclusions. 
His conviction that Marion liked Mr. Rob- 
inson had been so firmly fixed before, and 
the hopes which had given him content 
for a short time had arisen from such in- 
tangible things that he could not remem- 
ber why he had hoped, and seemed to 
have awakened from a foolish dream, to 
a reality of which he had convincing 
proofs. 

** At any rate,” he thought, ‘‘Marion 
shall not feel herself watched”; and he 
put up his newspaper and absorbed him- 
self in it, disregarding, because he mis- 
interpreted, her troubled looks. 

‘* So,” Mr. Harewood Robinson thought, 





“they hase made it up, after all; and 
doubtless she has told him every- 
thing.” 

He would have been as glad to get out 
of the carriage as Mr. Alroyd could have 
been to get rid of him; but, being unable 
to do that, he made the best of it, and 
tried to talk to Marion. She answered 
him very coldly, but he was determined 
not to seem ashamed of his position, and 
kept up a small fire of conversation. 

Mr. Alroyd remained behind his news- 
paper till they reached Tylswood. There 
as he helped Marion out, with a foolish 
and quixotic desire not to stand in her 
way, and be an impediment to her ac- 
tions, he said: 

‘**T thought of walking to Miss Berry's 
with you, but as it is still quite light, and 
you have friends here, I will cross the 
line and go back by the next train, which 
will be up in a few minutes.” 

She turned to him with a pale look of 
dismay, which puzzled him when he re- 
membered it afterward, though it might 
only have expressed her fear of his anger 
about this meeting with Mr. Robinson; 
but she had not the presence of mind at 
that moment to say: ‘‘ Do come home 
with me instead,” and in another minute 
he was gone, and she was saying it only 
to herself. 

She did not walk home with Mr. Hare- 
wood Robinson; she said good-evening to 
him at once; she hoped Mr. Alroyd would 
see herleaving the station alone, but he 
did not lcok, and so she went back to Miss 
Berry’s with the real secret of her love yet 
untold. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Another chance had gone. To Marion 
it seemed the last; for the more complete 
a moment of sympathy is when a repellent 
force suddenly enters, the harder it is to 
reach such a moment again. She was 
tired of hoping and being disappointed. 
She tried very hardall the next day to be 
content with her unhappiness, to settle 
down toquietness in it, and to dream of 
no better prospect. 

She gave up her recently acquired habit 
of sitting at the window, and told herself 
never to expect any one again. She had 
wanted to go into the school-room and 
take her old duties that morning; but 
Miss Berry would not hear of it for the 
present. When she heard the gate click 
as she sat in the drawing-room, she would 
not get up to see who was coming; it could 
be no visitor for her, she said to herself. 

She was not alone, Miss Berry was there 
with her; but when, a minute after, Ed- 
ward Alroyd entered, Miss Berry went out 
and left them together. 

There was a grave inquiry in Edward’s 
face ashe looked at her, and that kindly 
manner, as of himself in the character of 
friend and guardian, had come back to 
him. 

He asked her if she had reached home 
without discomfort the night before, if 
Miss Berry was well, about the work she 
was doiug, and various trifling things, 
hoping that she might lead the way to 
more important subjects. 

When he found she did not, he went to 
look at a picture on the wall at the other 
end of the room, and from that distance 
asked her suddenly: 

‘* Have you no news for me this after- 
noon ?” 

‘* What news could I have this after- 
noon?” Then, afraid that such a reply 
might seem only a timid equivocation, 
she added quickly, ‘‘I have no news at 
all.” 

“*I thought,” said Edward, without 
looking round, ‘‘ that I might hear from 
Mr. Robinson this morning. When I did 
not hear I came to you.” 

** Please, will you tell me what you 
mean?” said Marion, putting down her 
work, and clasping her hands together. 
She had begun to tremble in the excite- 
ment of entering so suddenly on this long- 
delayed subject. 

‘It would be easier, I think, for you to 
tell me,” he said, quietly, as if guarding 
against any tone in his voice that might 
hurt her. 

‘*No,” she said; ‘if you accuse me of 
something I might defend myself, but 
when you do not, how can I speak?” 

He looked round at her. 





‘**Do not be afraid; Ido not wish to ac- 
cuse you of anything.” 

**You do it every moment,” she an- 
swered, ‘‘and yet I cannot answer you, be- 
cause you say nothing. Tell me, what 
did you expect to hear from me this morn- 
ing?” 

‘*That you were engaged to the gentle- 
man I left you with last night.” 

‘*He spoke it with an effort, after all. 
Marion became calm, now that he spoke 
distinctly, and gave hera chance of re- 
plying. 

‘** What made you think so?” she asked 
in a low voice. 

‘* Your own conduct, Miss Berry’s ex- 
planation, Mr. Robinson’s repeated visits. 
Don’t think I shall blame you, Marion; 
only tell me everything.” 

‘“*T will tell you,” she answered in a very 
clear voice, though she spoke softly; ‘I 
wanted to tell you yesterday, but you 
would not ask. Mr. Harewood Robinson 
asked me to marry him the day before 
yesteruay, just before you came with the 
letter, and I refused him.” 

He crossed the room and stood before 
her. 

‘** Marion, why ?” 

‘* Because I did not like him; because I 
never liked him.” 

‘* Not because you were afraid of me?” 

‘*T am not afraid of you at all,” she an- 
swered, with a gentle little laugh. 

He walked away again to the window, 
and turned from her so that she could not 
see his face. 

** Will you tell me,” heasked at length, 
‘why you refused to marry me?” 

‘*T never did,” she could not help say- 
ing. 

‘Why, you ran away to escape from 
me, then? You said you did not dislike 
me. What was your reason ?” 

‘*T was foolish. I did not know you 
well enough.” 

‘‘It was not that you liked some one 
else better than me?” 

“Te.” 

‘* Tell me,” he said, half turning round; 
‘is there anybody you like better ?” 

** Nobody.” 

He turned away to the window again; 
when at last be looked round at her, 
standing with his back to the light, there 
was a brightness in his face that she could 
not help smiling to see. 

**Do you know,” he said, “‘I think I 
have been making a great mistake.” 

‘*T know you have.” 

** Why did you not tell me?” 

‘*T could not when you never spoke.” 

‘*And you shall be punished for your 
deceitfulness. Iwill not ask you to go 
with me to New Zealand; I will take you 
whether you consent or not. Do you 
think that, after all, you would be willing 
to marry me in a fortnight, you—inex- 
plicable creature ?” 

‘** Anything,” said Marion, with contin- 
ued hypocrisy—*‘ anything is better than 
being left here alone.” 

So she went back to Roddon to take up 
her broken engagements there, and was 
received by Miss Winfer and Miss Lydia 
with cold forgiveness. 

** Of course, if it is Edward’s wish that 
your conduct should be overlooked,” Miss 
Winfer remarked, with dignity, ‘‘ we in- 
tend to make no objection.” 

But Marion showed a new and sweet 
humility, which touched the old lady’s 
heart. 

‘*I know that he is ever so much better 
than I am,” she said, wistfully; *‘ but ifI 
can make him happy—and he thinks I 
can—ought I not to try ?” 

From this point of view her repentance 
was accepted, and she was permitted to 
take up her forfeited position. 

She was married to Edward very soon 
afterward, and departed with him to New 
Zealand; and nene of those who knew 
them best ever suggested that the mar- 
riage was an unhappy one. Edward de- 
manded a great deal from those who be- 
longed to him; but then he gave a great 
deal in return; and what he gave was 
what Marion had all her life missed. At 
last she had some one better than herself 
to love her, some one stronger than her- 
self to care for her; and her personal am- 
bitions died away in the atmosphere of 
persunal happiness. 
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SAYINGS. 
BY JOHN B. TABB. 


FROG MAKING. 
Sap Frog papa to Frog mamma, 

‘‘ Where is our little daughter?” 
Said Frog mamma to Frog papa, 
“«She’s underneath the water.” 
Then down the anxious father went, 

And there indeed he found her, 
A tickling tadpoles till they kicked 
Their tails off all around her. 








NO GO. 
Said a simpering Butterfly sipping a rose, 
To ajolly Mosquito on grandpapa’s nose, 
Whom she hoped to entrap, 
** Pray come, Sir, and taste of this delicate 
stuff.” 
“Thanks, Madam, I’m just now taking my 
snuff,” 
Quoth the impudent chap. 
MATOAX, VA. 
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SOME OLD CLOTHES. 


BY CLARA J, DENTON. 


SOMEWHERE about tue year 1295 there 
landed in the city of Venice three strangely 
and shabbily clad men whose bronzed 
faces were unfamiliar to the habitual 
loungers about the wharves. They spoke 
the Venetian language haltingly, yet they 
succeeded in making it understood that 
they wished to be directed to that part of 
the city known as 8. Giovanni Crisostomo, 
and to the house of the well-known Polo 
family. On arriving there they declared 
themselves to be the relatives long ab- 
sent and supposed to be dead. 

They met, however, only incredulity 
and derision. 

‘‘ You are,” the reluctant relatives said, 
*¢ none of us; Nicolo and Polo Moffeo, who 
left us so many years ago, were fair and 
well-kept gentlemen, while the trim and 
comely Marco, the youth of fifteen, of 
proud and graceful carriage, who accom- 
panied them away, can never have be- 
come yonder fierce-faced Tartar, with 
lined brow and forbidding eyes. No, no; 
we cannot, will not believe it.” 

The three unwelcome strangers adduced 
one fact after another in proof of their 
identity, yet all were alike set scoffingly 
aside as cunningly devised tales. Much 
incensed as wellas disheartened by this 
skepticism of their kin, the three stran- 
gers at last hit upon an expedient whereby 
they might quicken these exceedingly dor- 
mant memories. They immediately set 
up an establishment in another part of 
the town and announced themselves to 
society by giving a sumptuous banquet, 
including in their invitations their incred- 
ulous kinsmen. When assembled at din- 
ner they provoked the wonder and admi- 
ration of their guests by appearing clad 
in gorgeous and expensive robes of crim- 
son satin. This was, however, but the 
beginning of the surprises. At the end of 
the first course they begged to be excused 
for a few moments, and, retiring to 
their apartments, returned soon, arrayed 
in robes of crimson damask. Each bore 
on his arm his lately discarded garments, 
which were promptly divided among the 
servants in waiting. At the close of the 
next course they again retired, and re- 
turned clad in costumes of crimson vel- 
vet, while the damask clothes were 
treated like their predecessors. The 
velvet suits were then worn until the 
close of the dinner, at which time the 
three singular gentlemen again retired 
and returned wearing | lain robes like 

those in which their guests appeared. The 
beautiful velvet robes were then distrit- 
uted as before, while the guests looked on 
these maneuvers in silent wonder. The 
next movement of these surpris‘ng enter- 
tainers was to order the table cleared of 
everything, after which the servants were 
dismissed from the room. When they 
were thus alone with their guests they 
again provoked comment by a fourth with- 
drawal from their presence. When they 
returned each bore upon his arm the 
travel-stained garment in which he had 
sought recognition by his relatives. Amid 
the silent amazement of their guests they 
set to work upon these suits relentlessly 
withsharp knives,cutting and ripping here 
and there, yet with evident knowledge and 
skill, for soon brilliant gems of wonder- 
ful value fell into their hauds and were 
aid upon the waiting table. There were 








rubies, sapphires, carbuncles, diamonds 
and emeralds, and all of great size and 
brilliance. The shabby old suits had well 
concealed a fabulous store of wealth. 

Did these silent, sparkling pleaders fail, 
as had failed their eloquent words, the 
gems of language ? 

Not at all; thus says the old chronicle 
with a quiet irony: ‘‘ They now saw that 
in spite of all their former doubts these 
were truly the honored and witty gentle- 
men of the Polo family, as they had 
claimed to be, and they, therefore, paid 
them the greatest honor and reverence, 
And, when the story became current m 
Venice, straightway the whole city, gen- 
tle and simple, flocked to the house to em- 
brace them and to make much of them 
with every conceivable demonstration of 
affection and respect.” 

High positions were at once given to 
the three long-absent Venetians. Marco 
Polo, the youngest of the three, was placed 
in command of a fleet and sailed away on 
ashort voyage. Not long after he was 
captured by the Genoese and carried home 
by them, where he was for some time re- 
tained asa prisoner of war. During his 
captivity he whiled away the time by 
stories of his wonderful travels in the fa- 
mouslands of the Great Khan. These 
stories spread, and the result was a weary- 
ing succession of visits and questionings. 
As a protection from this inquisition he 
wrote an account of his extensive journey- 
ings. This narrative was soon copied, 
translated, and distributed widely through 
Europe. His stories of the unknown 
China, Thibet,Burmah, Siam, Japan, etc., 
with their wealth and wonders, strange 
manners and customs, aroused in the peo- 
ple of Western Europe an insatiable de- 
sire to hold commercial relations with 
these marvelous countries. The Portu- 
guese fired by the Polo narrative conceived 
the plan of sailing around Africa to reach 
the Indian Ocean, and this plan, being 
successfully carried out in its turn, 
quickened the restless spirit of Columbus 
and led to his happily ending search for 
a nearer route to the land of the Orient. 
Thus, by this little narrative of Marco 
Polo a pulse of inquiry and exploration 
was set beating whose final throb cast 
the adventurous Columbus on the wide 
waste of Western waters. 

How would it have been without the 
contents of those old clothes? Without 
those brilliant gems to give weight ‘to the 
stories of the Polo explorers, who would 
have heeded them? Had they remained 
simply three empty-handed, shabbily- 
clad gentlemen, would not their tales 
have been indifferently set aside as the 
highly colored fables of conscienceless 
adventurers? Thus, the pulse of discov- 
ery would have been quieted indefinitely. 

Deeply, therefore, is the world indebted 
to the wonderful contents of those shabby 
old clothes. 

GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed “ Puzzles,” THE INDEPENDENT. New York. 








ANAGRAM IN DOUBLE ZIGZAG. 


The anagram descends from 1 to 10; the 
true word ascends from 11 to 20. 
- = | 20 * * 
* * 19 * * 
* & 18 * 
** + 17 
* * 16 * 
* 15 = * 
14 * * «& 
* 13 * * 
* * 12 * 
10* * * il 
Across.—1, Stop to consider; 2, firm to the 
truth; 3, ludicrous; 4, an assassin; 5, lofti- 
ness; 6, want of belief; 7, manumitted slave; 
8, made fleshy; 9, belonging to only one; 10, 
a tooth. A. 
CENTRAL ACROSTIC, 


In each sentence find a word of three let- 
ters. Take the center letter of each of these 
and arrange one under the other. You will 
find a fact of the summer. 

1. As the sun was going downT walked on 
a beach. 

2. I saw a little tot with her shoes off, pad- 
dling in the water. 

3. She said to me, smilingly: “I jest ett a 
ittle fish.” ‘‘ What! ate a little fish ?” 


e**e eQ Kk eK RR 
**O £G & & £2 
e*Oek ek ee EOD & 
**e* kk em & 





4. “Oh, yes! two ittle fishes.” 
5. Would your mother let you ?”’ - 


“Oh, I 


see em walking in the water, and soI put 
’em in my mouth!” 

6. “Then you didn’t really eat them ?” 
“Oh, no! I didn’t. A man told me they 
wasn’t good to eat.’’ 

7. “I spit’em right out, ’cause its nicer to 
eat bread and butter.” 

8. It was comical to see with what a 
wise air she said it. 

9. ITanswered her that she was perfectly 
right. 

10. And the little fishes walking in the 
water are now in freedom to go their way in 
peace. B. 

OMNIBUS WORD. 

From a word of nine letters meaning 
want of light, make forty words. 

1, A conjunction; 2, mineral; 3, the stump 
of a tree; 4, abbreviation of it is; 5, a sphere; 
6, make an effort; 7, path of a planet; 8, 
death; 9, to wipe; 10, a jewel; 11, part of 
bridle; 12, belonging to us; 13, part ot the 
human form; 14, a sudden rent; 15, a jour- 
ney; 16, a conjunction; 17, a plaything; 18, 
a pronoun; 19, track of a wheel; 20, to keep 
afloat; 21, a youth; 22, not sweet; 23, un- 
courteous; 24, a reddish coating; 25, pur- 
chase; 26, a preposition; 27, a tale; 28, part 
of the body; 29, to carve; 30, expression of 
grief; 31, plunder; 32, a dog; 33, a prefix; 34 
hateful; 35, an inclosure for an animal; 36, 
a piece of bread; 37, to rest; 38, incorporated 
town; 39, man’s title; 40, a drunkard. 

THREE LETTER CENTRALS. 

1. Find an animal in the center of a pre- 
cious stone. 

2. Find a beverage in the center of vapor. 

3. Find part of avcircle in the center of a 
tree. 

4, Find a pinch in the centerofa sea 
fowl. 

5. Find a resin in the center of a color. 

6. Find a disagreeable. little animal in the 
center of a basket. 

7. Find a part of the head in the center of 
a part of the body. 

8. Find quick motion in the center of a 
goose. 

9. Find anger in the center of an enticing 
woman. 

10. Find a game in the center of a ves- 
sel. 

11. Find a sheltered place in the center of 
slumber. 

12. Find a little devil in the center of 
halts, 

13. Find belonging to usin the center of 
a palace. 

14. Find a laceration in the center of the 
stomach of an ox. 

15. Find wickedness in the center of a 
fish’s head. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF SEPT. 1ST. 


ACROSTIC. 
Key 
Aha 
Lie 
Eye 
Tre 
Doe 
Oar 
Sin 
Cot 
One 
Pit 
End 

REVERSALS. 

1, Tip-pit; 2, tab-but; 3, pin-nip; 4, den- 
ned; 5, raw-war; 6, rat-tar; 7, rats-star; 8, 
pan-nap; 9, peels-sleep; 10, now-won; 11, 
ten-net; 12, trap-part. 


TRIPLE SQUARE WORD. 


TRUE LOVE KNOT 
RAPT OVEN NAPE 
UPON VEND OPEN 
ETNA ENDS TENT 


CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 
Report. 


Established 1787. 


WILLIAM P. HOWELL, 


Importer, Manufacturer and Jobber. 


AMMUNITION, 


Guns, Rifles, ls and Sportsmen’s 


Agent for Hazard’s Gunpowder, 
Fire Orackers, Fire Works, Flags, Lanterns, 


CELEBRATION aoons GENERALLY. 
No. 206 FRONT STREET, NEW YORK. 


Send for Catalogues and Discounts. 
Best Goods, Lowest Prices, 
HOT WATER HEATING, 


for Dwell 
ouses by Hot 














Lactated Food 


The Mother's Favorite. 
Send for our Circular entitled 
“Letters from Mothers,” 


which contains a large number of letters, 
of which say the life of their a el was ‘caved b by 
the use of LACTATED FOOD 


Read these letters and, if you wish, write to 


the mothers and get their opinion—every one 
will gladly answer. 


If your baby is not hearty and robust try it, 
LACTATED FOOD 


Is also a Perfect Nutrient for INVALIDS, 


in either chronic or acute cases. Weak stom- 
achs always retain and relish it.” it. Thousands of 
Physicians recommend it as the best of all pre- 
pared foods. Unequaled in DYSPEPSIA. 


150 MEALS for an INFANT for $1.00. 
EASILY PREPARED. At Druggists—tic., 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co., Burlington, Vt. 


1887---BABIES---1887 


To the mother of any baby born this year 
will send on application a Cabinet Photo. of the “ 





ts) as a substitute for 
mother’s milk. Much valuable information for 
the mother given. Give date of birth. 


Wells Richardson & Co. Burlington Vt. 
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ECONOMICAL, 
EFFICACIOUS. 
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nal atmosphere the house all the purity poi ex- 
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Manufacturers, 
52 and 54 Union Street, Beston, Mass, 
New York Agency, 105 and 108 Beekman Street. 
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Bow rte to have it on sale. Ask h for it. 
ILTBERGER, Prop., 233 N. Second 8t. Phil. Pw 


SARATOGA VICHY. 


Cnequaled for Dyspepsia, 
WEAK DICESTION, 


Sour Stomach, Gout and Rheumatism. Helps Kidney 
and Liver Complaints. 


“A FINE TABLE WATER.” 


Beware of artificial Vichys! 
Address 


SARATOGA VICHY SPRING CO., 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 








‘desired districts ors furnish 
are BLACK, VIOLET, ED" and GKEEN, and are 
ited to make a ink w will not 


warran’ — corrode. 
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WALPOLE DYE AND CHEMICAL WORKS, 
44 Oliver Street, Beston, Mass, U.S, A, 


HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 


Union Square Hotel 
UNION SQUARE, 
OORNER 15TH STREET, NEW YORK. 
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farm and Garden. 


The Agricultural Editor will be glad to recetve any 
practical hints, suggestions or information that will 
make this department more valuable to those of our 
subscribers who feel specially interested.) 


MODERN BEE-KEEPING. 
BY PROF. G. G. GROFF. 


WITHIN the last fifteen years, bee-keeping 
has assumed immense proportions in the 
United States. According to a recent num- 
ber of the American Bee Journal, the sin- 
gle State of California produced in 1886, no 
less than 2,000 tons of extracted and 500 
tonsof comb honey. Professor Cook, of the 
Michigan Agriculcural College, arecognized 
authority on the subject of bees, estimates 
the animal honey product of the United 
States at no less than $30,000,000. Immense 
as is this figure, it is probably not too great. 
Itis reported of Mr. Harbeson, of San Diego, 
California, that in one season, from 2,000 
colonies, he produced 150,000 pounds of 
honey which sold for 330,000 cash. M. G. 
Doolittle, of New York, reports that he 
now averages year after year over ninety 
pounds of comb honey to the colony, and 
has produced nearly 300 pounds from a sin- 
gle colony, while from the far South and 
from Cuba, reports come of from 600 to 1,000 
pounds from a single colony in a single 
year. 

The Rev. Mr. Ballentine, of Sago, O., re- 
ports clearing about 3700 from forty colo- 
nies, in a single year; and Mr. Doolittle 
cleared, above all expenses, $6,000 in five 
years. Professor Cook says that, for Michi- 
gan, « few colonies of bees ought to be 
worth to a farmer as much as any single 
crop of the farm. And Mr. L. C. Root, of 
New York, says: “‘I should expect as great 
returns from an investment of $1,000 in bees 
as from 35,000 in land, at $100 an acre.’’ 

This is a condition of affairs very different 
from that in the past, when only occasion- 
ally a few pounds of honey could be secured 
fromacolony. It has been brought about 
by a number of inventions, all dating from 
1851, and some much later. 

1. In 1851, the Rev. L. L. Langstroth in- 
vented his movable frame hive, now uni- 
versally adopted by all progressive and suc- 
cessful bee-keepers. In this hive, every 
comb can at any time be removed from the 
hive, and the exact condition of affairs in 
the hive be ascertained, This reduces the 
business to a certainty, where before all was 
a mystery and work in the dark. 

2. About 1860, the honey extracter was in- 
vented. This is a machine, into which the 
honey-combs in the movable frames are 
placed and by being révolved rapid.y, the 
pure honey is thrown out against the walls 
of the vessel. By the use of this machine, 
we take the honey, but leave the bees the 
combs to be filled again and again; and as 
it is calculated that it requires about twenty 
pounds of honey to produce a single pound 
of wax, it is seen how great a saving this 
machine makes, and it is found in practice, 
that the more the bees are thus robbed of 
their sweets the harder they labor to again 
fill the cells. 

38. Another invention to save the time of 
the bees, and the honey of their owner, is 
that of artificial foundation, an invention 
n use in this country only since about 1874. 
This consists of the bore of acomb made of 
pure wax and exactly in imitation of the 
naturalcomb. Its use not only saves the 
honey and the time of the bees, but by plac- 
ing it in the hives as guides for the bees, we 
can have perfectly straight combs and ez- 
actly where we desire them. 

4. The introduction of tbe Italian bee also 
marks a great advance. This bee is much 
more gentle than the German bee of earlier 
years; indeed, it is so gentle that any one 
can keep bees without any considerable fear 
of stings, and further, the Italian bee has 
alonger tongue and is more industrious 
than the common bee. Hence its great 
value, 

5. A fifth advance is the invention of the 
smoker, a little instrument which gives us 
perfect control over our stinging friends, 
and without which bee-keeping would have 
a good many discomforts. 

6. Cellar wintering enables us to pass 
through the winter with but little fear of 
loss. In this line our knowledge yearly in- 
creases. 

7. Commercial queen-rearing is also a step 
in advance. There are now all over the 

United States breeders of queen bees, just 
as we have breeders of fine horses, sheep, 
cattle, etc. These queen bees are sent safe- 
ly all over the world in the mails. Impor- 
tations from Europe are now regularly made 
by mail. Inthis way the stock of bees is 
being greatly improved. 

8. Honey is now put up in nice” packages, 

hich greatly promotes its sale. 











These improvements and inventions have 
created a new profession. that of Apicul- 
ture or bee-keeping, to which a considerable 
number of people in the United States are 
now devoting their exclusive attention, and 
with very satisfactory results in a financial 
way. Sorapid were these advances made, 
that M. M. Quinby, of New York, in 1848, 
did not believe a statement that a single 
colony had guthered twenty-five pounds of 
honey in two weeks, and yet a score of years 
later he saw fifty-seven and a half pounds 
gathered by one swarm in two days, and 
586 pounds by one swarm in a single season! 

It is a common idea that much of the 
honey now on the market is artificial, both 
honey and comb. Of the comb, it may be 
stated thatit is genuine, even though the 
artificial foundation is used, it is made of 
pure wax. The comb bouney is pure, at 
least will very rarely be found to be im- 
pure, while theextracted honey is not now 
much adulterated, because of the low price 
of the honey. Pure honey when the combs 
are broken, will, in cold weather candy, 
while the artificial will not doso. The best 
way for persons in large cities is to buy of 
reliable dealers, for in the cities there are 
“professional” honey mixers. In country 
places, buy directly of the producer, 
and you will very rarely be deceived, as the 
mixing is not often done on the farm. 

To aid the farmer and others who may de- 
sire to learn the new methods of bee-keep- 
ing, we have as many asa half-dozen good 
manuals, and as many journals devoted ex- 
clusively to the subject of Bee-keeping, from 
which the learner may quickly get a knowl- 
edge of the subject. In this, as in every 
other business, the operator must under- 
stand detailsif he hopesto succeed. The 
writer feels that this isa neglected branch 
of farming, ahd one to which every farmer 
in the land might with some profit pay at- 
tention. It is not tobe supposed that all 
the apparatus named will be needed by the 
farmer whoonly wishes to raise honey for 
his own use. But he should have a proper 
hive (which he can himself make), and the 
rest of the apparatus he may add or not, as 
he sees proper. The smoker can be dispensed 
with by smoking the bees from a pipe, or 
with aroll of rags, or by sprinkling them 
with sweetened water. The foundation can 
be replaced with pieces of comb, fastened 
to the frames with melted wax, and so all 
the way through we will find that we can dis- 
nense with expensive appliances, unless we 
wish to make an exclusive business of bee- 
keeping. Very few farmers have as much 
fruit as they should have. They do not have 
good gardens nor large crops as they should, 
nor good stock, as would be most profitable. 
In all these matters the boys on the farm 
should be educated, that they may succeed 
better than their fathers. The farmer’s 
son, if he is to be a farmer, needs to know 
about the breeding of stock, about the care 
of the garden, the orchard, and how to raise 
the largest possible crops, and he does not 
need an education which will drive him 
from tke farm or make him dislike it. 
Even if there is not any great amount of 
money in the garden, or in bees, the farmer 
needs them because they produce a variety 
in the diet which is needed more largely on 
the farm. 

We close with the following hints : 

Never breathe upon bees. 

Never jar the hive. 

Never strike at them. 

Never come near them when sweaty. 

Never crush them about the hive. 

Never stand in front of the hive. 

Never rub a stung place. 


BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY. 
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HIRED FOLE. 
BY E. P. POWELL. 

LET us try to understand each other. Yet 
we shall find it very difficult, and with the 
best intentions on both sides we shall not 
guite succeed. But just now we, who are 
horticulturists or farmers, will find noth- 
ing more important. Twenty-five years 
ago we and our help were one. Either a 
farmer hired one of his neighbor’s boys, 
when the family was large, or he secured 
otherwise a man who was of the same level 
in education and tastes as himself. There 
is no escaping the fact that we have been 
growing apart. Farmers’ families are bet- 
ter educated, while their help is of a lower 
grade. With the best possible intentions we 
cannot become equals. Theoretically we 
may claim to be, yet we do not sympathize. 
Our bired men, if not inimical, are not true 
friends to be relied on in disaster. They 
serve us for wages. I do not mean that 
generally they will cheat us, or steal, or 
try to damage us; but they intend to give 
their ten hours of work, and beyond that 
feel little or no identity of interest with us. 








They Fill go from us on the least provoca- 
tion, and form no deep personal attachment. 
A few exceptions there are, and from them 
we get acraving to make the exception the 
rule. 

But this is not all the story. We are all 
conscious that the breach has not been nar- 
rowing but widening. The two classes of 
laborers and employers have grown solidi- 
fied. There are two distinct sentiments 
growing up. When I think of trying to 
make my Tom more one of the family, 
deeply sympathetic, and able to breathe the 
air of refinement and think the thoughts 
that I think, I am met by a consciousness 
thatin the case of the best of these men 
there is almost an impassable gulf. Relig- 
ion has something to do with it; because bis 
religion is of the unchangeable sort, that 
tends to keep himin a stubborn groove of 
feeling. But his religion is infinitely use- 
ful to him, and just now it is the only thing 
that keeps him from sympathy with all 
sorts of labor unions. The really serious 
difficulties are of this sort: education and 
culture show to me the universe, the world, 
life, and purpose in living, from a stand- 
point he cannot take—that is, not until his 
mind also is educated on the same lines; 
And it will take several generations to bring 
this about. Meanwhile we cannot help a 
certain degree of misunderstanding. 

Yet something can be done by us, and 
must be done. I am sure that I can accom- 
plish a good dealifItry. In the first place, 
I must get over the idea that all JT have to 
do is to direct his work and pay his wages. 
I wish that at the end of the engagement 
he shall be able to see the world more truly, 
life more worthily, and be capable of a 
larger range of manly emotions. By aslow 
and steady pressure he can be led to devote 
more time to reading. It will cost me little 
to supply him with material suited to his 
mind. Shallit be religious reading? Not 
a bit of it. If anything these men of ours 
have an overstock of religion. I will first 
of all move cn the line of their work. A 
good agricultural paper like the Rural New 
Yorker, full of illustrations and bright- 
ness, is, I find, exceedingly valuable. Then 
see that the man has a daily paper of a high 
class. Most of our help are inclined to get 
hold of the sensational papers. These we 
can do something to prevent them from de- 
vouring, to their damage. Next I should be 
quite willing to spend a few dollars each year 
on books. What kind ? Study your help and 
you will see each one has a knack, a bias. If 
one has a mechanical turn, buy him a 
book on mechanics. If he is inclined to 
study into telegraphs, telephones and in- 
ventions, buy him such a book as Benjamin’s 
recent volume on electricity. But, as a rule, 
we shall find that elementary science is most 
fascinating to both girls and boys. Curious 
it is, but so itis. Science is in the air, and 
in the blood. Take a book like Packard’s 
‘Half Hours with Insects,” or his ‘‘Zoolo- 
gy,” or Martin’s ‘“‘Human Body,” or Sha- 
ler’s ‘‘Geology,’’and you will besurprised to 
find how many of our hired boys and girls 
will read them with avidity. ‘True science 
is astory, and wisely told it is aclear and 
simple story. One of my hired girls read of 
her own choice a physiology, and then a 
hygiene, passing from these to histories. 
What is the expense tous? Nothing com- 
pared with the benefit to the tone of the 
household. 

We have this problem before us to help 
bridge over the gulf that has grown up be- 
tween us and our help. Otherwise, before 
long, these people will become victims of 
anarchists; and violence and hatred will 
spread from our cities into the towns and 
country. Iltis an obligation that involves 
our own interests and future safety. Our 
children, if not ourselves, will be compelled 
to meet and solve the problem of capital and 
labor. Apart from this we have under the 
husks of these laborers many exceedingly 
lovable and royal hearts. They need only 
that their vision shall be widened. 

The increase of holidays is not to be re- 
gretted, and should be recognized on the 
farm. If work on Saturday afternoons can- 
not be entirely suspended, as it surely can- 
not be on a farm, it can be adapted to the 
day. This afternoon can, by foresight, be 
given to a degree of lighter work, occasion- 
ally to games and riding, or a household 
entertainment. American farm life needs 
such ameliorating influences. Suppose 
quoits and croquet and ball modify our 
toil somewhat. The microscope can readily 
become a matter of intense interest to the 
help, as well as tothechildren. Or suppose 
Saturday afternoon be devoted to reading, 
or an entertainment in the orchard or 
grove—something like a parlor entertain- 
ment. Shall we let our boys and girls asso- 
ciate with hired help? The gulf must be 
narrowed until it no longer exists. It even 
now not seldom must be a question whether 
our boys are any better than the help. The 
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bridge is built by us wisely and with care, 
or it is built by the reckless impulses of the 
young. These matters are worth a great 
deal of thought. : 

Certainly what I have said and suggested 
does not apply pertinently to those farm- 
ers whose own tastes and lives are of a low 
order. Thefact is that a large proportion 
of the wasteful and loaferish ways of our 
male help, and the extravagant dressing and 
folly of the female help, is only imitation 
of masters and mistresses. So that what- 
ever other rule we adopt to accomplish the 
ends I have pointed out, probably our 
strongest lever is personal example. 

CLINTON, N. Y. 
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WEEDS ON THE FARM. 


IT is frequently a question of expediency 
whether a farmer should spend labor and 
time in wholly exterminating weeds from 
the land. Itisthe pride of a good farmer 
to point to his fields and say there is not a 
weed to be seen. This may not, however, be 
good farming, for good farming is to make 
the most profit from the land without injury 
toit. If weeds are preverted from seeding 
and perpetuating themselves with their 
enormous increase this is sufficient. Weeds 
at times serve a useful purpose. Land ex- 
posed to the bare scorching sun and pouring 
rains suffers injury. The heat of the sun 
favors active nutrification, and the soluble 
nitrates are quicky washed down into the 
subsoil and disappear in the drainage water, 
and are thus lost beyond recovery from the 
bare land. But any kind of growing plants 
which spring up upon the stubbles take up 
this combined nitrogen so rapidly formed 
under the heat of the August and Septem- 
ber sun. Thus the prevailing rag-weed 
which covers the oat st::bbles should by uo 
means be charged as the evidence of a slov- 
enly farmer, as is sometimes done by per- 
sons who never owned a farm or held a plow. 
It is well to leave these weeds to cover the 
ground and turn them under, with the nitro- 
gen and other plant food they have gather- 
ed from the soil, and thus secure a large 
amount of fertilizing matter which would 
otherwise have escaped them. Weeds among 
growing crops are true parasites robbing 
the legitimate plants, but when the land is 
not under any crop forthe short intervals 
of culture they serve a useful purpose and 
are not in any way indications of aslovenly 
farmer.—N. Y. Times. 
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GROW YOUR OWN LILIES. 








Most species of lilies succeed under ordi- 
nary garden culture, yet they will repay a 
little extra attention. One should not pet 
and nurse them for the first six months ora 
year after they have been planted, and then 
leave them to care for themselves, com- 
plaining because they do not grow larger 
and faster. They need steady and continued 
care. What might do well with one species, 
may prove fatal with others, which require 
a different soil or climate. Many bulbs will 
grow anywhere, as freely as potatoes: but it 
is best to be on the safe side and give all 
varieties good care. 

Asa rule, the bulbs should be planted five 
or six inches deep, in mellow, well pulver- 
ized, rich svil. The drainage should be such 
that all surface water will run off easily. 
Nothing will injure bulbs more than stag- 
nant water around them. They should al- 
ways have good bottom drainage. Thesoil 
should be kept clear of weeds, and well 
worked. It is not advisable to transplant 
the bulbs oftener than once in four years, 
for unless their new quarters are much 
superior to the old, they will do far better if 
left undisturbed. Bulbs should not be 
planted on freshly manured soil. Old, well 
pulverized manure is desirable to mix with 
the soil in small quantities when planting, 
or for the top-dressing in after years. 
Mulching in hot weather is desirable, and 
all flowers should be cut off as soon as they 
fade, as they will exhaust the plant by 
forming seed. Stable manure should be 
used, with leaves or other coarse litter, for 
covering the bed in winter.—A merican Ag- 
riculturist for September. 
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MOWING RAG-WEED IN STUBBLE. 








RAG-WEED has become a great nuisance in 
all newly seeded land. It is small when the 
grain harvest is taken off, though where 
the grain is thin it is often cropped when 
the reaper is not set high to escape it. Just 
as soon as the wheat crop is removed, rag- 
weed usurps possession of the soil, shading 
and checking the comparatively thin growth 
of clover. This is especially true if clover 
seed has been sown late, and on land in- 
fested with rag-weed it is a good reason for 
sowing clover early, so as to give it an.even 
start. The rag-weed begins about as soon 
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as frost is well out of the ground. Many 
good farmers wait two or three weeks after 
harvest, and then with a mower cut off the 
rag-weed and clover, afterward raking 
them both together, and drawing off. If 
this is done, and the clover seed has been 
sown as thickly as it should be, not less than 
six or eight quarts per acre, the clover will 
usually take the lead. The rag-weed is an 
annual, dying at the approach of cold 
weather; and the new crop next spring can 
make no headway against the year-old 


clover. In fact, little rag-weed will start to 
grow, except in ‘places where the clover sod 
is disturbed by stock or wagons passing 
overit. The seed apparently needs a fresh 
stirring of the soil to make it germinate 
freely.— American Cultivator. 
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SPARROWS EAT CABBAGE WORMS. 


Every time I see the flock of about fifty 
European sparrows that harbor about my 
premises and a near neighbor’sI feel like 
taking off my hat and apologizing for past 
harsh conduct toward these much-abused 
birds. A wheat field corners near my house, 
and as soon as the kernels were sufficiently 
ripened to be plucked out by the birds they 
began their depredations and continued 
them until the wheat was cut and housed 
beyond their reach. Meant.me I reduced 
their numbers with the shot-gun as oppor- 
tunity occurred. Ihave a plot of growing 
cabbage, and during my leisure moments all 
this time I had busy work fighting cabbage 
worms. Soon after the wheat was drawn 
in the vwotms seemed to have disappeared 
except an occasional one which craw 
down into the head and hid himself from 
view. Wondering what the cause could be, 
I concluded a parasite had attacked and de- 
stroyed the worms; but on arising before 
*sun-up”’ one morning, I found a flock of 
sparrows busily engaged breakfasting upon 
my cabbage worms, and they continue to 
repeat their visit every morning now, 
though they get little for their labor.—Cor- 
respondence in N. Y. Tribune. 


+ 
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THE DECAY OF TREES. 


MANY trees, under certain conditions, 
says a Canadian authority, rot easily, while 
under other conditions they are almost im- 
perishable. Bass-wood was early considered 
a poor wood for fencing, as it rotted so 
easily. Observations showed that with the 
bark on it soon rotted, but without the bark 
it remained sound. The same thing is true 
of elm, but ina lesser degree. Beech rots 
very easily if exposed to the elements, but 
under shelter remains sound. If covered 
by water it will remain sound for a long 
time. Oak, if exposed to the weather, loses 
its sap-wood, but the old wood remains 
sound for many years. I believe all 
young timber should either be put in 
water immediately after it is cut, or put 
under shelter, as the young wood be- 
gins to rot very quickly if it is alter- 
nately wetted and dried. It follows then. that 
deterioration takes place to a far greater ex- 
tent than we imagine by letting young trees 
lie out in all weathers with their bark on, as 
they cannot resist wet without having been 
firstdried. In my opinion all wood should 
be either put into water immediately after 
being cut, or at least when spring comes, as 
it is absolutely san wey he ny all timbers 
should be water-soaked before any attempt 
smadetodryit. It is a well-established 
fact that boards dry much quicker ifthe 
logs have previously lain in water. Anoth- 
er fact worthy of record is that water- 
soaked lumber is never attacked by insects, 
and hence, planks treated in this way can 
stand for many years without injury.— 
Lumberman and Manufacturer. 
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GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 














Soluble Pacific Guano................ $38 00@40 00 
H. J. Baker & Bros.’ Speciaities : 
Potato rertilizer 
Wheat 
Cabbage “ 
AA Ait superphosphate 
1zer 





R6sa BS Shs 
Ss88 SS S88 





Lister Bros.” Specialties : 
Standard Superphosphate...... ... 35 00@37 50 
Ammoniated Vis’d Bone 
Ro. She SI cn 80h pweneagtoccese 27 00@29 00 

® GOO CIID. oso: otaa, sh idecemecces 30 00@382 
Crescent HOne..........0..-.006 . 28 0O@A0 
Potato Fertilizer... ........6-0eeeees 45 00@47 
Tobacco t ertilizer........ .....-..- 46 00@47 
suc« wheat Fertilizer B) 

Mapes F. and P. G. Co’s Speciaities : 
PotatO MANure... .........eeeeeeees 


Vegetable Manure.......... . ...-- 

Complete * A” Brand.......... .... 

Ammoniated Superphosphate.... . 
J, M. Pearson's Specialties : 

Empire State Superpnosphate..... 

Emendo. ... .....0.0++-20coeseereeeees 


Read & Co." 's Specialties 
Farmer's Friend ert zer. 
New York Soluble Kone............ 

Wiiliams. Clark & Cos Specialties’ 
Americus Bone Suverphosphate.. . 





Americus Pure Bone Meal......... 
ASHES.—We quote 4@4}4 cents for Pot 


BRERB SS SRS BRASS f 
288888 88 888 8888s SSS 


_5@5'4 for Pearl. 





AGRICULTURAL. 


FALL, PLANTING. 
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Farms for Sale 


IN MICHIGAN. 


New Price List just issued for Free Dis- 
tribution. Over 300 of the finest farms in 
the State fully described. 


GEO. W. SNOVER, 


Real Estate ani Loan Agent, 
103 103 GRISWOLD ST., ‘DETROIT, IT, MICH. 
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Indigestion and Dyspepsia. 


CERTAIN REMEDY FO 
sutteneelte: Acute and Atonic Dy 4X Chronic 
and Gastro-Intestinal Catarrh, Cholera fnfantum, 
and in Convalescence from Acute Diseases. 

Over 5,000 Physiciaus have sent to us the most flat- 
tering opinions upon yamaha as aremedy for all 
diseases arising from im r digestion. 

Itis nota secret reme ut a scientific prepara- 
tion, the formulu of which jis plainly printed on es on T- 
bottle. Its great DIGEST by 
acareful and = r treatment of the ——— in 
manufacture. very ageesese to the taste, and 
acceptable to fot most *relica: tom ach, 

It will postivety CURE Gu LERA ie aeTUM 

ompiain ts and CHRONIC DIARRHEA, all 

— which are direct results of poe digestion. 

Give your children Digestylin. One bottle may —- 
alife. Notonecase of death mapertes for the 
= from above diseases where t © patiens alge 





gestylin. Ask your Druggist for it. Pric Re 
Large bottles. if he does not keep it, send one yi it 
to us and we will send you a bottle. Express prepaid. 
WM, F. KIDDER & CO.,, 
MANUFACTURING C ENMISTS, 
83 John Street, N. YY. 


Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


CATARRH 


ee ee or gynt by wail. 












PILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


WE can supply Files « or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, each File or Binder holding 
twenty-six numbers—half a year. The cover 
has ‘‘ THE INDEPENDENT” embossed on it in 
large gilt setters, making it quite orna- 
mental. They will be delivered at our office 
on the receipt of one dollar each, or sent 
oo to an —_ P.-O. in the United States, 














en the one dollar and twenty-five 
cents each. seh the usual price is $1.50. 
—————— 

TRAVEL. 





THE STATE STEAMSHIP LINE 


BETWEEN NEW Pan, hgoow. AND BEL- 
WITH vuneeien TICKETS AT REDUCED RATES 
TO LIVERPOOL. LONDON, DUBLIN. & 
STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA, Tb., Sept. 8th, 8 a. M. 
STATE OF GEORGIA, Thursday, Sept. 15th. 3 P.M 
Cabi $55 and $40, accora to locaton of 
feroom. Excursion tickets at reduced rates. Steer- 


tickets to and from all of ot lowest 
retes, vo pier foot of Canal St North River. For 
passage 


freight and 
AUS BALDWIN 4 60. General Agente, 
— 53 Bre ay, Ni ork. 














RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 


All Traveling Expenses Included. 
A party of limited numbers will leave New York 


M jopday. Tg ge 12th, for aGrand Tour 
of 66 D 


YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK. 
AND 


ACROSS THE CONTINENT. 


Ten Days in Wonderlanc, « Journ ey over the Entire 


us Switch 
ee te Ri ver, the = ‘ol 


avd Spring. a 
AP will leave New York Tu ay to- 
per 11th, foraGrand Tour BT Dave urceeh 


Pacific Northwest and California. 


the e route over the Nort app Fast 
Ratt . the Now Overland Line from Oregon to 


Hi ete. 
io tornia, ete also Good Through the 


Winter 2 a 
W. RAYMOND. I. A. WHITCOMB. 


7” Send for descriptive Circular. 
J. M. JENKINS, 257 Broadway, N. Y. 


- HARVEST 
Excursions 


On August 30th, September 20th, and 
October 11th, the Chicago and Northwest- 
ern Railway will run Harvest Excursions 
to points on its own system in Minnesota, 
Dakota, Nebraska, Northwestern Iowa, 
Wyoming Territory and the Black Hills 
regions, and also to points on connecting 
lines beyond Council Bluffs and St. Paul. 
Tickets, good to return in thirty days, will 
be sold at the Company’s offices in Chi- 


cago, and at various local stations, on the 
above dates only, at the extremely low 





vate of one fare for the round trip, and 


will be good only on trains leaving on 
those dates. The attractive features of 
these excursions are the unusually low 
rates, and the fact that they are arrangpd 
so as to give land seekers and all interested 
unusual opportunities for personal obser- 
vation of the merits of the productive and 
attractive sections of country traversed 
by the Northwestern Railway and itscon- 
nections. Maps and circulars, giving de- 
tailed information. will be furnished on 
application to any ticket agent, or to the 
General Passenger Agent at Chigago, Ill. 
M. HUGHITT, President. 

H.C. WICKER, Traffic Manager. 


E. P. WILSON, General Passenger Agent. 
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has forsale the following named fine Steel Bncrav 
ings and the following Publications, which will be 
sent, postpaid, to any a dress upon receipt of the very 
low prices named. 

ENGRAVINGS, 
Tag “ FIRST PHOCLA NG we ot THE EMANCI- 


mao J TON,” Ritchie. 
Eiee ve cabiion ” b nogeascess Ge OO 
ine mn in Arta Secs etait 
ter, the ‘Artist, und A. H. 
Ritchie, the oierese ‘eA. SR 00 
THE AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES 
Size, 26x40. 200 


The Seme in 





EX-PRES!IDENT U.S.GRANT, Size, 1%x%.. 1 00 


EX-VICFE-PRESIDENT HENRY WILSON. 
Rive, 1OxID.decees cvdeds cans cinoonatnde scencoecen 100 


eee eee ee eneeeee BER eeeee ee 


EDWIN_M. STANTON. Sire, 1x20. 
CHARLES SUMNER, Size, 1fx20. 
All of the aboveere printed on heayvy white paper 
end will be semt, postpaid, on receipt of the money. 
Tre “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LIN- 
COLN.” By Prank B. Carpenter: Bound 
in Cloth. 30 pages. Price........-....--s0++ 75 
The “PICTURE AND THE MEN." Bound 
Orders, with the cash inclosed. to be addréssed to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway, New York 


The Independent 


WE OFFER NO PREMIUMS. 
Terms of Subscription 


PAYABLEIN ADVANCE, 








= Numberetposage Gre) .2. we. dave See. buses ae $3.00 
(9 mos.) (postage PSS. cevccce cosas 225 
4 ® Gmeny ~~ =. aeccccdcsseses 150 
17 44 (4 mos.) ©... » iganengetnseees 100 
13 ag (3 mos.) PT £) ~ doaptevnnesdie 75 
4 nad (1 month) BD + -grebheees cose 30 
2 « (2 weeks), mW + Spded seserss 20 
1 Number (1 week), @ <> -webes - 10 
One subscription two years............-serereseee 500 
Two subscriptions, one year each, in one ré- ~ 
A A A Pe A 00 
Three subscriptions, one year each, in one re- 
BAMAREIO, cov ccccceccgne ccccsces sesscecccesécoces 700 
One subscription three GIT, o0000- cccorccesveesne 700 


Four subscriptions, one year each, in one re- 
mittance 






One subscription four years. 

Five subscriptions, one year each, in one re- 
WAPOAMESD. . dub 00. o cectinnentanaceesoes gee ceesecccces 10 00 

One subscription five years... POE, 


Any number over five at the same "rate imvari- 

ably with one remittance. 

Postage to any Foreign Country in the Universa 
Posta! Union $1.04 per year additional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS WILL NOT BE RECEIVED FROM SUB- 
SCRIPTION AGENTS OR POSTMASTERS AT CLUB 


RATES. 
“TRIAL TRIP.” 


In order that any one so inclined may read a few 
consecutive numbers of THE INDEPENDENT, and 
thus learn its value, we offer a month's subscription 
asa “Trial Trip,” for 30 cents, which can be remitted 
by postage stamps. Payment of $2.70 in addition will 
secure the balance of a year’s subscription. 

Subscriptions will be stopped at the end of the time for 
which payment ts made. 

Sample Copies Free upon Application, 

S@ Make all remittances payable to the order of THE 
INDEPENDENT. 

27" Remittances should be made tn Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, Drafts, or express Money Orders, if 
possible. When neither of these can be procured 
send the money in a REGISTERED LETTER. The pres- 
ent registration system is virtuaily an absolute = 


tection aguinst losses by mail, and al] pacers & 
obliged to register letters whenever tod 
bee tances by Postal Notes at the risk of | the 
sender. 
out bames entered ont the subscription books with- 
it the money In adva 
one BS etme are ‘Dartioulerty requested note 
the expiration of their su riptions, ns, — is aa 
fhe on the sy ytd ~ Fs 1 the last page of 
Roper. and to renew two or three weeks previous 
fhe expiration, so that no loss of numbers .may 


ooom 

THE RECEIPT of the paper is a sufficient receipt 
for the FIRST su bscription. Receipts for money re- 
mitted to RENEW subscriptions are indicated by the 


But when # postage stamp is received the re- 


cedpt wil het at sent week Ts ail. 
LOW & CO., No. 188 Fleet Street, 
are our il. is ip London to receive subscriptions and 


advertisements, 
THE INDEPENDENT, 


Address 
P.-0, Box 2787, New Vork City 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 
> 1887, 


THE INDEPENDENT’S special Clubbing List will be 
sent free to any person asking for it. Any one wish- 
ing to subscribe for one or more papers or magazines 
in connection with THe INDEPENDENT, can save a 
very handsome percentage of money by ordering from 
our Club-List. 
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Absolutely Pure. 


a wader never varies. A marvel of purity,strength 
whol More ical than the ordi- 
‘ary kinds, inds, and cannot be sold in competition with the 
ititude of low test, short weight alum or phosphate 
wders. Sold only in cans. ROYAL BAKING POWDER 
COMPANY, 105 Wall St.. N. ¥. 








Remington 
STANDARD 
Typewriter 





THE NEW NO.3 FO R IDE PAPER 


We guarantee the superiority of our machines, 
Buy them with the privilege of returning 
unbroken at any time within Se thirty days, C. 0. 
D., for full price paid, if not absolutely sat- 
isfactory in every Handsome il- 
lustrated pamphlet on application. Typewriter 
and Strenographers’ supplies of the finest qual- 
ity. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT; 


339 BROADWAY, NEW YORE. 


FRANCIS BACON. 


PARAGON 


PIANOS. 


(Late RAVEN & BACON. Established 1789.) 
19 and 21 WEST 22d St., Near th Ave., N. Y. 
Chicago Depot, J. HOWARD FOOTE, 

307 ¢ & 309 w ‘abash Avenue. 


Fullencamp & Co., 
TAILORS, 


327 FIFTH AVENUE, 











New York 


Uw sa 


Between 32d and 33d veiaddl 


essere: Dodd's 


Reliabie Dealing. 





Saratoga a 


Its Combination the most perfect of any 
water either 
FOREIGN OR DOMESTIC. 
Send for Analvsis. 













HEALTH, 


COMFORT, 
ECONOMY. 


A Pretty Foot witha 
Perfect Fitting Shoe, 
is most desirable, and 
can be obtained by 
wearing HOUGH @§ 
FORD’S celebrated 
shoes. 








ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


& FORD, Ask your dealer for 
them, or send a pos- 


talcard to us for the 
address of firm selling 


our Shoes. 
HOUGH & FORD, 
Rochester, 


New York. 








IF YOU WANT TO BUY 


SPORTING GOODS, 
OuUTLERYT 

BASE BALLS, 
CROQUET, 
Lawn Tennis, 


FISHING + 
* TACKLE, 


JENNEY & GRAHAM GUN CO, 


For Catalogue and Prices. 63 


A GUN. 







RIFLE OR 
7 REVOLVER 


State Street, CHICACS. 





“MORAL: INSURE | 


Iso, Best of Life Companies, 


BAe) BEST LIFE POLICY 





ACCIDENT POLICIES, +: 


es PAID POLICY-HOLDERS $13,500,000. 
mM All Claims paid without Discount, ons eta 
“3 on receipt of Satisfactory P 


Assets, $9,464,000. Surplus, $2,227,000. 







N THE TRAVELERS.’’ 


> 
juries received in 


waved Work, or Sport. 


in -the Market. Indefeasible, 
Non-Forfeitable, World-Wide. 





y 
by a, 





One-third 

tho Princl- 

J. G. BATTERSON, Pres. RODNEY DENNIS, Sec. al Sam 
JOHN E. MORRIS, Ass’t Sec. or loss of a 

(Cut copyrighted by E. S. Txzrom.] pm, Nee 
_neiemaneel 




















INSURE IN THE TRAVELERS. 





STATEN ISLAND 


FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT. 


Barrett, Nephews & Co., 
5 AND ¥ JOHN STREET, New York. 


DYE. CLEAN and REFINISH DRESS focps 
Garments without ripping. Send for = 











This ie HALF 
SIZE CUT OF 
SWEEP-SECOND 
WATCH, Price, 
$6.00. 


THIS SAME 
WATCH without 
Sweep-Second 
Hand, Price, $5. 







MANHATTAN 
Watch Co. 
a es ( aie DN, Vcity. 





WALTERS’ TIN, STEEL 
ee OR COPPER 


CUTE ITY 
VUVWMAITT 
"4/0747 Ald 


at Shin les, 


e the 
opmest, 
olu _ 
to 







ue aati 


SIFT ES 











The celebrated Glenwee 


B. Ranges are at 
preferred bythe best 





tthe most 
Housekeepers. ere 
WEIR STOVE COMPANY, 


Taunten, Mass. 











“HAMMOND” 





PRICE of machine with one extra type wheel, $100. 
SPEED, PERFECT ALIGNMENT, UNIFORM IM- 
PRESSION, CHANGEABLE TYPE, DURA- 

_ BILITY. 

UNPRECEDENTED SUCCESS. ALREADY OVER 
4,000 IN USE. EVERY MACHINE GUARANTEED. 

If not satisfied after three months’ use the 


purchaser may return the machine, and the 
purchase money will be refunded. 


Type Writer Supplies. 
Drop Cabinets and Tabies. 
Large variety of finest grades linen papers. 
For pamphlet and specimen of writing, address 


THE HAMMOND TYPE WRITER CO., 


75 and 77 Nassau Street, New York. 


Fine French China and Ng Porcelain 








Fine White _! imi Li pleoes.. -#12 @ 
‘ine white French China Dinner * Pieces. 22 4 
Gold band Chine Foe Sets, <4 ploces, ‘S80; 

Richly ted China Tea oes $0 and and rd 
Decorated ber + 10 LT, 

— er Sets, all colors ‘assigns. 


Decorated Parlor and Brass Hanging Lamps, etc. 


low 
ALSO AL; ALL HOUSE-FURNISHING GOODS. 
Catalogue and Price-List mailed free on application. 


VERRINDER & & DERBYSHIRE, 
HA LAPLE YS. 1 nA Cooper Institute, N. tee 
a 


jaced on car or steamer 
ceipt of P. O. M. Order 


a 3end SIX Cents 
for a sample 


INENE 


COLLAR 
Rabens, Angelo, Repheel, Murillo} snd Pair of Ouffs 


Indispensaole and counssp ical, Made of cloth, and 
are completely REVERSIBLE. Correct styles. Per- 
fect fit. Ar a ing stee 

ggg p= —B- CO., i Kilby St., Boston, 


aw ArpLn & Co. 
ULPIT 
SUITS 


27 Sudbury St, 
Send for Catalogue. BOSTON 


. DOUGLAS, 


MIDDLBPOWN, 


aunts 
aan gh oy on re 





















Branch Warehouses 


§7 John st. New York, and 
1M Lake St., Chicago. 


mayer a or 
PUMPS, 








STEINWAY 


_ TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Medal of International 


=. -8 also Grand Gold 
the of Arts for 
6 several meritorious 
and Inventions. 


Warerdoms: Steinway Hall, New York. 


ROOFING. 


of every durable pre ange ip sh —— A suitable for 
wa PROOF BUTLDING ParEn, 


or See Es no reat sean ts Send for slate tn and 

REW vonx con CeAyL FAR AR | GHEMICA 2 co., 
PAINT YOUR HOUSES 

RUBBER PAINT. 














Send for a Sample Card of their beautiful colors. 
There is no Paint manufactured tott. itis 
smoot lossy, durable, and economical. Any shade, 
N.B.—As there are imitations now on market, 
see that the pany s pay es is — 
andl thereby the G & Ros 
Factories « 50,7 7 faohie maton | St., 
peze ap d Clovel ne Chicag 
and 





OVERMAN WHEEL Co., 
182-188 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass, 
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